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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at July 9, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y JUNE, it seemed clear that the Canadian economy had reached a new 
stage in the current preparedness program. The stimulus resulting from 
consumer spending and industrial construction in anticipation of possible 
shortages or price rises had slackened off and a different, although equally 
strong, demand pattern was developing. Toa growing extent, labour require- 
ments were being concentrated in the basic industries and the secondary 
manufacturing groups associated with them; in a construction program of 
even larger volume than the record year 1950; in the iron and steel using 
industries producing capital goods; and in a defence program which was just 
getting into production after a necessary time lag. 

With this condition of strong labour demand, employment was at 
the highest point ever recorded. The general index of employment at April 
1 was 173-3 (1939=100), 9 per cent above the figure at the same date in 1950. 
Unemployment was correspondingly low and the number of applications for 
employment on file with the National Employment Service dropped to 136,000 
at June 21 from a winter peak of 304,000. Job vacancies registered in June 
reached 66,000, about 60 per cent higher than in the same month last year. 

In the three main primary industries—agriculture, logging and 
mining—some difficulties were experienced in the early summer in obtaining 
workers, although for different reasons in each case. Farm labour require- 
ments were about the same as last year but the available supply of workers 
was reduced by the pull of alternative employment opportunities. In response 
to a situation of potential labour shortage, wage rates in agriculture have 
shown a marked rise. In May, the Canada average monthly wage, with 
board, was about $95, some $10 higher than that one year earlier. Loggers 
were in short supply both for seasonal work in British Columbia and for 
the unusually heavy summer cut planned in the east. In the latter region, 
the movement of farmers back to agriculture, relatively unattractive working 
conditions in the woods during the early summer, and competition from other 
industries for the same pool of workers, all limited expansion but the number 
at work in the woods was estimated at 70 per cent above last year’s levels. 
Mining employment in the past year has shown advances in the oil and base 
metal groups but declines in coal and gold mining. In aggregate, employment 
had increased by 12 per cent in the year ending April 1, 1951 in spite of the 
scarcity of men experienced in underground work. 

Some readjustments in the manufacturing labour market were 
evident in June. Lay-offs and short-time work increased as a result of 
reduced sales, government anti-inflation measures and shortages of materials. 
These were chiefly in the consumer durable industries in Ontario and Quebec, 
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such as automobile and electrical appliance plants. In the textile industries, 
short time work became increasingly widespread in the early summer, partly 
due to seasonal factors. 

A series of lay-offs took place in the automobile and parts industry 
during May and June, chiefly due to hold-ups in parts deliveries and lower 
sales volumes. Five major assembly firms and seven parts plants were 
affected. While most of the lay-offs were of short duration, only two or 
three days, there is some indication that production will be carried on at a 
lower level in the latter part of the year. Employment in the industry, includ- 
ing both assembly and parts plants, were reported at 57,000 at April 1, an 
increase of approximately 12,000 in the previous twelve months. 

A drop in residential building and in some types of commercial 
and industrial construction planned for the 1951 season has been more than 
offset by other large-scale investment programs in the engineering, resource 
development and defence construction fields. Contracts awarded in the first 
six months of 1951 totalled $1,178,000,000, more than double the figure in the 
same period last year. In part, this increase in value represents the sharp 
advance in construction costs, but the physical volume of work planned is 
also higher and a larger labour force will be needed. Data on employment at 
April 1 indicates an increase in the working force in this industry, the index 
at that date being 141-5 (1939=100), as against 134-1 one year earlier. The 
labour supply available was generally adequate up until June but scarcities 
were expected to develop as the season progressed. 

The extent of the demands which defence production and military 
requirements will make on the Canadian labour force had become increasingly 
clear by June. In industries engaged directly in defence work, a sharp 
employment rise has occurred although the number of workers taken on 
was not large in terms of the total labour force. In the aircraft, shipbuilding 
and chemical industries which embrace a large part of the total program, 
employment increased from 68,000 to 80,000 in the year ending April 1. 

Canada’s armed forces now total 80,000 men, it was announced by 
Defence Minister Claxton during June. The total a year ago was 47,000. In 
addition, some 31,000 civilians are employed in national defence work. 

On the supply side, additions to the labour force through immigra- 
tion were much heavier in the first half of this year. Up to May 31, a total 
of 60,000 persons had been admitted to Canada, double the figure in the same 
period last year. About 34,000 of this total were classified as ‘‘workers’’. 
Nearly 10,000 of these are for farming work; 8,000 were classified as skilled 
workers; 8,000 as unskilled and semi-skilled workers; and 2,000 as domestic 
workers. This reflects in part the channelling of immigrants into areas of 
shortages, such as farming and domestic work, through the organized immi- 
gration movements arranged by the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


IN BRIEF 


The cost-of-living index increased from 182-0 to 184-1 
(1935-9=100) during May. Approximately two-thirds of this increase was 
contributed by higher food prices. . . . The value of Canada’s retail trade 
in April was estimated at $817,000,000 as compared to $719,000,000 in the 
corresponding month last year. Motor vehicle sales reached an all-time high 
of $167,000,000, a rise of 48 per cent over April, 1950. . . . Wholesale prices in 
May showed a downward trend for the first time since October. . . . The 
value of domestic exports in May showed a rise to $323,000,000 from $287,- 
000,000 in May, 1950. Exports to the United States rose in value while those 
to the United Kingdom declined slightly. . . . The value of inventories held 
by Canadian manufacturers continued to rise in April, the D.B.S. index 
number reaching 161-8 per cent of the 1947 value. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
: Same Date 
Hibs Previous 
2 Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)..........+.+.- Mar. 3 5,172,000 — +1-3 
Personsewitl0 DBu(a)).a4.2e sient siate'n'es's aterm a,stoie.« Mar. 3 5,000, 000 — +4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)..... Mar. 3 172,000 — —44-9 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
FA lan Gi OUR O@ION Araurractom idk eiehesyeasteso s June 28 20, 037 —23-4 — 50-6 
Cae bCe REPIGN hackers: Haden ie uinaees June 28 39,865 —15-5 —36-2 
OntamorRerlonsmes ocean hoses tect ac cscs June 28 39,771 +9-9 —17-5 
PEAITIGMREPIONAEE os eRe re aee kc a eee June 28 17,761 —15-1 —37-3 
PACH RESIOTE NG MOR ee de kre oak June 28 22,336 +8-3 —10-9 
SODA AUT C2IONS stele asiacren «1s June 28 139,770 —7-5 —31-7 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
One hit eto ma hone heceed Sosa te he Wis Gee es June 1 88,897 —35-0 —39°-3 
Amount of benefit payments................... May $5, 660, 431 —26-3 —41-0 
Index of employment (1939=100).............. May 1 175-2 +1-1 +9-7 
Grenson ta en Moon HS OeIB Clee t Seen ORE aR eee April 14, 188 +19-6 | +82-4 e) 
Industrial Relations— 5 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost............... June 128,150 — +41-5 (b) 
No: Of workers involved)... ....... eee ses: June 13, 641 — +106-3 (b) 
INOs OMB LMIcCAuae: coe casemate te rie June 52 — +67-5 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. May 1 $49.17 +1-5 +9-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................ May 1 $1.14 +1-2 +11-3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ May 1 42-5 +0-2 +0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... May 1 $48.49 +1-5 +11-6 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-89=100)......... June 1 184-1 +1-2 +11-3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)...... May 1 110°3 +1-4 +0-6 
Total labour meome: (Gee «isceck Ata BMS March $758 , 000, 000 +2-3 +16-6 
Industrial Production— 
abo taliGAweal Gop-o0 = LOOY I = aceeeds nek sis ee eens April 218-4 +0-6 +14-5 
Mamniiauhuring Sri weee as. ti ae en ASN. 5:5 April 228-5 +0-3 | +14-7 
INOnedUPa bles wet ek acs atcoade.. iontie« April 199-9 +1-3 +8-1 
Dara les cc aG = cea at oda ee cocks Gates April 277-5 —1-0| +24-1 
Trade 
I QCAT LAC eae os te eiths see aeees ante sities « April $817,400, 000 +0-4 +13-7 
IB OL GS tae ey. ete der eae ateattiers cle eaten May $323, 400, 000 +9-6 +12-7 
EYER DOL GG es Cied Gere heat EEN OAs aay wi cls prs 8 atone May $407 , 400, 000 +3-7 +40-4 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 


survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 
(c) Revised Series. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be foand in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Representatives of hospitals 
UIC hearing and charitable institutions 


re proposed and _ organized labour 
coverage of appeared before the Unem- 
hospital ployment Insurance Com- 
employees mission on May 16, to 

present their views on the 
proposal to extend the coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance to certain categories 
of employees in hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 

The proposal is designed to give 
coverage to maintenance and _ office 
employees of these institutions, similar to 
that which they would have if employed 
in industry (L.G., May, 1951, p. 629). The 
Unemployment Insurance Act at present 
permits a hospital or charitable institution 
to voluntarily elect to insure ay group or 
class of its employees; to date only a small 
percentage of employees have been insured 
under this provision. The proposal does not 
affect medical, nursing or technical staff. 


Attending the hearing were representa- 
tives of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian Hospital Council, 
and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 


The hospitals, while sympathetic, opposed 
the proposal on financial grounds. It was 
pointed out fifty per cent of hospital 
patients received hospital services at less 
than cost, and extension of coverage to 
the classes indicated would mean an added 
financial load for the paying patients to 
bear. They saw no way of meeting the 
additional expense involved other than by 
passing it on to the patients, who are 
already finding it increasingly difficult to 
meet the costs of hospitalization, or else 
by curtailing their services. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian Red 
Cross, the Society’s representative stated 
that the proposal, if carried out, would 
result in a cost of approximately $25,000 
a year to his organization, and he was 
apprehensive that if administration costs 
of the organization increased to any extent 
‘the public might be less inclined to 
support the Society. He suggested the 
exclusion of administrative and clerical 
staff from the proposal. 
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The trade unions were strongly in 
favour of extending the coverage as 
proposed. They were of the view that 
all employees should be entitled to benefit 
under the Act, and that any existing 
discriminations should be removed. The 
employees who would be covered by the 
proposed extension are in the lower wage 
bracket, it was pointed out, and turnover 
among them is high. The unions there- 
fore, felt, that it was important that these 
employees should not have to suffer 
interruption or loss of unemployment 
benefit because they are employed in 
hospitals or charitable institutions, when in 
similar occupations elsewhere they would 
normally be covered. 


It was argued that Canadian hospitals 
receive financial assistance from the 


federal, provincial and municipal govern- 


ments, and special grants for. indigent 
patients, and that if this assistance is 
insufficient, the appeal should be to the 
governments concerned, and should not be 
a cause for refusing to allow insurance 
coverage to hospital employees. 


Meeting in convention at 


V.C. Phelan Rapid City, South Dakota, 


awarded the International Associa- 
Citation of tion of Public Employment 
Merit Services, awarded its “Cita- 


tion of Merit” to Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Director of the Canada Branch. of 
the International Labour Office. 

The “Citation of Merit” is awarded 
annually -to one Canadian and one 
American for outstanding contribution in 
the field of public employment service 
development and administration. Cana- 
dian winner of the award in 1950 was 
Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour (L.G., July, 1950, p. 986). 

The citation to Mr. Phelan reads as 
follows:— ’ 


V. C. Phelan, Director, Canadian 
Branch of the International Labour 


Organization, Humanitarian, Distin- 
guished Citizen and Devoted Public 
Servant. 


Advocate for enlarging the oppor- 
tunities of useful work for all and 
for minimizing the hazards of 
uhemployment to wage-earners and 
to society; 

Pioneer in planning and building a 


system of Unemployment Insurance . 


and National Employment Offices in 
Canada; 

Whose knowledge, devoted spirit 
and unique abilities, in serving to 
strengthen the forces of democracy, 


are recognized with appreciation by 
the International Association of 
Public Employment Services at its 
38th Annual Convention in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, June 6, 1951. 
The Association’s 1951 Citation for 
similar contribution in the United States 
was presented to Mr. Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States. 


The. Trades and Labour 


TLC-CCL Congress and the Canadian 
statement on Congress of Labour, recently 
international released a joint statement 
affairs outlining the objectives and 

aims of the two organiza- 
tions in international affairs. 

The Congresses said “the triumph of 
freedom over dictatorship can be achieved 
through the uncompromising resistance of 
the free trade union movement against 
those totalitarian movements which seek 
its destruction.” They also pointed to 
the leading role played by the ICFTU in 
the “resistance against Communism and 
other forms of dictatorship.” 

The statement said in part:— 

We believe that, if the threat to world 
peace is to be overcome without a 
catastrophic global war, the free trade 
unions will necessarily have to play an 
increasingly meaningful role in enlisting 
the forces of freedom in a crusade which 
will mean social betterment for wunder- 
privileged peoples in lands where hunger 
and exploitation still thrive. It will mean 
that the aims and objectives of free trade 
unionism here in Canada will necessarily 
have to be better understood in the 
councils of government. 


The two organizations pledged themselves 
to strengthen the ICFTU in every manner 
possible, so as to ensure the final triumph 
of democracy over dictatorship, social 
justice over exploitation, and freedom over 
slavery. 


The Institute of Business 
Administration of the 
University of Toronto, has 
released a brochure 


University 
of Toronto 
Institute of 


Business describing the work and 
Administra- | scope of the Institute. 
tion The Institute in its 


present organizational form 
was established in July, 1950. An Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations had been 
established in 1946 whose “functions were 
to promote the study of industrial rela- 
tions in the widest sense . . . to promote 
research, and to develop contacts with 
business and union leaders.” 
The new Institute has carried on this 
part of the program, and has extended 
activities into new fields. 


These activities include: courses for 
people in business and public life; con- 
ferences on the problems of small busi- 
ness; trade union administration; research 
in human relations, industrial relations, and 
business administration. 


One of the important services offered 
by the Institute is assistance to trade 
unions in conducting educational programs 
concerned with problems of union admin- 
istration and policy. Describing this work, 
the brochure says:— 

It now seems clear that the present 
Institute of Business Administration 
might serve a_ useful function by | pro- 
viding opportunities (1) for the training 
of trade union leaders in problems of 
administration; (2) for the education of 
trade union members in the social and 
economic problems of an industrial 
community; and (3) for trade union 
personnel to discuss their problems with 
students and faculty members, and with 
representatives of management. 


In connection with this program, the 
Institute is developing plans to work with 
two unida groups, The Amalgamated 
Clothing’ Workers, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers and 
Other Transport Workers, in the field of 
trade union education. 

In addition to these specific programs, 
group conferences have been held on 
many topics including human problems 
in industry, administration of collective 
agreements, and adjustment counselling. 


After 32 years of service 


Thomas with the Department of 
Cantrill Labour, Mr. Thomas 
honoured on Cantrill has retired. At 
retirement the time of his leaving 


he held the position of 
Assistant Accountant in the Annuities 
Branch. 

Officers and colleagues of the Depart- 
ment took the occasion to express their 
esteem and presented Mr. Cantrill with 
a radio and phonograph. The presenta- 
tion ceremony took place on May 17 at 
the Annuities Branch. Among those 
participating were the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, who made 
the presentation, Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. C. R. 
McCord, Director of Annuities, and Mr. 
E. J. Grimes, Accountant, Annuities 
Branch. Mrs. Cantrill was the recipient 
of a bouquet of roses. 

Mr. Cantrill joined the staff of the 
Department of Labour after serving in 
France with the Canadian First Division 
(Red Chevron). On his return from 
overseas, he joined the Department of 
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Labour and was employed in the office 
of the Deputy Minister. In 1927, he 
transferred to the Annuities Branch. 
During his long connection with the 
Department of Labour, Mr. Cantrill has 
earned the respect of all by his con- 
scientious devotion to duty, his depend- 


ability, and in his dealings with other 
members of the staff. 

Representations respecting 
Calendar the adoption of the World 
reform Calendar have recently 
endorsed been made to the Federal 
by Labour Government by the Trades 


and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress _ of 
Labour, and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, which together 
represent more than 83-5 per cent of 
Canadian organized labour. 

In Canada, the new calendar plan as 
proposed by the World Calendar Asso- 
ciation—an international organization, 
with an active Canadian branch—has the 
endorsation of such bodies as the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Canadian Retail Federation, various local 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade. The Canadian railways have signi- 
fied that the plan is acceptable to them. 

Internationally, the Association reports, 
the World Calendar has been approved by 
business, scientific and professional organ- 
izations, and by churchmen of almost all 
faiths, and is supported by member 
nations of the United Nations. 

Replacement of the present Gregorian 
calendar, with its irregularities, by a 
reformed calendar is the objective of the 
Association. The complications in our 
present calendar, the Association explains, 
stem mainly from the fact that a year 
of 52 weeks occupies only 364 days, while 
the calendar must accommodate a 365-day 
year in ordinary years and 366 days in 
leap years. These extra days keep the 
dates in constant revolution through the 
days of the week. 

The proposed World Calendar retains 
the structure of the present calendar, but 
is uniform from year to year. Every date 
falls always on the same day of the week, 
even in leap years, and the four quarters 
are identical in all respects. The first 
month of each quarter has 31 days, the 
other two months 30 days each, while each 
quarter starts on a Sunday and ends on 
a Saturday. Every month in the year has 
the same number of working days. 
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Estimates of Labour Income, 
a bulletin published by the 
Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, indicates that 
wages, salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income in Canada totalled 
$741 million in both January and Feb- 
ruary, 1951—an increase of $20 million or 
2-8 per cent over the level of December, 
1950. Salary and wage increases were 
largely responsible for this change, the 
bulletin states, since employment fell off 
slightly during the period. 

In addition to the estimates for 
January and February, 1951, the bulletin 
provides revised monthly figures for 1949 
and 1950 and new averages for the years 


Labour 
income in 
January and 
February 


from 1938 to 1948. “Improved and 
expanded source materials have made 
possible corresponding improvements in 


these estimates and at a later date revised 
monthly estimates of labour income for 
1946 to 1948, inclusive, will be published, 
along with new annual estimates for the 
years 1926 to 1950. Estimates for New- 
foundland will be inaugurated at the same 
time.” 


Late in May, the Brother- 


Trainmen hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and railway and the United States rail- 
operators ways reached a settlement 
reach of their 26-month dispute. 
agreement Press reports said that the 
in U.S. settlement was based on five 


main provisions :— 
A wage increase of 33 cents an hour, 
or $2.64 a day, for yard workers. 


A wage increase of 18-5 cents an hour, 
or $1.48 a day, for roadmen. 

Establishment of the forty-hour week 
in principle for yardmen. However, it 
is set aside until January 1, 1952, 
because of the present emergency and 
manpower shortages. 

An escalator clause geared to living 
costs. 

A three-year moratorium, dated 
October 1, 1950, on proposals for changes 
in wages and rules. 


The agreement was based on a memo- 
randum of agreement drawn up im 
December, 1950, and rejected at that time 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and three other operating brotherhoods. 


The new agreement is reported to have 
settled all points of difference between the 
railways and their employees except two. 
These two points are: pay for coupling 
and uncoupling hose; and the rate of pay 
to road service employees performing more 
than one class of service on a single trip. 
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The agreement provided that these points 
would be submitted to a referee appointed 
by President Truman. 

The settlement also provided for a 
reduction in the basic hours of dining car 
stewards from 225 to 205 a month with 
no decrease in pay. In addition the 
stewards received a wage increase of 
$34.42 a month. 


The first quarterly report 
on U.S. of the Director of Defence 
defence Mobilization for the United 
mobilization States, Charles E. Wilson, 
program has recently been released. 


First report 


The report, entitled Building America’s 
Might, tells of the progress made in 
mobilizing America’s military strength and 
productive power. The report also deals 
with American participation with other 
nations “in building collective strength for 
purposes of mutual defence.” 

Discussing the problems of manpower 
resources, Mr. Wilson warned that any 
wasting of these resources “could become 
the limiting factor in production and in 
military strength.’ Mr. Wilson outlined 
a six-point policy designed to avoid this 
danger. He said:— 

We must distribute our manpower 
between the military services and the 
civilian economy so as to achieve the 
best result in terms of the national 
interest. 

We must expand the supply of man- 
power available for defence production, 
including agriculture, until requirements 
are met. 

We must utilize our work force at their 
highest skills and capacities. 

We must quickly train adequate 
numbers for defence jobs and continue 
the education and training of skilled and 
scientific personnel. 

We must provide adequate housing and 
community facilities and services for 
defence workers whenever the defence 
production cannot be located where the 
workers already live. 

We must maintain our basic standards 
of education and health, so as to develop 
our manpower resources over the long 
run, 


Mr. Wilson stated that in his opinion 
“all of the foreseeable manpower needs for 
defence production can be met without 
using compulsory measures.” He stressed 
the desirability of free choice in choosing 
employment, and noted that this had been 
established in “the President’s national 
manpower mobilization policy.” 

The Mobilization Director estimated that 
directly and indirectly, “the portion of 
the labour force engaged . . . in defence 
production will have to be increased by 
3 to 4 million workers in 1951.” While 
part of this requirement would be met by 
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a shift of labour to defence production, 
Mr. Wilson stressed the need of adding 
to the present working force. 

Describing the initial stages of the 
employment situation, Mr. Wilson said :— 

During this initial phase of the defence 
program, employment on defence orders 
has been very largely superimposed on the 
continuing high volume of goods produced 
for the civilian economy. The major part 
of the employment impact of the defence 
program upon civilian industries still lies - 
ahead. 

Mr. Wilson said that expanded civilian 
and defence production “has led to a 
general tightening of the labour supply.” 
He also noted certain local shortages in 
skilled, professional, and semi-skilled 
occupations. 

The three major sources of the 3 to 4 
million additional defence workers would 
be:— 

Transfers of workers from non-defence 
activities ; 

Reduction of the number of unem- 
ployed; 

Addition of new workers to the labour 
force. 


In addition, Mr. Wilson also recommended 
increased hours of work, but he said that 
there were “definite limits to the extent 
to which production can be increased by 
increasing overtime.” 


Speaking at the President’s ~ 
Conference on Industrial 
safety Safety, which was held in 
program in Washington in May, 
United States Maurice J. Tobin, United 
mobilization States Secretary of Labour 

stressed the fact that the 
industrial safety program of his Depart- 
ment was intimately bound up with the 
total manpower mobilization effort. 

Mr. Tobin said: “by .. . all the means 
at our command, we must dramatize the 
importance of saving lives on the produc- 
tion front as we try to save them on the 
batile front.” He pointed out that as a 
result of the Korean conflict, many 
safety associations and employers had 
extended their safety service in order to 
conserve the manpower which they foresaw 
would quickly become scarce. “Saving 
lives in defence production is a job that 
requires the energy and experience of 
every agency, public or private, every 
safety engineer, every executive and 
labour representative concerned with the 
problem”, he said. 

Mr. Tobin outlined the safety program 
of his Department which has been assigned 
to the Bureau of Labour Standards. The 
Bureau will assist State labour depart- 
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ments which request and need help to 
develop special safety programs in defence 
and essential civilian industries. It will 
also prepare materials to permit a speedy 
resumption of the successful safety train- 
ing program inaugurated in World War II; 
conduct research and develop engineering 
standards for the control of new techno- 
logical hazards; and promote the safety 
and health of maritime and Federal 
civilian employees. 

To provide additional information for 
planning and operating this defence safety 
plan, the Bureau of Labour Statistics, in 
co-operation with State labour depart- 
ments, will extend its collection and 
analysis of injury frequency and causation 
data, particularly in defence industries, with 
greater breakdowns by State and industry. 

Dealing with the total manpower 
mobilization effort of his Department, 
Secretary Tobin said, “part of that effort 
contemplates the training of additional 
thousands of apprentices to supplement our 
scarce supply of skilled labour. It would 
be stupid to do this and risk the loss 
through job injury of those skills we 
already have and need so badly.” 


Following two years of 
study and drafting, the 
American Arbitration Asso- 


New code of 
ethics for 


arbitration ciation, and the National 
in United Academy of Arbitrators, in 
States co-operation with the US. 


Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, have published a code 
of ethics designed for use in the arbitra- 
tion of labour-management disputes. 

The new code, which is a revision of 
an earlier one, lays down standards of 
ethics for both parties to disputes, and 
arbitrators. The code was. drafted 
because :— 

it was considered that the ethical and 
orderly conduct of labour-management 
arbitrations necessarily requires the 
observance by the parties of certain 
obligations and duties in order to make 
the essential standards of arbitrators 
more effective. In view of the plain 
desire of management and labour repre- 
sentatives to have their differences con- 
clusively resolved through the arbitration 
process, it is highly desirable that arbi- 
tration be self-disciplining, thus promoting 
respect for this process and narrowing the 
situations in which resort is had to courts 
to set aside, modify, or enforce awards. 

The code is divided into three sections 
headed code of ethics for arbitrators, 
procedural standards for arbitrators, and 
conduct and behaviour of parties. 

The code describes an arbitrator as one 
whose function “is to decide disputes,” and 
stresses the importance of the role he is 
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to play. He “should uphold the traditional 
honour, dignity, and prestige of the 
office.” In the case of nominees to 
tripartite boards, the code says: “It is 
the duty of the parties’ nominees to make 
every reasonable effort to promote fair and 
objective conduct of the proceedings, to 
aid the arbitration board in its delibera- 
tions and to bring about a just and 
harmonious disposition of the controversy. 
It is recognized, however, that the parties 
frequently expect their appointees to serve 
also as representatives of their respective 
points of view.” 

However, arbitrators “should refrain from 
conveying to the parties who appointed 
them the discussions which take place . . .” 
Neutral board members should adhere to 
the code and remain strictly impartial. 

The qualifications of an arbitrator are to 
be assessed by the appointing parties, the 
code says, but he must “disclose any 
circumstances, associations or relationships 
that might reasonably raise any doubt as 
to his technical qualification for the par- 
ticular case.” He must never solicit cases 
or advertise his services. To successfully 
carry out his functions, the arbitrator :— 

(a) should be conscientious, considerate 
and patient in the discharge of his func- 
tions. There should be no doubt-as to 
his complete impartiality. He should be 
fearless of public clamour and indifferent 
to private, political or partisan influences. 

(b) should not undertake or incur 
obligations to either party which may 
interfere with his impartial determina- 
tion of the issue submitted to him. 

The arbitrator’s duty to the parties “is 
to determine the matters in dispute,” 
governed by their expressed wishes. It is 
not his duty to induce a settlement con- 
trary to their wishes. Once he has 
accepted appointment, the arbitrator should 
be prepared to act until the matter has 
been settled. Should circumstances compel 
him to withdraw, he is obligated to inform 
the parties promptly, and explain his 
action. 

The code emphasizes that the arbitrator 
must not disclose arbitration proceedings or 
terms of an award to any third party or 
the public without the consent of the two 
parties to the dispute. While an indi- 
vidual arbitrator has the right to file a 
dissenting opinion to that of other board 
members, the code suggests that such an 
opinion “should be based on the arbi- 
trators’ views on the evidence and con- 
trolling principles, and not on discussions 
which took place in the executive sessions 
of the board.” 

The code lays down a general line of 
procedural standards for the conducting of 
hearings. These standards provide for his 


compensation, expenses, and arrangements 
for hearings. The code recommends that 
the arbitrator file his award promptly and 
that it “should be definite, certain and 
final, and should dispose of all matters 
submitted. It should reserve no future 
duties to the arbitrator except by agree- 
ment of the parties.” 


It is recommended that parties to a 
dispute “should approach arbitration in a 
spirit of co-operation with the arbitrator, 
and should seek to aid him in the per- 
formance of his duties.” The code stresses 
that once an arbitrator is chosen, he should 
not be subject to any pressure or influence 
by the parties. Once the parties have 
agreed to arbitration, they “should accept 
and abide by the award.’ The booklet 
also lists several other rules for the dis- 
puting parties as general guides on ethics 
and procedure. 

The booklet, Code of Ethics and Pro- 
cedural Standards, for Labour-Management 
Arbitration, can be obtained from the 
American Arbitration Association, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


An article in a recent issue 


Effect of of the New York Industrial 
tips on Bulletin deals with the effect 
wages of of tips on the wages of 
restaurant restaurant workers. 

workers Minimum wage standards 


have been effective in New 
York’s restaurant industry since June of 
1940, states the article. Under the 
minimum wage order tips may not be 
considered as part of wages. However, 
different rates are prescribed for employees 
who customarily do or do not receive tips. 
For example, the basic rate in New York 
City is 32 cents an hour for service 
employees and 52 cents an hour for non- 
service employees. A service employee is 
defined as one whose duties relate solely 
to the serving of food to patrons seated 
at tables and who customarily receive 
gratuities from such patrons. All workers, 
other than service employees, are defined 
as non-service employees. 

According to reports submitted by 
employers in New York State, about 84 
per cent of table waiters usually received 
tips from customers. Tipping was much 
less common among counter than table 
waiters. 

Restaurant workers in New York State 
who were accustomed to receiving tips 
from patrons had considerably lower 
average hourly earnings excluding tips, 
than other workers—61 cents an hour as 
compared with 96 cents. 
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Another factor which tended to influence 
earnings, states the article, was whether or 
not meals were. furnished workers. An 
employee working less than five hours a 
day is entitled under the minimum wage 
law to one meal and an employee working 
longer hours must receive at least two 
meals. The restaurant minimum wage 
order requires an employer to pay 10 cents 
more than the basic hourly rate if no meals 
or less than the required number are pro- 
vided. Eighty-nine per cent of workers in 
New York State restaurants were provided 
with meals by their employers. 


A recent ruling by a United 


U.S. Court States Court of Appeal has 
renders established the right of 
decision employees, who have met 
in pension the requirements of an 


case obligatory pension plan as 
to age and length of 
service with an employer, to receive a 
pension although discharged for economy 
reasons and not for pension purposes. 
The judgment said in part:— 

Obligation of employer, under collective 
bargaining contracts, to maintain a 
system of retirement with pension for 
certain qualified employees means that 
the obligation runs to each employee who 
qualifies, and not that employer is obliged 
merely to maintain a pension system under 
which an employee is not a beneficiary 
unless he is discharged for pension pur- 
poses by unilateral act of employer. _ _ 

After execution of collective bargaining 
contracts obligating employer to maintain 
a system of retirement with pension for 
certain qualified employees, the employer 
could not by its unilateral act withhold 
pension from employee who qualified. 


The decision reversed an earlier ruling 
by a lower court. 


On August 23, 1950, the 
U.S. order on Secretary of Labour of the 


employment United States issued a Haz- 
of minorsin ardous Occupations Order 
hazardous (No. 8) declaring occupa- 
occupations — tions involved in the opera- 


tion of power-driven, metal- 
forming, punching ahd shearing machines 
to be particularly hazardous for employ- 
ment of minors between 16 and 18 years 
of age and therefore prohibited for all 
persons under 18. The Order became 
effective on October 30. 

Made under the authority of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 1938, the Order was 
issued after public hearings on a proposed 
Order held by the Secretary of Labour on 
November 9, 1948. The hearings took 
place following a Report of investigation 
into the hazards to young workers in 
operating such machinery. This Report, 
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which was published recently by the US. 
Bureau of Labour Standards as Bulletin 
No. 139—The Operation of Power-Driven, 


Metal-Forming, Punching, and Shearing 
Machines, contains the text of the 
Hazardous Occupations Order in the 
Appendices. 

In summarizing the findings of the 


investigation the Report points out that 
the injury-frequency rate for minors under 
18 years of age in manufacturing indus- 
tries in general is higher than for adults. 
Because of the high frequency and severity 
of injuries and the unanimous agreement 
of experts, it was found that the work of 
operating certain forming, punching and 
shearing machines is particularly hazardous 
for the employment of minors between 16 
and 18 years of age under the child-labour 
provisions of the Fair Labour Standards 
Act. It was decided also that the work of 
apprentices in trades using forming, punch- 
ing, and shearing machines is not con- 
sidered to be particularly hazardous as a 
whole, provided a relatively small amount 
of time is spent operating such machines 
under close supervision. Certain  safe- 
guards recommended where exemption for 
such apprentices is justified were included 
in Hazardous Occupations Order No. 8. 


New York State’s Unem- 
New York ployment Insurance Law 
State Unem- has been amended to pro- 
ployment vide higher “jobless” bene- 
Insurance fits for workers, and to 


Law revised reward employers’ with 
stable employment records 
through reduced assessments. The amend- 
ing legislation was signed by Governor 
Dewey on April 10. 

Under the revised law, the maximum 
benefit for an unemployed worker is 
increased as of December 31 next from 
$26 to $30. The minimum benefit remains 
at $10 but, it is explained, the new com- 
putation formula will give workers as much 
as two-thirds of their normal weekly 
wages, compared with one-half under the 
former law. 

The standard benefit year, running from 
June to June, will be replaced by a 
variable benefit year. This means that 
each new claimant will have an: individual 
benefit year, commencing on the Monday 
after he files a valid original claim, and 
it will run for 52 weeks from that date. 

To qualify for benefits a worker must 
have had some insured employment in 
at least twenty weeks of the fifty-two 
preceding his application and he must 
have earned an average of at least $15 a 
week in these twenty weeks. 
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For employers, the principal innovation 
is establishment of individual accounts, 
under which the unemployment insurance 
fund will credit each employer with his 
individual tax payments and charge him 
for the benefits drawn by his jobless 
workers. The status of an employer’s 
account coupled with the total reserve in 
the state fund, will determine his tax rate 
for the year. 

For 1952, employers will be taxed on 
a graduated scale, based on their indi- 
vidual experience, with taxes ranging from 
1:7 to 2:7 per cent of payrolls. After 
1952, the arbitrary 1-7 per cent minimum 
will be eliminated and employers with 
stable employment records eventually may 
pay no tax at all. The maximum tax will 
stay at 2-7 per cent, the level now paid 
by all employers. 

These changes, it is estimated, will result 
in a saving to stable employers of $100 
million in contributions during the first 
year, increasing considerably in later 
years. 

The New York State law does not require 
employees to make any contributions. 

According to press reports, debate in 
the legislature on the revision was stormy. 


Opponents of the bill which included 
organized labour, contended it was a 
“danger to the reserve fund,’ and a 


detriment to smaller firms and the unem- 
ployed, while the sponsors claimed that it 
is “the most adequate jobless insurance law 
in the nation.” 


The United Nations has 
adopted provisionally sev- 
eral changes in the Draft 


New articles 
adopted for 


Human Covenant on Human 
Rights Rights. According to a 
Covenant recent edition of United 

Nations Bulletin, the 
changes deal with the machinery for 


implementation of the Covenant. 


The Commission, holding its seventh 
session in Geneva also drafted a number 
of economic, cultural, and social rights to 
be included in the Covenant. Those so 
far approved relate to the right to work 
and to just and favourable conditions of 
work; the right to adequate housing and 
standard of living and to health standards; 
and the right of everyone to form and join 
local, national, and international trade 
unions of his choice. 

The primary effect of the changes in 
the Covenant is the inclusion of the 
International 
essential factor in establishing 
machinery of implementation. 


the 


Court of Justice as an 


> ae 


Creer 


The original first draft provided for 
the setting up of a seven-member Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to implement 
the provisions of the Covenant. This body, 
was to be elected by state parties to the 
Covenant from a panel of their nominees, 
the Bulletin said. 

Under the new changes, these seven 
members will serve in a personal capacity. 
They are to be elected by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice out of a panel to 
be provided by the state parties to the 
Covenant. They will hold office for five 
years with the exception of four members 
whose terms will expire at the end of two 
years. The names of the four parties will 
be chosen by lot. 

The United Nations Bulletin also 
reported that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who had been Chairman of the Commis- 
sion since it was set up in 1946, had 
announced her retirement. On her recom- 
mendation Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
was unanimously elected Chairman. 


The second volume of 
UN international statistics, pub- 
Statistical lished by the Statistical 
Year Book Office of the United 


Nations, has recently been 
released. The work has been compiled by 
the United Nations Statistical office in 
co-operation with specialized UN agencies, 
other intergovernmental organizations, 
and many national governments. Infor- 
mation in the book covers some 250 
countries and territories. 

The world population at mid-1948 was 
estimated to be 2,349 millions. This figure 
is a combination of census reports and 


estimate. Europe had the highest density 


of population of any continent, 79 persons 
per square kilometre (1 mile equals 1.609 
kilometres). North America had about 9 
persons per square kilometre; Canada had 
1, and the United States 19. Puerto Rico 
with 246 persons to the square kilometre 
is the most densely populated territory in 
North America. In Asia, Japan has the 
highest density of population with 218 
persons per square kilometre; South Korea 
was next with 216 persons per square 
kilometre. 

Life expectancy in all countries of the 
world is greater than in 1900, but the 
life-span is greater in some countries than 
in others. The survey showed that women 
“may expect to live longer than men in 
nearly every country,” the only exception 
being India. 

A Swedish male, aged 30, in the period 
1941-45, could expect to live 42-57 years 
longer; and a female 44-01. The same 


people in India would have a life 
expectancy of 23:6 and 22-3 years 
respectively. In Canada, a man, aged 30, 
had a life expectancy of 40-73 years, and 
a woman 42:98. In the United States, 
the figures would be 38-21 and 41-22 
respectively. Canada ranked fifth among 
seventeen countries in life expectancy. 

World production (excluding Russia) of 
wheat, maize (corn), oats, potatoes, natural 
rubber, coal, crude petroleum, iron ore, 
steel and copper in 1949 was lower than in 
1948. Increases in production in won ore, 
zine, and shipping tonnage was higher in 
1949 than in 1930:— 

These were either entirely or almost 
entirely accounted for by increased United 
States output, which also accounted for 
most of the increase over this period for 
wheat, cotton, petroleum, rayon, sulphuric 
acid, motor spirit (gasoline), steel and 
aluminium. The most striking expansion 
between 1930 and 1949 took place in the 
output of the newer products such as 
rayon and aluminium. 

World wheat production in 1949 was 139 
million metric tons (1 metric ton equals 
about 2,200 pounds). This was a 7 per 
cent increase over 1930. The United States 
produced almost 23 per cent of this output, 
China 16 per cent and Canada 7 per cent. 


In addition to the information summar- 
ized above, the Year Book contains figures 
on coal and petroleum production, crude 
steel, natural rubber, merchant shipping, 
external trade, medical facilities, mnews- 
print consumption and newspaper circula- 
tion, manpower, production, construction, 
national income, wages and prices, trans- 
port and public finances. Statistics also 
appear on many other matters of basic 
economic information. 

Copies of the study, Statistical Year 
Book, 1949-50, may be obtained from the 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto, for $6. 


More than 200 delegates 


World and official observers, repre- 
Congress of | senting trade unions in 18 
Professional countries, were present at a 


Workers meets four-day World Congress of 
in Brussels Professional Workers organ- 

ized by the ICFTU, and 
held recently in Brussels, Belgium. 

The purpose of the Congress was to 
discuss the formation of new international 
organizations for those groups of profes- 
sional and supervisory employees for whom 
no special bodies at present exist. 

During the conference, two regular reso- 
lutions were passed. The first of these on 
non-manual workers’ organizations, recog- 
nized the “common bond which unites 
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interests of manual and 
The 


basically the 
non-manual workers in all spheres.” 
resolution said further:— 

Within the framework of an economic 
democracy, there must be the fullest 
recognition of the right of non-manual 
workers to a voice in the conduct of the 
enterprise. This requires an extension of 
joint consultation to consider production 
problems and questions relating to welfare 
and efficiency, so as to provide for the 
participation of non-manual workers 
through trade union machinery. 

This resolution also gave support to the 
ICFTU program of “encouraging and 
assisting free trade unionism in under- 
developed areas.’ The resolution on 
international relations recommends that 
the ICFTU International Consultative 
Committee for Professional, Administrative, 
Commercial and Supervisory. Employees 
“continue its activities, the composition of 
the Committee to be such as to ensure 
full representation of all the interests con- 
cerned without prejudice to the functions 
of the International Trade Secretariats of 
non-manual workers.” ‘The resolution also 
recommends that “the ICFTU Consultative 
Committee consider ways and means of 
enabling the non-manual workers to make 
a greater and more effective contribution 
to the work of intergovernmental agencies 
such as the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, the World Health 
Organizations, etc.” 

Two special resolutions were also passed 
by the Congress. One of these condemned 
both the “expropriation of the newspaper 
La Prensa,” by the Argentine Government; 
and the withdrawal of “press credentials 
of a New York Times correspondent” by 
the Spanish Government. The other reso- 
lution called for methods of increasing 
productivity, and improving the living 
standards and working conditions of all 
workers. 


In contrast with the prac- 
tice familiar in the United 
States and Canada, building 
workers in certain European 
countries are not paid by 
the hour. Instead, the 
methods of payment are by results, with 
variations from one country to another. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
International Labour Review provides in- 
formation on the extent to which the 
systems are applied, the nature of the 
systems in operation in various countries, 
and the results obtained. 

The three main types of schemes in 
operation are piece-work systems; bonus 
systems; and contract systems. 
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Payment by 
results in 
the building 
industry 


In the United Kingdom, payment by 
results plans were practised in the building 
industry during the war under Govern- 
ment auspices, but the scheme ceased to 
operate in March, 1947. However, an 
incentive scheme on bonus payments was 
introduced in England and Wales in 
November of the same year, having been 
approved by the National Joint Council 
for the Building Industry. 

According to the Review, this system 
provides that “in respect of work on a 
particular site, job, shop or factory, any 
employer may, subject to certain condi- 
tions, initiate an incentive system of bonus 
payments proportionate to the results 
achieved in performing a definite task 
allotted either to am individual worker, 
to a gang of workers or to a team com- 
prising men working on the site, on the 
basis of giving a worker of average ability 
and capacity a reasonable opportunity to 
achieve on such work, earnings 20 per cent 
higher than those yielded by the normal | 
prescribed rate. 

“The appropriate target and bonus pay- 
ments must be fixed beforehand by the 
employer or his agent and then agreed to 
by the employees concerned and, unless 
material changes in circumstances occur, 
are not to be altered during the operation 


_of the scheme on the particular job. After 


the target and bonus payments have been 
fixed, the bonus earnings of the indi- 
vidual worker are dependent entirely on 
the results achieved and thus may prove 
to be more or less than the level of 20 
per cent above the normal rate.” 

Among other countries, .payment by 
results systems are particularly wide- 
spread in the Scandinavian countries, and 
are fairly general in Finland, the Nether- 
lands, and Greece. They are found to a 
lesser extent in France, Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland; and are said to be wide- 
spread in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. 

On the basis of reports prepared by 
employers’ organizations, systems of pay- 
ment by results “have in practice proved 
satisfactory, both from the employers’ and 
the workers’ point of view and have been 
successful in raising output in varying 
degrees,” the article states. 

In the United Kingdom, in - 1950, a 
report was submitted by the working 
party on building to the Minister of 
Works. In addition to other comments the 
report said :— 


“In England and Wales incentive schemes 
are being more widely adopted and we 
understand that once introduced by a firm 
they are rarely discontinued ... 
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“Tt appears thus that incentive schemes 
have been operated successfully in certain 
places and there seems to be no reason 
why they should not prove. generally 
beneficial. Their successful adoption would, 
however, depend on the acceptance of 
certain general principals. These are, that 
the scheme is readily understood by the 
operatives, that the bonus is linked with 
output, that production or the tasks are 
properly planned, that realistic targets are 
set having regard to the site conditions, 
and that during the period of the work, 
the employee can compare his output with 
the target.” 


A recent issue of the 
ILO publishes Bulletin of the Inter- 
report on national Social Security 
rehabilitation Association (ISSA), of the 


problems International Labour Office, 
contains an article on world 
rehabilitation problems. The article, 


written by Dr. H. de Boer, ILO adviser 
on rehabilitation, is a review of world 
methods and concepts of rehabilitation. 


The article points to a growing awareness 
in all countries of the value of reha- 
bilitation, both to the individual and the 
country as a whole. Dr. de Boer defines 
the purpose of rehabilitation as a means 
“to ensure that persons born with an 
infirmity, or who have suffered an injury 
or contracted a disease which will result 
in permanent physical impairment, will be 
made fit as far as possible, and placed in 
gainful employment.” The article describes 
the rehabilitation process as being divided 
into two stages, medical rehabilitation and 
vocational rehabilitation :— 

In the first stage, the terminal phase 
of medical care and the period of con- 
valescence are utilized in order to achieve 
the maximum degree of restoration of 
working capacity, while the second stage 
comprises vocational guidance, training 
and placement. 


A breakdown and discussion of the different 
types of therapy, convalescent care, voca- 
tional guidance and training, medical 
supervision during training, special train- 
ing and placement, is given in the study. 

Dr. de Boer points out that since the 
aim of rehabilitation is to enable the 
disabled to assume normal economic 


activity, under the same conditions as 
able-bodied workers, many of the problems 
of adjustment may be lessened, “by the 
system of training the disabled in company 
with able-bodied workers, in the same 
conditions, and under similar conditions of 
remuneration.” 


The article also discusses problems of 
mental adjustment, problems of adjust- 
ments for physical fitness, and the ILO 
recommendations on vocational training of 
adults. 


(A review of a recent conference on 
rehabilitation in Canada appeared in the 


April issue of the Lasour GaAzerTE, 
pp. 454-470.) 

According to a report from 
British the United Kingdom 
building Information Office, Britain 
atomic will be building the first 


electricity generating station 
to use atomic-energy before 
the end of this year. It is calculated to 
save a million dollars a year over con- 
ventional coal-fuelled power stations. 


This experimental nuclear power plant 
will consist of a pile operating at a 
temperature of up to 600 degrees Centi- 
grade. The heat will be transferred to a 
steam boiler and the steam raised will 
generate power through turbines in the 
conventional way. 


The cost of the atom power station is 
estimated very roughly at $22,000,000— 
three times the relative cost of a conven- 
tional power station. A coal-fired station 
would burn $45,000,000 worth of fuel 
during its life of approximately 30 years, 
during which the atom-power energy unit 
will operate without fuel costs. In other 
words, the atom-power station will result 
in a net saving of $30,000,000 over the 
period, or a million dollars a year. 


Outwardly, the atom-powered station will 
look little different from one using coal. 
Chimneys and cooling towers will remain, 
the chimneys to carry away exhaust heat. 
Because of the immense amount of shield- 
ing required to safeguard workers from 
the harmful effects of radiation, consider- 
able thicknesses of concrete and lead will 
be needed, and for this reason there will 
be little change in the size of the power 
station of the future. 


power plant 


———— SEE 
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PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


ON OLD AGE SECURITY 


On May 31, an amendment to the British North America Act 
was passed by the United Kingdom Parliament, providing the 
constitutional authority for the Parliament of Canada to “make 


laws in relation to old age pensions . 


2 (LG June, aod. 


p. 768). JOn June 4, in a statement which communicated this 
important news to the Canadian House of Commons, the Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent outlined the intentions of the Government 
concerning the introduction and implementation of legislation to 
provide a new program of old age security for Canada. {The 
official text of the Prime Minister’s statement follows. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to advise the house 
that the government has now been officially 
informed of the passage by the United 
Kingdom parliament on May 31 of the 
amendment to the British North America 
Act respecting old age security. 


I am sure that hon. members in all 
parts of the house will share in the satis- 
faction which I feel at this evidence of 
the spirit of harmony and co-operation 
which has marked the joint efforts of the 
federal government and the various pro- 
vincial governments in reaching agreement 
in respect of this important matter. I am 
sure we would all wish likewise to express 
appreciation on behalf of the people of 
Canada, and particularly on behalf of the 
aged citizens of our country, of the prompt 
way in which the amendment was enacted 
by the United Kingdom parliament. 


Legislation to be Introduced 


The house will naturally be interested to 
know the steps which the government 
intends to take, now that we have the 
constitutional authority to implement the 
proposals made a year ago this month by 
the parliamentary committee on old age 


security and offered by the government to ~ 


_ the provinces at our conference with them 
of last December. On February 5, of this 
year, in reply to a question put to me by 
the hon. member from Winnipeg North 
Centre (Mr. Knowles) I stated as follows, 
as reported at page 72 of Hansard:— 

. .. it is and will be the policy of the 

government to avoid any possible delay 

when agreement has been reached to have 
that agreement implemented. 

In conformity with that statement of 
the government’s position, I wish to state 
at this time that it is proposed to intro- 
duce legislation at an early date to enable 
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the government to make agreements with 
the provinces to provide old age security 
to persons in need between the ages of 
sixty-five and seventy, and to provide 
authority for the registration of persons 
over the age of seventy for the universal 
old age pensions. That legislation would 
probably also at the same time provide 
for the continuance of federal assistance 
in the payment of pensions to the blind. 

The government wishes to be in a posi- 
tion to commence payment of the universal 
pension beginning with the month of 
January, 1952, and we wish also to have 
our legislation respecting the age group 
sixty-five to sixty-nine ready for imple- 
mentation effective in January, 1952, in 
any of those provinces which will have 
signed agreement with the federal govy- 
ernment for that purpose. 


Administrative Preparations 


The administrative plans for the appli- 
cation of this new old age security program 
are already going forward. Registration 
forms with respect to the universal pen- 
sions plan are being prepared, and it is 
proposed to have the necessary supplies of 
these forms printed within the next few 
weeks. A small amount of additional staff 
will very shortly be recruited to deal with 
applications for the universal pensions 
which will be administered by the federal 
authorities. ‘ 

Arrangements are now being discussed 
with the various provincial governments 
to. take from their present old age pen- 
sions records the information which will 
be required to pay the universal pension 
after January 1, 1952, to the approxi- 
mately 300,000 persons now receiving old 
age pensions under the previous legisla- 


tion. For these persons, no additional 

applications for the universal pension will 

be required. : 
The government wishes to be in a posi- 


‘tion to commence, as soon as possible 


after July 1, registration of the others— 
probably some 400,000 persons—seventy 
years of age and over who are not at 
present receiving old age pensions. The 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare plans, in the six months between 
July 1 of this year and January 1, 1952, 
to deal with these applications through the 
present family allowance offices with the 
small additions to staff which are contem- 
plated, and to have their records in shape 
to enable payments to be made in the 
first month of the new calendar year. 

I am sure that all hon. members who 
recall the initial registration of a much 
larger number of cases for family allow- 
ances in 1945 will share the government's 
confidence that the same administrative 
organization, which is now in the process 
of being adapted to the requirements of 
the universal old age pensions plan, will 
be able to deal with this new problem in 
an efficient and expeditious manner. These 
administrative arrangements are, as I say, 
already being planned with the aim of 
pressing them forward as rapidly as 
possible, and they will be pressed forward 
as soon as the necessary legislative 
authority is given to the department to 
carry out the registration for this purpose. 


Procedure in Parliament 


So far as the legislation to provide for 
the universal contributory old age pension 
is concerned, the government has come to 
the conclusion that, in the light of the 
heavy load of work already before parlia- 
ment at this present session, it would not 
be appropriate to ask parliament to deal 
with this new and important legislation 
during the next few weeks. Hon. members 
are fully aware of the heavy load of work 
which lies ahead of us, and of the neces- 
sity we shall shortly face of holding meet- 
ings in the mornings, afternoons and 


“evenings in order to deal with the main 


estimates now before the house and the 
other items in the government’s legislative 
program already before parliament, as well 
as old age security assistance and one or 
two other urgent matters. 

If the universal contributory old age 
pension measure were the only legislative 
proposal which would remain for con- 
sideration, the government would be 
disposed to ask parliament to continue 
to sit in July until it had been enacted, 
in the hope that it would not be neces- 


sary for parliament to meet again in the 
present calendar year. But that is not 
the situation. In addition to the universal 
old age pensions legislation, there are a 
number of important measures under con- 
sideration some of which arise out of the 
report of the royal commission on trans- 
portation. In that regard it is the inten- 
tion of the government to recommend to 
parliament the implementation of the 
recommendations of the royal commission 
to the fullest practicable extent, and that 
will require many amendments to the 
present Railway Act. This amending bill 
will be a very important legislative pro- 
posal, and one which should receive the 
most careful consideration by parliament 
because of its long term effect on the 
Canadian economy. It is intended to 
recommend that the bill be referred to 
the standing committee on railways, canals 
and telegraph lines, and that the com- 
mittee provide an opportunity for repre- 
sentations as to how the proposed amend- 
ments might be expected to affect certain 
interests and localities. We feel that these 
proposed amendments should be before the 
public for study and discussion some rea- 
sonable time before they are finally dealt 
with by. parliament. 

The government in the course of the 
next few weeks will also have to give 
consideration to the recommendations of 
the royal commission on national develop- 
ment in the arts, letters and sciences. This 
requires some time for careful study by 
the government, by members of parliament 
and by the public, though it does not 
seem unlikely that some legislative provi- 
sion should be made before the end of 
this year. 

There are a number of other legislative 
proposals to which the government has 
been giving thought. Some of these, like 
the revision of the Consolidated Revenue 
and Audit Act, have had to be postponed 
more than once. It is intended to intro- 
duce that legislation and to have it 
referred to the public accounts committee, 
where it can be fully explained in all its 
details. That is the act which provides the 
standard for the control by parliament over 
the expenditure of public funds, and we 
think it is one that is deserving of careful 
consideration. 


Fall Session of Parliament 


In view of all these considerations, the 
government has come to the conclusion 
that it would be preferable to make an 
effort to complete the work now before 
the house, to conclude the present session 
as soon as is consistent with the proper 
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dispatch of that business and to adjourn 
until the beginning of October, with the 
proviso that we can meet earlier if circum- 
stances make an earlier meeting necessary. 
If an earlier meeting is not required by 
unforeseen circumstances, the government 
would recommend the prorogation of the 
present session when we meet in October 
and the immediate commencement of the 
new session. There would be plenty of 
public business— mainly legislative —to 
require a full session, and we would pro- 
pose to have the session devoted exclu- 
sively to government measures, in the hope 
of overtaking all important arrears and 
starting with a clean slate in the regular 
session of 1952. 

With respect to old age security, the 
reason for proceeding with the old age 
assistance measure in the immediate future 
is, of course, that it is the part of the 
old age security program which involves 
joint action with the provincial govern- 
ments and we feel that the provincial 
authorities should know as soon as 
possible the precise legal basis for the 
proposed agreements in order to make their 
own legislative and administrative plans in 
the light of that knowledge. Of course it 
is intended that the old age assistance legis- 
lation will come into effect at the same 
time as the universal pensions. 

So far as the universal pensions are con- 
cerned; once authority has been given by 
parliament for the necessary registration, it 
will not make the slightest difference to 
the public whether the main legislation is 
enacted in July or October. The govern- 
ment believes more careful consideration is 
likely to be given to this very important 
measure if it is held over, and holding it 
over will not make any difference as to 
the date on which it will come into force. 


That in either case will be the earliest date 
which we consider administratively feasible 
on the advice of our experts in that field, 
that is to say, January, 1952. That from 
the very beginning has been the earliest 
date on which it was considered that it 
would be feasible to get this new machine 
rolling, and that information was given 


to the provincial governments at the 
dominion-provincial conference of last 
December. 


Contributory Method of Financing 

Moreover, as hon. members know, the 
universal pensions are to have right from 
the start a contributory basis. Now, we 
have not yet completed consideration of 
the normal budgetary program of the 
current year, and the government believes 
it would be an advantage to have a few 
months to observe the effects of the 
recent changes in the tax structure before 
reaching a final decision on all the precise 
details of the contributory system to be 
recommended to parliament. 

It will be recalled that the joint com- 
mittee made no precise recommendations 
on that point, because it was recognized 
that it was the inescapable responsibility 
of the government. We want to be as 
sure as we can that we are making the 
right proposals for a plan which is going 
to affect, far into the future, the provi- 
sion for old age security of the whole 
Canadian population. 

The government intends to place on the 
order paper with all reasonable dispatch 
the proposals required to be dealt with by 
parliament to give effect, if parliament sees 
fit to do so, to this program I have just 
announced. 
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DEPUTY MINISTER ADDRESSES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


On June 6, the 34th General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization convened in Geneva. 


Eight days later, during the debate on the Annual Report of 
the Director-General, the Conference heard from Arthur 
MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Head of the Canadian Delegation. 


A full report on the proceedings of the Conference will appear 
in an-early issue of the LasourR GAZETTE. The text of Mr. 
MacNamara’s speech follows. 


As one of my more pleasant duties, in past 
years, I have had occasion to look through 
previous editions of the annual report of 
the Director-General of the ILO. Now for 
the first time I have the privilege of 
appearing on the rostrum of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference to offer a few 
observations on what I have absorbed from 
the current edition. 

The value of these reports lies partly 
in their wealth of factual information, but 
more particularly in the perspective from 
which this information is presented. From 
his international vantage point, the 
Director-General is able to observe the 
methods by which different countries try 
to cope with similar problems. He is thus 
in a unique position to present thought- 
provoking generalizations and fresh ideas. 

I conceive it to be the function of 
those from the Government Group who 
participate in this debate to select from 
the Director-General’s' presentation the 
points that interest them most, and to 
discuss those points in relation to their 
own familiar home affairs. 

In spite of present international condi- 
tions, the Director-General has been able 
to detect a reasonable degree of progress 
in many countries towards the goals of 
prosperity and social justice for which the 
ILO was founded. Production and trade 
have been good, unemployment low. The 
programs of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries have made a good 
beginning. There has been improvement 
in the pace of ratification of Conventions. 


Industrial Relations in Canada 


These findings of the Director-General’s 
hold true for Canada. Production, trade 
and employment have been at record 
levels. Furthermore the rate of production 
has been increasing. This has been 
possible, in the first instance, because of 


the vast capital investment that has 
characterized the post-war years. In addi- 
tion, however, there has been a growing 
maturity in labour-management relations, 
which has made possible a satisfactory 
degree of industrial peace. Trade union 
membership increased threefold in Canada 
during the war years, and many hundreds 
of employers and union leaders had their 
first experience in the complex task of 
negotiating a collective agreement. All 
this could not have been expected to take 
place without friction. But after the test- 
ings of strength which characterized the 
immediate post-war years, I believe that 
very considerable progress has been made 
towards the mutual respect and under- 
standing which is a necessary condition of 
sound collective bargaining. 

In the face of rising living costs, sub- 
stantial wage increases have been nego- 
tiated in Canada during the past year, in 
almost all cases without resort to work 
stoppages. There has been a continued 
trend towards shorter hours and the 5-day, 
40-hour week has become more common. 
There has been keen interest by labour 
and management in the possibilities of 
linking wages directly with both the cost 
of living and _ productivity. So-called 
“escalator” clauses have been included in 
a number of collective agreements, pro- 
viding for a certain fixed relation between 
wage rates and the official cost-of-living 
index. Such contracts sometimes also 
provide for an annual wage increase based 
on forecasts of rising productivity. In an 
attempt to secure stability of relations 
they are frequently made binding by the 
parties for a 5-year period. 


Labour Legislation 

Progress has also been made during the 
past year in Canadian labour legislation. 
At recent sessions of the legislatures of 
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’ countries having similar 


the various Canadian provinces some 


notable additions and improvements to 
labour legislation were made. One of the 
larger industrial provinces broke new 


ground in Canada by enacting legislation 
to prohibit discrimination in employment 
on grounds of race, creed, colour, nation- 
ality or place of origin, and to guarantee 
women equal pay with men if they do the 
same work in any establishment. 

In several provinces improvements were 
made in workmen’s compensation and 
safety legislation. Minimum wage rates 
were raised in some cases, and coverage 
broadened so as to include more workers. 
Progress was also made in laws for the 
protection of young workers, and longer 
vacations with pay and public holidays 
were provided for in some provinces. 

Federal legislation has been enacted to 
meet a problem Canada shares with other 
climatic condi- 
tions, namely seasonal unemployment. To 
meet this problem we have introduced a 
scheme of supplementary unemployment 
imsurance benefit, designed to protect 
workers who have exhausted their right to 
ordinary unemployment insurance benefit, 
or who are ineligible for certain other 
reasons, and who become unemployed in 
the winter months when employment 
opportunities are generally least favourable. 

We are continuing to bring other workers 
under the protection of our Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. The usefulness of 
this Act is thus being steadily enlarged. 
On the basis of this legislation, which also 
provides for a national employment ser- 
vice, we recently ratified the ILO Employ- 
ment Service Convention. This was one 
of six conventions ratified by Canada 
duirng the past twelve months. 


Manpower Problems 


Among the subjects that fall within the 
competence of the ILO and that are dealt 
with in the Director-General’s report, there 
are perhaps three that have particularly 
interested the Canadian Government in the 
past year. They relate to manpower, 
social security and prices. 

The aspect of the manpower question 
that concerns us most at the present time 
is the problem of expanding our working 
force to meet the needs of increased indus- 
trial production. 

As one way of finding needed workers, 
we have been looking to other countries. 
Our rate of immigration for the early 
months of 1951 has beem double that of 
the corresponding period in 1950. Last 
February a Federal-Provincial conference 
was held to study methods of rehabilitating 
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handicapped persons, and giving them an 
opportunity to participate in useful employ- 
ment. The placement problems of such 
persons are handled by a special section 
of the National Employment Service, which 
also deals with older workers and with 
young people looking for their first jobs. 
To meet the growing need for skilled 
workers, our Federal-Provincial training 
arrangements: are being expanded. To 
survey the whole area of manpower prob- 
lems, a special national advisory committee 
on manpower was set up early this year. 
This committee was given the task of 
making suggestions to the Government 
concerning the most effective use of 
manpower. 


Old Age Security 


In addition to manpower problems, the 
Canadian Government has been concerned 
with the field of social security. A recent 
amendment to our constitution has opened 
the way for the Federal Government to 
introduce a new system of old age security, 
which is a major departure from our 
present old age pension scheme. A 
universal flat rate pension applicable to all 
persons 70 years of age and over and 
financed by the Federal Government on a 
pay-as-you-go basis is to be put into effect 
next year. In addition, a new old age 
assistance program for the age group 65 
to 69 will be carried on jointly by the 
federal and provincial authorities. 


Inflation 


The third, and perhaps most serious 
social problem that has concerned the 
Canadian Government is that of rising 
prices. We are at present confronted with 
just such a series of problems as the 
Director-General deals with in Chapter 2 
of his report, problems connected with the 
wage-price relationship under conditions 
of high employment. 

I believe it is fairly generally recognized 
in Canada that current price rises are the 
result primarily of international happenings, 
and in particular those which have neces- 
sitated the current defence program. 


Government action against inflation has 
so far been concentrated on fiscal policy 
and credit controls. Allocation of certain 
raw materials has been provided for. 


IT am glad to note that the Director-_ 
General in his report asserts that price 
freezing is undesirable as a long-term 
policy in a peacetime economy. This 
corresponds precisely with the viewpoint of 
the Canadian Government. Our experi- 
ence has proved to us that price control - 


’ 
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is difficult to administer. It almost 
invariably leads to other forms of control, 
including wage freezing. Moreover, if the 
administration of these difficult controls 
proves ineffective, public confidence in the 
stability of democratic government is 
correspondingly weakened. 

In spite of the difficulties involved in 
a price control system, however—and I 
think it is proper to emphasize these diffi- 
culties—it should also be stated that in 
times when there is widespread popular 
acceptance of the idea of sacrifice in the 
common interest, such controls have 
proved their worth. They were of 


inestimable value to us in the last war. , 


They will be used again if necessary. But 
only if necessary. 

We believe that the immediate and most 
practical answer to the problem of infla- 
tion is to strive for higher production. 
This means that it is of the utmost 
importance to give adequate scope to the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the men 
who manage industrial operations. They 
must be given every incentive to develop 
new processes, new ideas. Similarly, 
means must be found to bring forward the 
best ideas and efforts of the workers 
themselves. 


Productivity 

The need for higher productivity, which 
is world-wide, has opened up a new field 
of activity for the ILO, which, in its 
early years put its main emphasis on 
protective legislation. 

While in the past much valuable and 
necessary protective legislation has been 
adopted, it must always be remembered 
that there are limits to the improvements 
that can be wrought in labour’s living 
standards by legislation or even by collec- 
tive bargaining. Beyond those limits, 
further improvements must be sought 


through methods which benefit both 
industry and labour, namely through 
improved methods of production. 

The ILO’s efforts in such fields as 
technical training, labour education, 
employment service organization and reha- 
bilitation of disabled workers, in ascer- 
taining what plans have been developed 
and are in operation, and making this 
information available to other countries, 
are of inestimable value. They make a 
positive contribution to the world’s 
productivity. Studies in labour-manage- 
ment relations, especially labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, help to harmonize old 
differences, and open up new paths to 
industrial peace and progress. 

Past work of the ILO in fostering pro- 
tective legislation, social security, and 
action against unemployment has been the 
springboard for this new development; for 
it is only as the extremes of poverty and 
the fear of destitution are removed, that 
labour can move forward from its tradi- 
tional resistance to the speed-up to a new, 
creative participation in the affairs of 
industry. 

The essential objective is to bring forth 
the greatest possible initiative and creative 
effect by the parties concerned. Govern- 
ments cannot legislate to produce this 
responsible effort. They can and should, 
however, do everything in their power to 
establish a climate favourable to its 
growth. They can offer information and 
technical services to foster the growth of 
labour-management co-operation work; that 
can only come from the parties themselves. 

I believe the ILO is making satisfactory 
progress at the present time along sound 
lines. But it is worthwhile to pause and 
see how the direction taken has altered, 
to reflect how it may alter again and 
develop in the future as we move towards 
the larger, fuller life of which, no doubt, 
we all have our separate visions. 
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ONTARIO SUPREME COURT QUASHES 
CERTIFICATION OF TORONTO NEWSPAPER GUILD 


On July 20, 1950, the Ontario Labour Relations Board certified 
the Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 of the American News- 
paper Guild, as the bargaining agent for workers in the Circula- 
tion Department of the Globe Printing Company. 


Proceedings against the Board’s action were launched by the 
Company in the Supreme Court of Ontario; and on June 1, 
1951, Mr. Justice Gale handed down his judgment. He found 
that “the Company did not receive a proper hearing”, and issued 
an order quashing the certification. 


On June 15, the Guild filed a Notice of Appeal against the 
Court’s decision. Three days later, in a statement to the press, 
Premier Frost of Ontario discussed some of the broad issues 
involved in the Gale judgment. 


In the following article, the judgment of Mr. Justice Gale is 
summarized, the grounds on which the judgment will be appealed 
are set forth, and the statement of Premier Frost is reproduced 


an part. 


Judgment of Mr. Justice Gale 


Facts of the Case 


Mr. Justice Gale first summed up the 
facts. 

On June 12, 1950, the Globe Printing 
Company received a notice from the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board inform- 
ing it that the Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, sought to be certified as the 
bargaining agent of the employees of the 
Company in the Circulation Department. 
Attached to the notice was a copy of the 
union’s application for certification and its 
accompanying affidavit of verification. In 
the application the union stated that it 
had a majority of the employees in the 
Circulation Department as members in 
good standing and that the approximate 
number of employees in the unit was 80. 
The Company filed a reply with the Board 
stating that the number of employees 
involved was 93 and requesting the Board 
to direct and conduct a vote by secret 
ballot of the employees to determine con- 
clusively whether they desired to be repre- 
sented by the union. In the following 
month there were widespread rumours 
throughout the Department that a number 
of the employees involved had resigned as 
members of the union. 
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The application for certification came 
before the Board for hearing on July 12, 
1950. The Board first heard the repre- 
sentations of both parties concerning -the 
description and composition of the 
bargaining unit, and reserved decision on 
that point. It then proceeded to hear the 
claims of the union as to the number of 
employees. who were members in good 
standing and represented by it. Counsel 
for the union declared that 59 of the 
employees concerned were members of the 
union, and he filed with the clerk docu- 
ments which he said represented 56 
members who had paid initiation fees or 
dues and one other document which he 
stated represented a member who had 
mailed a card to the secretary without 
enclosing any money and _ subsequently 
mailed $1 to the secretary. The union 
representative made a statement to the 
Board substantiating the assertions con- 
cerning the document with which there 
had not been enclosed any money. 
Counsel for the union stated further that 
the recording sheets of the union for the 
month of June showed 58 members. 

The Board then called upon the Com- 


pany’s representative for lists of employees 


in the Circulation Department showing 
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occupational classification of individual 
employees. Lists of employees in that 
Department as of June 7 and July 5 were 
filed. 

Counsel for the Company then sub- 
mitted that the documents filed by the 
union did not show that the union repre- 
sented a majority of members in good 
standing as alleged and asked to cross- 
examine the union representative. The 
Chairman asked the purpose of the 
cross-examination and counsel for the 
Company stated that he had information 
to the effect that a number of employees 
in the Circulation Department had sent 
in their resignations as members of the 
union. The Chairman stated he saw no 
relevancy to resignations. Counsel for the 
Company. argued that to refuse him the 
right to cross-examine was directly at 
variance with the Board’s policy of 
checking the alleged membership of a 
union with employers’ lists as of the date 
of the application and of the date of the 
hearing, and that, since he was precluded 
by previous rulings of the Board from 
examining the membership cards or other 
evidence filed by the union, the right to 
cross-examination was vital in order to 
bring out the relevant and material facts. 
Counsel for the union objected to any 
cross-examination of union officials, but 
stated that all of the cards did represent 
members in good standing according to the 
union constitution. He did not deny 
receipt of resignations from membership in 
the union from Circulation Department 
employees. The Chairman of the Board 
ruled against allowing counsel for the 
Company to cross-examine. 

Counsel for the Company then sub- 
mitted that, since the Company was 
precluded from soliciting evidence from 
employees and since the Board had ruled 
against the right to cross-examine, a heavy 
onus lay upon the Board to make a full 
and fair investigation in order to satisfy 
itself that a majority of the employees of 
the unit were members in good standing, 
and that the Board should question the 
union representative and examine the docu- 
ments. Counsel for the union objected and 
the Board sustained the objection. Counsel 
for the Company further submitted that 
the Board ought to make a full investiga- 
tion, including the examination of some or 
all of the employees concerned. Counsel 
for the union objected to any such 
investigation on the ground of delay, and 
counsel for the Company then submitted 
to the Board that the issue could be 
resolved by ordering a representation vote 


by secret ballot. The hearing was con- 
cluded and the Board reserved its decision. 

A certification was issued dated July 20, 
1950, and in a letter dated July 21, the 
Registrar of the Board informed the 
Company of the Board’s decision. After 
defining the bargaining unit, the letter 
stated :— 

The Board further finds, on the basis of 
the documentary evidence submitted by 
the parties, that of the 92 employees in 
that bargaining unit as of the date of 
filing of the application, 58 are members 
in good standing of the applicant; that of 
the 95 employees in that bargaining unit 
as of the date of the hearing conducted 
by the Board in the matter, 57 are mem- 
bers in good standing of the applicant. 

Developments after the certification order 
was issued are then described. 

After the certificate was issued counsel 
for the Company received several tele- 
phone calls from various persons repre- 
senting themselves to be employees in the 
Circulation Department with the advice 
that although they had been members of 
the Union, they had resigned and had 
addressed letters of resignation to the 
secretary of the Union prior to the hear- 
ing of the Board on July 12. In response 
to their statement that they did not wish 
to be considered members of the Union 
and for information as to what they could 
do to protect their interests, they were 
informed by counsel for the Company that 
he was unable to advise them in the 
matter and [he] referred them to the 
Board. 


On July 26 counsel for the Company 
wrote to the Board and to the union asking 
that the matter be reconsidered under the 
provisions of Section 5 of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, 1948, on the ground 
that the Board had erred in neglecting to 
find out whether certain employees repre- 
sented by the union as being members in 
good standing had not in fact revoked their 
membership by notice in writing to the 
secretary some time before the hearing. 
[Section 5 permits the Board, if it con- 
siders it advisable to do so, to reconsider 
any decision or order made by it and to 
vary or revoke any such decision or order.] 
The Company also asked for a secret ballot 
vote. In a further letter dated July 31, 
counsel for the Company informed the 
Board that the employees who stated that 
they had resigned were voluntarily offering 
to appear before the Board and that the 
names of such persons would be furnished 
to the Board if desired. 

The Chairman of the Board advised the 
Company by letter dated August 1 that 
“the Board does not consider it advisable 
to reconsider its decision in the case”. 

Counsel for the Company then wrote the 
Board on August 8 naming seven employees 
who had informed him that they had sent 
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resignations to the union secretary a con- 
siderable time before the hearing, and that 
approximately 20 employees in all had 
taken similar action. Counsel for the 
Company again requested a rehearing. 

By August 10 am employee in the 
Circulation Department “had spontaneously 
supplied counsel for the Company with 19 
Certificates of Post Office Registrations 
which were said to be receipts for regis- 
tered letters of resignation mailed by 
employees in that Department to the 
secretary of the union prior to the 10th of 
July”. This was set out in an affidavit 
which was forwarded to the Board on 
August 10. On August 10 the Chairman 
wrote the Company advising it that “the 
Board does not intend to take any further 
action in the matter.” 

The Company then instituted proceed- 
Ings in the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
applying to have the Board’s decision 
reviewed and the certification order 
quashed. 

The Company based its application for 
review on the following grounds: first, that 
no hearing was had as required by the Act 
and the Regulations; secondly, that the 
Company was refused the right to put its 
case before the Board, the right to cross- 
examine with respect to the evidence 
submitted by the union, and the right of 
having an investigation made by the 
Board; third, that the circumstances 
exhibited bias on the part of the Board 
in favour of the union. The Company 
contended that if any of these allegations 
were true the certificate ought to be set 
aside for the reason that the Company and 
the employees involved did not have com- 
plete justice at the hands of the Board. 


Grounds for Referral to Higher Court 


Mr. Justice Gale then set out the grounds 
on which, according to the common law, a 
judgment of a lower tribunal may be 
brought before a higher court for review 
through certiorari proceedings. He accepted 
the statement of Mr. Justice Gibson in 
The King v. Mahony, (1910), later approved 
by the Privy Council in Rex v. Nat. Bell 
Inquors, Limited, (1922), that a decision 
may be reviewed 


_ (a) where there is want or excess of 
jurisdiction when the inquiry begins or 
during its progress; 

(b) when, in the exercise of jurisdiction, 
there is error on the face of the adjudica- 
tion; 

_ (¢) where there has been abuse of 
jurisdiction (as by mis-stating the com- 
plaint, ete., or disregard of the essentials 
of justice and the conditions regulating 
the functions and duty of the tribunal) ; 
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(d) where the Court is shown to be 
disqualified by likelihood of bias or by 
interest; 

(e) where there is fraud. 

The Company took the position that it 
was entitled to remedy under (c) and (d) 
above. 


Five Questions Considered 
In dealing with the Company’s claim, 
Mr. Justice Gale considered the following 
questions :— 
(1) Was the Board biased in favour of 
the Union? 


(2) Is the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board required to conduct a _ hearing 
before it may certify bargaining agents, 
and if so, was there a hearing in this 
case? 

(3) Is certiorari available where, in 
appearing before an inferior tribunal 
appointed to discharge judicial or quasi- 
judicial functions, a party is deprived of 
the opportunity to meet the opponent’s 
case? 

(4) If so, was there in the circum- 
stances of this matter such measure of 
deprivation as to justify an order of 
certiorari? 

(5) Is Section 5 of the Act inapplicable 
because it does not protect a certificate 
of the Board, or because, in any event, it 
does not apply if the Board has denied to 
one of the parties his right to receive 
substantial justice? 


In discussing the first question, Mr. 
Justice Gale defined bias as applied to a 
person or tribunal exercising judicial func- 
tions as “a state of mind disqualifying the 
person affected from adjudicating impar- 
tially in respect of the subject-matter under 
consideration”. He held that the circum- 
stances fell short of indicating bias on the 
part of the Board and his answer to the 
first question was “no”. 

He then proceeded to consider whether 
the Company had been denied its pre- 
rogative to receive natural justice from 
the Board. The Labour Relations Act, 
1948, and Regulations provide that the 
Labour Relations Board may certify an 
applicant union as the bargaining agent 
for the employees in a defined unit 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the unit are 
members in good standing of the trade 
union; or 

(b) if, as a result of a vote of the 


employees in the unit, the Board is satis- 
fied that a majority of them have selected 


the trade union to be a bargaining agent 


on their behalf. 


Section 4 of the Act further provides 
that 


4. If in any proceeding before the 
Board a question arises as to whether,— 


(h) a person is a member in good . 


standing of a trade union, the board shall 


decide the question and, subject to such 


a 
< 
. 
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right of appeal as may be provided by 
the regulations, its decision shall be final 
and conclusive. 


On August 12, 1949, the Board issued the 
following Statement of Policy in regard to 
its interpretation of “member in good 
standing” :— 

In support of applications for certifica- 
tions filed on and after September 1, 1949, 
the Board will require an applicant for 
certification to adduce evidence that each 
employee claimed to be a member in good 
standing of the applicant has 


(1) applied for membership in the 
applicant, and 


(2) (a) indicated his assumption of 
the responsibilities of membership by 
paying to the applicant, on his own 
behalf, an amount of at least $1 in 
respect of the prescribed initiation fee 
or monthly dues of the applicant, or 


(b) indicated his assumption of the 
responsibilities of membership by pre- 
senting himself for initiation or by 
taking the members’ obligation, or by 
doing some other act which, in the 
opinion of the Board, is consistent only 
with membership in the applicant, and 


(3) been accepted into membership 
by the applicant. 


After examining the above, and other 
provisions of the Act empowering the 
Board to make a full inquiry into any 
matter before it and the Board’s Rules, 
Mr. Justice Gale concluded that they 
imposed upon the Board the primary duty 
of conducting a hearing. As to whether 
there was a hearing in this case, his view 
was that there was a hearing “in a narrow 
sense of the word”. 

Tt was not the kind of hearing usually 
encountered in Courts of law, or, in my 
personal experience, before this Board. 
No matter how unsatisfactory the pro- 
ceedings may appear when compared with 
judicial methods, it is to be remembered, 
however, that the Board has the right to 
prescribe its own modus operandi and it 
is not to be censured for having done so 
unless the essentials of justice have been 
suppressed in the process. 


His answer to the second question accord- 
ingly was that the Board was required to 
conduct a hearing, and he held “with 
considerable doubt” that the Board did 
conduct a hearing. 

Coming to the third and fourth ques- 
tions, he was not satisfied that the Com- 
pany was permitted the opportunity of 
presenting its side of the matter or of 
answering the union’s case. Refusal of 
such permission constitutes a breach of the 
fundamental rule that any person in a 
judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding is to 
have the right to be heard. He cited 
numerous cases concerning the right of a 


party before a tribunal to be heard, among 
them In re Robinson (1949), 1 DLR 115:— 
The law in respect to procedure before 
administrative tribunals is well-established 
and needs little discussion. They can 
obtain information in any way they think 
best, always giving a fair opportunity to 
those who are parties in the controversy 
for correcting or contradicting any 
relevant statement prejudicial to their 
view; Board of Education v. Rice. 


In regard to the case before him, he 
considered that a proper hearing was not 
allowed the Company. 

It is my view that the Company did not 
receive a proper hearing in this instance 
in that it was not allowed to see the 
documents filed by the Union or to 
cross-examine the person who made a 
statement as to their effect and thus it 
was denied a reasonable opportunity. of 
meeting the case which was made against 
The 


In one sense. he continued, it might be 
said that the Company ought not to be 
concerned with the consequences of certi- 
fication, but from the Company’s stand- 
point extremely important results follow. 
Tts relations with its employees and its 
future wage structure are two matters 
which may be materially altered. Tt-38 
wrong, therefore, to contend that here the 
Company is any less touched by the 
certification than the Union or the 
employees. Its interest in the proceed- 
ings, though quite different, is certainly 
substantial. 


Evidence Allowed 

He then listed the evidence that was 
before the Board im the hearing of the 
application: the statements in the union’s 
application and _ the affidavit verifying 
them; the Company’s reply duly verified 
by affidavit; the statement by counsel for 
the union that the union claimed 59 mem- 
bers; membership documents filed by the 
union; a statement by the counsel for the 
union that the recording sheets for the 
union for June, 1950, showed 58 members; 
the lists of employees furnished by the 
Company; a statement by counsel for the 
Company that he had information that a 
number of employees had sent in their 
resignations as members of the union. 


Thus the case advanced by the union 
was that it had as members in good stand- 
ing 56 to 59 employees in a unit consisting 
of 95 employees. The Company had to 
answer this claim in order to resist certifi- 
cation. It was precluded from calling as 
witnesses the persons who were said to 
have resigned from the union because the 
Company and its counsel “had studiously 
refrained from indulging in any investiga- 
tion concerning those resignations”. Previous 
rulings of the Board had shown that under 
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the Act an employer’s action is objection- 
able “if it creates in the mind of a 
reasonable employee the impression that 
the employer is bringing pressure to bear 
upon him to cause him to abstain from 
exercising his lawful rights”. It might be 
suggested that the Company could have 
called as a witness some official of the 
union who could give information as to 
the number of employees in the Depart- 
ment who were then members of the 
union; but the most effective way in which 
the Company could have tested the merits 
of the application was to cross-examine 
the person who was presenting it to the 
Board. 


Unfortunately, in this case the right to 
cross-examination was not granted and 
in that fact alone I think the Company 
was improperly excluded from a cardinal 
privilege which it enjoys under our juris- 
prudence; that exclusion, of itself, was 
tantamount to a denial of basic justice. 


At the Court hearing it was also argued 
that the cross-examination of the union 
representative would not have produced 
anything which would have advanced the 
Company’s position, since the Chairman 
had stated that resignations were not 
relevant. Mr. Justice Gale took exception 
to this view, holding that 


where it is incumbent upon a tribunal to 
decide at any given moment whether 
employees are members in good standing 
of a trade union, no evidence could be 
more important than that tending to show 
that the employees who were believed to 
be members had in fact resigned... 
Whether they had done so effectually is, 
of course, another matter, but with that 
evidence before it, the Board would have 
then been required to examine into other 
circumstances both in law and in fact 
relating to the question of the validity of 
the resignations. 


The Company might also have been 
able to defeat the application if it had 
been allowed to see the membership cards 
filed with the Board by the union. His 
Lordship noted that there was in evidence 
before him a statement to the effect that 
the Board has consistently ruled that 
employers are not entitled to examine 
membership cards filed by unions. If resort 
is to be had to this ruling, then full and 
fair opportunity ought always to be con+ 
ferred upon the parties to the application 
other than the union to challenge by cross- 
examination the union’s claim that it 
represents a majority of the employees 
affected. He supported his view by refer- 
ence to the judgment of Chief Justice 
Brown of the Saskatchewan Court of 
King’s Bench in the Capital Cab case (L.G., 
1950, p. 707). 
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He further pointed out that the Com- 
pany’s expedient of filing an affidavit with 
the Board following the certification order 
and asking for reconsideration, failed to 
secure a hearing in that the Board declined 
to examine any representations or evidence 
presented after the date of the certification. 

Summing up, he concluded that the 
Board had acted in such a way as to offend 
the principles of justice, and that the 
remedy of certiorari was available to the 
Company unless Section 5 of the Act 
precluded that relief. 


Section 5 of the Act 

Mr. Justice Gale then discussed the 
point raised in the fifth question, the effect 
of Section 5 of the Act, which reads:— 


Subject to such right of appeal as may 
be provided by the regulations, the orders, 
decisions and rulings of the Board shall 
be final and shall not be questioned or 
reviewed nor shall any proceeding before 
the Board be removed, nor shall the Board 
be restrained, by injunction, prohibition, 
mandamus, quo warranto, certiorari or 
otherwise by any court, but the Board 
may, if it considers it advisable to do so, 
reconsider any decision or order made by 
it and may vary or revoke any such deci- 
sion or order. 


It was argued before the Court that the 
Court was confined to’ an examination of 
the Board’s jurisdiction at the commence- 
ment of the hearing. His Lordship pointed 
out that certiorari is appropriate when there 
has been an abuse of jurisdiction by the 
inferior court, where it has disregarded the 
essentials of justice during the course of 
proceedings before it, or where fraud is 
practised upon it. In this case, therefore, 
it was proper to consider all the circum- 
stances to ascertain whether or not the 
proceedings before the Board were con- 
ducted in such a manner that its certificate 
was vulnerable. 

He then dealt with the question whether 
Section 5 affects certification. It is a rule 
of statute interpretation that express words 
are needed to alter the common law. It 
might be held that certification is not 
included in the expression “orders, deci- 
sions and rulings of the Board”. However, 
he concluded that the second part of the 
section covers certification since it provides 
that no proceeding before the Board may ~ 
“be removed ... by certiorari or otherwise 
by any Court...” 

He then discussed the precedents on the 
subject of no-certiorari clauses. He found 
that the phrase “want of jurisdiction” is 
extremely flexible and has been extended 
to include imperfections which ordinarily 


, 


might not be regarded as pertaining to 
jurisdiction at all. A substantial failure 
to follow the dictates of essential justice 
has been held to constitute a want or 
defect of jurisdiction. He cited various 
cases in which no-certiorari clauses had 
been held not to protect an administrative 
board’s ruling where the courts had found 
abuse of jurisdiction. One of these was 
the John East Iron Works case in Saskat- 
chewan, where the Court of Appeal quashed 
orders of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G., 1950, p. 704). 


By those orders the Board had rein- 
stated five employees with payment of the 
entire amount which they would have 
received by way of wages had they not 
been discharged. The formal order as well 
as the reasons for judgment of the Board 
fixed the monetary loss by simply calcu- 
lating what wages the employees would 
have received had they continued in their 
employ. No other consideration was men- 
tioned. The Court of Appeal nullified the 
orders on the single ground that the Board 
had ignored the rule of law requiring the 
employees in those circumstances to miti- 
gate their loss. 


Notice of Appeal 


On June 15, the Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, local 87 of the American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO), asked the Ontario Court of 
Appeal to set aside the decision of Mr. 
Justice Gale, and to restore the certification 
of the Guild by the Ontario Labour Board. 
The following are the grounds on which the 
appeal was based, as quoted from the appeal 
notice :— 


1. The learned judge erred in taking into 
consideration those portions of affi- 
davits filed which had reference to 
events occurring subsequent to the 
hearing held by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and subsequent to 
the making of the Board’s certificate. 


2. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the Court was entitled to con- 
sider evidence of the conduct of the 
Labour Relations Board during the 
course of the hearing, and the learned 
judge should have confined himself 
to the question of whether or not the 
said Labour Relations Board had 
initial jurisdiction to decide the ques- 
tions answered in its certificate. 


3. The learned judge erred in finding 
that Section 5 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1948, did not protect the 
certificate issued by the said Board 
herein from being reviewed or 
quashed by this Court. 


Mr. Justice Gale found that these cases 
pointed to the “irresistible conclusion that 
inferior Courts are not sheltered by no- 
certiorari provisions where there has been 
an abuse of jurisdiction in the form of a 
denial of substantial justice”. He discussed 
three other judgments tending to the 
opposite view, but considered these not 
decisive enough to change his conclusion. 

He then referred to the provisions of 
Magna Carta, which has been made part 
of the law of Ontario, that the King shall 
not “deny or defer to any man, either 
justice or right”. He held that this 
provision 

gives force to the contention that any act 

of a tribunal which disallows to any 

person who comes before it his privilege 

of justice is ultra vires that tribunal, and 

for that reason alone it may well be 

thought that a denial of justice is equiv- 

alent to disclaimer of jurisdiction. 
Decision 

For the reasons outlined above, the Court 
ordered the certification of the union 
quashed. There was no order as to costs. 


4. The learned judge erred in holding 
that the Court has power to inquire 
into, or to determine, the matters 
which it is proper for the Board to 
take into consideration in making its 
decision on a question arising under 
Section 4 (h) of the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948. 


5. The learned judge erred in finding 
that what was done by the Board 
herein constituted in any way a 
denial to any party of natural or 
essential justice. 


6. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the respondent, Globe Printing 
Co., should have been permitted to 
examine the documents filed by the 
applicant at the hearing before the 
Board. 


7. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the respondent, Globe Printing 
Co., should have been permitted to 
cross-examine the representative of 
the applicant on the question of 
resignations. 

8. The learned judge erred in finding 
that certiorari would lie, despite the 
provisions of Section 5 of the Labour 
Relations Act, 1948, because of a 
failure to do natural justice. 
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9. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the respondent, Globe Printing 
Co., was a party affected by the 
decision of the Board on the issue 
of membership in good standing and 
entitled to tender or to test evidence 
on such issue. 


10. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the provisions of Magna Carta, 
RSO 1897, c. 322, were infringed by 


Statement of Premier Frost 


The following is the text, in part, of the 
statement made on June 18, 1961, 
by the Premier of Ontario, the Hon. 
Leslie M. Frost:— 


A great deal of consideration has been 
given to what is known as the Gale judg- 
ment and its effect om governmental boards 
and commissions which exercise semi- 
judicial functions. 


In considering this matter, on the one 
hand we have the problem of administrative 
law and the creation of boards and com- 
missions of which we have many, and which 
of necessity and by reason of the days in 
which we live, have to have summary and 
non-appealable powers. The functions are 
largely administrative but nevertheless they 
also have judicial functions in that they 
have to determine the rights of persons 
and make their decisions which are in main 
not appealable. 


On the other hand we have our courts. 
Our courts are not administrative. Their 
function is to interpret the law and to 
apply the law in the matters which come 
under their review. Of necessity they can- 
not be administrative. They are not 
designed for such purposes and, therefore, 
where governments of necessity have had 
to act on matters which are largely business 
and administrative, as I have stated, the 
boards of necessity have been given 
summary powers. 


The effect of the Gale judgment may be 
roughly stated as while acknowledging the 
rights of the legislature to deny any appeal 
from the decisions of the (labour relations) 
board, that nevertheless this denial is 
interpreted very strictly and that it is 
inherent in the statutes that while the 
board’s decisions are final that such denial 
does not go to the extent of depriving any 
applicant or person before the board of the 
right of a fair trial and, therefore, it is 
the duty of any board or commission in 
determining any judicial matter to be 
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the Board herein or in failing to give 
effect to the Labour Relations Act, 
1948, in his consideration of the said 
Magna Carta. 

11. The learned judge erred in failing to 
recognize the procedure established 
by the Board for intervention by 
individual employees for the purpose 
of explaining their position and 
views with reference to an: applicant 
trade union. 


particularly careful to see that full justice 
is done in the matter of fair trial and a 
fair hearing. 

I may say that this is a matter which 
has given the government, and indeed I 
believe other governments, very consider- 
able concern. In the complex society and 
days in which we live the administrative 
boards with powers of adjudication are 
necessary. Administrative matters cannot 
be thrown into the courts. Matters have 
to be determined quickly and efficiently 
and, indeed, without appeal. 

At the same time, as I shall state later, 
there are grounds for concern as to the 
effect of such widespread powers upon the 
rights of the individual. After all, our 
democracy has been built upon the freedom 
of individuals, and we all view with concern 
things which tend to take away from the 
rights of individuals. In referring to this 
matter, I would like to express confidence 
in our boards and commissions. 


Indeed in the decision which we are con- 
sidering affecting a decision of the board 
in question, Mr. Justice Gale particularly 
found that while in disagreement with the 
actions of the board that the board had 
not acted with bias and that what had been 
done did not allow him to draw the con- 
clusion that the board was favouring one 
side, and that his conclusion was not a 
veflection on the integrity of the board. I 
take the same position with all of our 
boards. .. . 

I am satisfied that the legislature in 
giving broad, non-appealable powers to our 
boards and commissions has done so with 
the understanding that there would always 
be a full and complete hearing and fair 
trial of the issues and that there should 
be the fullest opportunity of presenting all 
sides of the case. Indeed a board or 
commission with arbitrary powers has a 
very definite duty to see that such is the 
case. 
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The Gale judgment is before the courts. 
The same was delivered on June 1, 1951, 
and was subject to an appeal. An appeal 
has been entered and the case is subjudice. 
It, therefore, would be improper for me to 
comment upon the facts of the case. The 
decision, however, may be divided into two 
parts :— 

1. The finding of the judge that when a 
judicial or quasi-judicial body is set up to 
perform particular functions and its deci- 
sions are not appealable, that it is still 
inherent in our law that it perform these 
functions according to the fundamental 
principles of natural justice, which include 
a fair and complete and impartial hearing, 
and that if such body fails in conducting 
this hearing to give all parties a fair hearing 
and opportunities for expressing their 
respective cases then such board would be 
acting beyond its jurisdiction and the 
powers conferred upon it by the legislature 
and its decisions might be set aside by the 
court. 

2. The facts upon which the judge found 
that in this case natural justice had not 
been given and that, therefore, the decision 
of the board should be set aside. 

On the second point I shall have no 
comment. The facts upon which the judge 
applied the law stated in 1 are before the 
courts and on the merits determination will 
be made as to whether on these facts 
natural justice was given or not. On the 
other hand, what I have stated in 1 con- 
cerning the law is not subjudice and I think 
may be properly commented upon. 

At the outset I said that the arbitrary 
and non-appealable powers of boards and 
commission are a matter of concern for this 
and other governments. In the various 
legislative bodies in Canada there is in- 
creasing interest in human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and indeed repre- 
sentations have been made, particularly to 
the federal government, concerning a Bill 
of Rights. 

[Premier Frost then referred, among other 
things, to the Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Fundamental 


Freedoms (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2028); to 
the representations stressing the need for a 
bill of rights which were recently made to 
the Prime Minister of Canada (L.G., June, 
1951, pp. 768-9); to the anti-discrimination 
legislation passed by the Ontario Legisla- 
ture during the 1951 Session (L.G., June, 


1951, p. 846); and to recent changes in the 


membership of the Niagara Parks Commis- 
sion and in the administration of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, 
which had been made to safeguard the 
public interest. He continued as follows] :— 


I, of course, recognize some very real 
and practical difficulties in the situation. 
While above everything else not wanting in 
all our boards or commissions to deny 
natural justice or a fair hearing one could 
not think of throwing administrative 
matters into the courts. Only chaos could 
result from this. 

Personally, I do not think that this 
need be the case in followimg out the 
general law stated in the Gale judgment. 
If care is always taken to give a fair trial 
and a fair hearing of issues before our 
boards, then, of course, there is no possi- 
bility of this. 

If it appears in the future that our desire 
to protect individuals and to give full 
justice is being used for the purpose of 
abuse and delay then the legislature in its 
wisdom will have to intervene, but in 
intervening we should always be careful to 
retain as our primary objective the funda- 
mentals upon which our democratic way of 
life has been founded. 

In connection with this appeal, the board 
is not an appellant. I have stated what 
the government’s view is from a standpoint 
of public policy. As regards the matter of 
fact as to whether there was a violation or 
not, this matter will be presented to the 
courts by two of the parties, the appellant 
guild and the respondent company. The 
position of the government will be to see 
that justice is done to our citizens and that 
the principles of our law are maintained. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF HALIFAX, 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND 
VANCOUVER, OCTOBER 1950* 


This second article on hours and working conditions in five major 
Canadian cities indicates a few noticeable differences from 
comparable information for 1949. The normal work week has 
been reduced in two of the cities, Halifax and Winnipeg. 
Maximum vacations with pay have been increased somewhat, 
and more workers, particularly in Halifax and Vancouver, are 
being paid for at least some of the statutory holidays when not 
worked. Information on the growing practice of giving regular 
rest and wash-up periods and paying a wage differential for shift 
work is also presented in the following article. 


There have been a few significant 
changes during 1950 in the hours and 
working conditions of plant employees in 
the manufacturing industries of five 
representative Canadian cities: Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Information comparable with that 
obtained in 19491 indicates that there has 
been a noticeable reduction in normal 
weekly hours in Halifax and Winnipeg. 
Also, a greater proportion of workers are 
now employed in establishments with 
maximum vacation periods of three or 
four weeks with pay after long periods 
of employment. In MHalifax and Van- 
couver there has been a decrease in the 
proportion of employees who'are not paid 
for any of the statutory holidays observed 
unless these days are worked. 

There has been little change in the 
payment provisions for overtime work 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays. 

Additional information is presented in 
this article on the fairly widespread 
practices of shutting down manufacturing 
plants for a vacation period, permitting 
recognized rest and wash-up periods to 


* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work in their 
establishments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 

1 “Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, October 1949”, the 
Lasour Gazerte, July, 1950, p. 1014. 
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employees, and paying a wage differential 
to the workers on other than the day 
shift. 

Data from more than 2,700 establish- 
ments, employing about 264,000 plant 
workers, have been studied to obtain a 
comparative picture of hours and working 
conditions in these five Greater Cities. 
Information was obtained from plants not 
only in the cities themselves but also 
from those surrounding communities which 
form an integral part of the metropolitan 
economy. 

The industrial distribution of employees 
in the five cities is very nearly similar 
to the distribution for 1949, presented in 
the previous article. The proportion of 
female employees has increased only 
slightly, ranging from 16 per cent in 
Vancouver to 29 per cent in Montreal. 
Twenty-one per cent of the workers in 
Halifax, 27 per cent in Toronto and 26 
per cent in Winnipeg were women. 


The Normal Work Week.—Information 
on the normal work week in the manu- 
facturing industries of the five cities 
studied in this article has been presented 
in detail in the previous issue of the 
Lasour GazetTre.2 As mentioned there, the 


normal work week for plant employees at_ 


October, 1950, averaged 44:2 hours in 
Halifax, almost 44 hours in Montreal, 42-5 
hours in Toronto, 438 hours in Winnipeg 
and 41 hours in Vancouver. 


2See “The Normal Work Week in Canadian- 


Manufacturing Industries, October 1950”, the 
Lasour GazerTe, June 1951, p. 797. Note especially 
the sections on Normal Weekly Hours by City and 
The Five-Day Week, pp. 801-2, and Table III. 
p. 808. 
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The following comparison of the propor- 
tions of plant employees according to their 
normal weekly hours will give an indication 
of the variation in the work week both 
within and between cities:— 


lishments which paid this rate for work on 
Sundays. In Montreal 38 per cent of the 
workers were in plants which paid double 
time and 27 per cent were in those which 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Normal Work Week % 
AOMNOUPS SAIL PLORSIn <n < v-cccar ousle 1o°s0)8a\eanelel S70 
Between 40 and 44 hours.............. 3.8 
AAMUne AD MERE Bee crak relcte,< cen aets 6:4 eal seevale 64.6 
More. thane o  DOULBS re dense o.0'0. oie ann 17.9 
TIES ELUM cha c fact caste ees 6 ater 100.0 


Ee EEE—E_———— oar enna ane 


The predominant work week in Halifax 
was 44 hours, and in Vancouver, 40 hours. 
In Montreal and Toronto the largest group 
of workers on the same work week were 
employed 40 hours, but large numbers of 
workers were on a 45-hour week. A 
slightly higher proportion of workers in 
Winnipeg were on a 40-hour week than on 
a 44-hour week. 

The proportion of plant employees on a 
five-day week in 1950 ranged from 19 per 
cent in Halifax to 85 per cent in Toronto. 
Seventy-five per cent of the workers in 
Montreal, 54 per cent in Winnipeg and 80 
per cent in Vancouver were also reported 


. to be working a five-day week. 


The major changes in the normal work 
week during the year preceding October 1, 
1950, have occurred in Halifax and 
Winnipeg, where there has been a notice- 
able reduction in normal weekly hours. 
There was little change in the proportions 
of workers reported on a five-day week 
in 1950 as compared with 1949, except for 
small reductions in Halifax and Vancouver. 


Overtime Payment.—Payment for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours in 
1950 was predominately one and one-half 
times the regular wage in each of the five 
cities, as it was in 1949. Time and one- 
half for the first 3 or 4 hours of overtime 
and double time thereafter was paid by 
establishments employing about 10 per 
cent of the workers in Montreal, 5 per 
cent of the workers in Toronto and about 
14 per cent in Vancouver. Just over 10 
per cent of the workers in Winnipeg were 
employed in plants where the overtime 
payment was time and one-quarter from 
Monday through Friday. A very small 
number of workers in each city were paid 
double time for overtime work. 

Double time for work on Sundays, or 
the 7th working day where there is a 
continuous operation, was paid to the 
largest group of workers in Halifax, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg. Bighty-three per cent 
of the workers in Halifax were in estab- 


a} % ‘Oo oO 
30.6 42.8 33.9 78.4 

9.2 21.7 16.2 2.5 
35.2 26.4 35.3 17.0 
25.0 9.1 14.6 2.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


paid time and one-half; in Winnipeg the 
corresponding proportions were 41 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. Time and 
one-half, however, was paid by establish- 
ments employing the largest group of 
workers in Toronto and Vancouver, 
although large groups were eligible to be 
paid double time for work on Sunday. 
The proportion of workers in plants paying 
time and one-half and double time, respec- 
tively, was 45 per cent and 21 per cent 
in Toronto and 41 per cent and 35 per 
cent in Vancouver. Most of the remainder 
of the employees were working in estab- 
lishments which did not report any over- 
time policy for work on Sundays, probably 
because no work has been done on that 
day and none anticipated. 

There has been very little change, 
during the year previous to the 1950 
survey, in the rates of overtime payment 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—More than 
two-thirds of the plant employees in each 
of the five cities were employed in manu- 
facturing establishments which reported 
giving an initial vacation of one week with 
pay, generally after a year of employment 
(Table I). Almost all of the remaining 
employees were in plants which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay, 
mainly after the same period of work. 
The proportion of employees who were in 
establishments giving an initial vacation 
of two weeks with pay was 31 per cent 
in Halifax, 6 per cent in Montreal, 7 per 
cent in Toronto, 12 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 10 per cent in Vancouver. 


Most of the workers in each of the 
cities except Halifax, where a much larger 
proportion received an initial vacation of 
two weeks, were in plants where the period 
of vacation was increased as the worker’s 
term of employment continued. In Halifax, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver the majority of 
these workers may become eligible to 
receive a maximum vacation of two weeks’ 
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with pay, usually after 5 years of employ- 
ment or less. In Montreal and Toronto 
almost equal proportions of the workers 
were in establishments which increased the 
vacation period to a maximum of two 
weeks with pay and three weeks with pay, 
mainly after 5 years or less in the first 
instance and from 15 to 25 years in the 
second. A small number of workers in 
Montreal, Teronto and Vancouver could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
period of four weeks with pay, generally 
after 25 years of employment. 

Combining those employees whose 
initial vacation period is maintained 
regardless of the length of employment 
with those whose vacation period may be 
increased after a time, the proportion in 
each city according to the maximum 
vacation they may receive is as follows:— 


‘DAY WEEK FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 


or average straight-time earnings in the 
case of piece-workers, for the period of 
the vacation. In some establishments the 
vacation pay is based on a percentage of 
the employee’s annual earnings, 2 per cent 
being considered equivalent to one week’s 


vacation, 4 per cent equivalent to two 


weeks’ vacation with pay, ete., after a 
year of employment. In a few other 
instances the vacation pay is based on the 
number of months worked during the year, 
one-half of a day’s pay per month being 
considered equivalent to one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after a year of service. 
During the year previous to October, 
1950, there have been some increases in 
the periods of annual vacations with pay, 
particularly with respect to the maximum 
vacation period. A larger proportion of 


Halifax Montreal ‘Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Maximum Vaeation Period % % % lo % 
mimweekrwith Day see hte et cee 32.2 16.0 9.1 T5a0 16.8 
DAWGEKS MW ICO! Daly ce. ne. eae, cnet 54.5 34 JS 46.2 65.8 65.0 
SMWCCIGS \F1 Uh WD AY whee. Aecs oe I P23 39.5 42.3 19.2 14.1 
SeNOeks WIth) Day. “reve Co aa ear ae ae ee Ss 4.7 2.0 1.4 
Opheneperlods, paid stori,. Soman eine 13) 4 2.7 
otal Mis. chy. Selects a eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Most of the workers who may become 
eligible to receive a maximum vacation of 
three weeks may also receive an inter- 
mediate vacation of two weeks, generally 
after 5 years of employment; and those 
who may become eligible for a maximum 
of four weeks with pay may also receive 
an intermediate vacation of three weeks. 

Payment for the annual vacation is 
usually equivalent to the employee’s wage, 
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the workers are in plants which give a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay, and a number of establishments have 
extended the paid vacation to four weeks 
after long periods of employment. 
Closing down the plant for the vacation 
period is quite common in most of the 
cities. Twenty-three per cent of the 
employees in Halifax, 64 per cent in 
Montreal, 67 per cent in Toronto, 34 per 
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cent in Winnipeg and 44 per cent in 
Vancouver were employed in plants which 
shut down for a vacation period. Two 
weeks was the predominant shut-down 
period, as is seen in the following table 
which presents the proportion of workers 
in each city who are employed in plants 
closing down for this purpose :— 
Proportion of Workers by Period of 
Plant Shut-down 


1 Week 2 Weeks Other 
% % % 
ee ubax Parana ial <'<"s 1 22 en 
Montreal sss24. ale 48 3 
EE QHOIICO) © tereels «ee 17 42 8 
Myibtabe bl ote aie ee a Oe 10 21 3 
IV AUGOMVEL = soc = <5 19 24 i 
Statutory Holidays——The number of 


statutory holidays observed by the manu- 
facturing establishments in the five cities 
varied substantially, but the majority of 
workers were reported in plants which 
observed from 7 to 10 holidays in 1950 
(Table II). About 92 per cent of the 
workers in Halifax observed from 8 to 10 
statutory holidays, 58 per cent in Mont- 
real observed 7 or 8 days, 82 per cent in 
‘Toronto observed 8 days, 85 per cent in 
Winnipeg observed from 7 to 10 days, and 
76 per cent in Vancouver observed 8 or 9 
statutory holidays. 

The number of statutory holidays 
observed, in this article, is the number 


Halifax Montreal 


Statutory Holidays Observed % 
Greaavswands UWGEr | .Gh ys las ees im « 4 
MELA VEE tes eeesnie ans. of ri eteuotan TegsT agen © 4 
RECAVSEES seme eS odckiss eres sl-lnle* ¢ 13 
Dh ETE 5 RD nes SAR aCe RO Dehn 56 

MOC AVS HANG OVER sucesso 56 sin. 0 suciearsiels © 23 
Matal: sar acee ssh tenes harem s 100 

Statutory Holidays Paid For 

RIGID 88 ices oe i Ao pia Ok eee Can 22 
Prdayetane NUCL at pee ctce ays oe = 32 

BS Re ata ead tecruereleinpsithnnsithrsds, © 3 
Ata Sin festataeie ROLES Orlane tue CxS ote 4 Ss 3 
Bela VSMtS ai ate amiahat A etct tat, cpe Heeretater Aelat 9 
Detays and Over sige ode aus as = s)ece- 31 
TOL Ame Rvoroe otesters boesiacce ol siete © 100 


* One per cent “other”. 


’ There have been some important changes 
from 1949 in the distribution of workers 
according to the number of statutory holi- 
days paid for when not worked. In Halifax 
22 per cent of the workers were not paid 
for any of the statutory holidays not 
worked in 1950, compared with 46 per cent 
jn 1949; and in Vancouver the corre- 
sponding proportions were 39 and 55 per 
cent. 


‘ 
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of days when the plant is not normally 
operating because of Federal, Provincial 
or Municipal holidays, or religious holi- 
days regularly observed by the closing of 
the establishment. ‘ 

Within each city there was less uniformity 
in the number of statutory holidays paid 
for when not worked than in the number 
of statutory holidays observed. In Mont- 
veal, Toronto and Winnipeg, less than 10 
per cent of the workers were in plants 
which did not pay for any of the observed 
statutory holidays unless these days were 
worked, whereas 22 per cent of the 
workers in Halifax and 38 per cent in 
Vancouver were in those which did not 
pay for any unless worked. In the three 
central cities, Montreal, Toronto, and 
Winnipeg, the majority of workers were 
paid for 6 to 8 statutory holidays. In 
Halifax and Vancouver the largest group 
of workers being paid for statutory holi- 
days, 30 per cent and 17 per cent respec- 
tively, were paid for 9 days when not 
worked. 

The variation within and between the 
cities in the numbers of statutory holidays 
observed and paid for can be seen in the 
following table, which gives the approxi- 
mate proportion of workers in each city 
distributed according to. the number of 
statutory holidays reported :— 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


% To To To 
19 5 8 8 
23 8 18 9 
36 82 26 19 
5 2 24 57 
Ur 1 24 uf 
100 100 100 100 
10 6 9 39 
25 9 12 23 
14 ll 10 8 
17 11 27 3 
24 61 24 ie 
9 2 18 19 
99* 100 100 99* 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.— Regular 
rest and wash-up periods were well recog- 
nized in the manufacturing industries of 
the five major cities studied in this article 
(Table Ill). The proportion of employees 
in plants which permitted rest periods 
ranges from 36 per cent in Halifax to 83 
per cent in Winnipeg. Sixty-one per cent 
of the workers in Montreal, 78 per cent 
in Toronto and about 65 per cent in 
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Vancouver received specified rest periods 
or could take them on an informal basis. 
Most of the workers in each city receiving 
rest periods were allowed two per day, 
with at least half of them getting 10 
minutes each time. 

Wash-up periods were permitted to 55 
per cent of the workers in Halifax, 54 per 
cent of the. workers in Montreal, 58 per 
cent in Toronto, 36 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 18 per cent in Vancouver. The largest 
group of workers in each city received two 
wash-up periods of 5 minutes each, and 
the next largest group in all of the cities 
except Halifax received one 5-minute 
period. 


Shift Differential——Only a small pro- 


(night) shift at the time of the 1950 
survey. Most of the workers who were 
reported on these shifts in 1950 received a 
wage differential for this shift work 
(Table IV). The shift differential was 
usually expressed in terms of so many cents 
per hour, but in a few cases, especially in 
Montreal, the differential was expressed as 
a percentage of the worker’s wage. 

The largest proportion of shift workers 
in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg receiv- 
ing a cents-per-hour differential were paid 
5 cents an hour. In Vancouver the largest 
group in this category were paid between 
5 cents and 10 cents an hour. Most of 


the workers in Montreal whose shift differ- - 


ential was based on a percentage of their 


portion of the plant 
reported on a 2nd 


TABLE if. 


employees 
(evening) 


or 


were 


3rd 


wages received 10 per cent, whereas most 
of those in Toronto received 15 per cent. 


STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Hairax MONTREAL ToRONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Number of Statutory Fis 
“ag Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
Holidays Observed lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments 
ete EA IO Stic ota Shae salen 1 38 72 3,106 24 825 2 268 6 213 
Be Soe ees or etociche 1 42 105 | 7,910 24 844 4 297 10 601 
Ostoutiemn deat once 5 144 112 9,998 62 3.287 10 785 12 1,258 
ie satited a atinidtecs tase 7 191 261 | 24,821 124 8,430 50 3,154 36 2,425 
Jou c ne Rees 22 719 192 | 39,392 725 | 85,647 52 | 4,536 64 5, 086 
Dy crene aia tetas 14 | 3,016 56 | 5,588 105 | 4,575 69 | 4,219 199 | 15,579 
LORE ee. Soe eee Se 15274 69 | 8,030 ri 158 47 | 2,924 40 1, 684 
ALY ie tt a. roe oh 1 3 43 5,193 7 222 16 1,182 2 141 
LUST TER ® ATION FE hese eee dem get A Lage one tied oe cies 72 | 5,560 1 DON eres ects 2 105 
Nias MOTOrmA LON wai) ace ans ales ee haa eae 10 368 1 16 a 39 3 12 
BP obal ocenrdass nee 59 | 5,427 992 |109,966 | 1,080 |104,059 251 | 17,404 374 | 27,104 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For When 
Not Worked 

IN ONG eects trelo oye Helen sie cats 13 | 1,213 189 | 10,393 155 | 6,358 29 | 1,534 119 | 10,244 
LetCP A CO eRe CORE RMSE Bonar 8 1,101 60 3,494 70 2,745 ll 767 14 574 
1. RPS CRITE ETON ie Oe, | 1 60 131 | 10,748 36 1.405 |(4) 5 202 28 1,977 
CH SFeanene Donan ek Sener 1 14 57 3,183 47 2,221 8 372 9 434 
Si en in iszortroavetirenewre eveiVaratene 2 561 113 | 10,346 52 | 3.186 10 746 50 2,876 
Gira Marae acc safe ninctare art 5 138 74 | 14,797 118 | 11,618 22 | 1,763 22 2,183 
Vanhach otic ne venbraee 6 197 170 | 18,376 91 | 10,928 55 | 4,653 17 ~ 879 
Ber Ree eee ON ea 14 472 103 | 25,923 449 | 63,195 47 | 4,261 30 1,908 
Pee, IMME Any eee 6 | 1,643 Shih 3,863 48 | 1,997 30 | 1,389 64 4,484 
More:than'G. cs. satecetac te tee 3 28 46 6,920 5 122 31 1, 662 ll 339 
Oiler By ery via tea Aets a 'oista a « bie tate See treet pin een eee 2 955 1 DOS se. sucks saan 2 190 
No Information ocsec 252% 20s ote al oe ee 26 | 1,470 8 255 3 55 8 1,0T6 
LOval :..5.csctawreens 59 | 5,427 992 |109,966 | 1,080 |104, 05: 251 | 17,404 374 27, 104 


Nore:—In this table, half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, where the 


establishment reported observing or paying for 7} statutory holidays it has been included above with the group observing 


or paying for 7 days. 


(1) One establishment reported paying for 7 statutory holidays after 3 years of employment. 


(?) The number of statutory holidays paid for generally depends on the employee’s period of employment. 
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TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1959 


HaAirax MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Length of Vacation — oa 
; and Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
Service Requirements lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week with Pay after: (1) 88 | 8,619 879 |102,548 946 | 95,693 212 | 15,835 316 | 93,508 
Less than 1 year’s employ- 
WIIOR CMe oate otis etindy ste 2 ate 5 182 147 | 19,505 188 | 15,051 28 2,459 21 1,337 
1 year’s employment....... 30 3,332 700 | 81,298 730 | 78,885 183 | 12,746 285 21,345 
Other periods of employ- 
BOW hecs ase sca nie Xa cor 1 BS SP cee oP lotet ten Hae dtne Saco sath o6°% [foto n o/eiamaiflena ale QaarahN's nett Obits 
Service not specified........ 2 47 32 1,745 28 *itor 1 30 10 826 
Two Weeks with Pay after:(?) 12 1,635 97 6,965 124 7,655 88 | 2,136 Ni 2,600 
Less than 1 year’s employ- 
BARONE ete centre vA cate Acbomes oe Bewas 20 1,562 14 tS ae Gael (Rent 2 67 
1 vesr’semployment....... 10 1,617 74 5,142 100 6,923 38 2,130 42 2,513 
Service not specified. ...... 2 18 3 261 10 DUD ces betta Sh os 1 20 
RGRAY CCOMOW LE ETIOUS sw.ar ewe oe bernie eae o fs waite & Hs 7 256 10 de ee eae Ase 11 949 
LN tos MES ae Penne dee 50 5,254 983 |109,769 1,080 |104,059 250 | 17,365 372 27,057 
La “ea : pat ce 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after(?).... 16 1,649 350 | 38,850 465 | 43,021 128 9,357 171 15,626 
Less than 5 years’ employ- 
PVCU rte geet valsinss 9 533 178 | 16,101 251 | 18,853 71 4,874 76 4,758 
5 years’ employment........ 6 1,083 158 | 21,848 188 | 22,762 52 4,207 7A 9,959 
Other periods of ermploy- 

Het ie Eeinae Baeeeqaacee 1 33 14 $00 26 | 1,406 5 276 21 909 

Three Weeks with Pay after(?).. 4 698 154 | 43,346 197 | 44,048 24 3,338 33 8,805 
5 to 14 years’ employment..|........]........ 359 20 1,768 1 71 4 377 
15 to 25 years’ employment. 4 698 141 | 42,398 164 | 40,269 21 3,043 29 3,428 
Other periods of employ- 

pre ee etan Ceare lt Senora) tied prt aaa anen 6 598 13 | 2,006 2 DOA \ettasee re alice terme 
Four Weeks with Pay after (4)...|.....-..|...0000- 9| 45,208 16 1 Peer eee ae 8 868 

25 years of employment.....|......-.|.....00- 9 | 5,208 13 TGS Je cave saree rarest 2 343, 
Other periods of employ- 

NERC tae aaete SAR MASE Bidets | MOORS) aBRmacrdl cnAS ars (Gtactoces 2 TGGielllsrevetare sie flnckexeel te 1 25 
Other Vacation Periods........|.0+++-s+)ecsseeee 2 182 1 5 1/0)al Ae Pe te (oes eee 1 81 
Initial Vacation Maintained.... 30 2,907 468 | 22,233 402 | 14,856 98 4,670 164 T5150 

CO hE) SR ae Oe 20 1,694 382 | 17,539 295 9,440 64 2,611 118 4.557 
TU OLWECKESy se Mle osainie «nse 10 | 1,213 S1 | 4,497 101 | 5,005 34] 2,059 38 1,959 
WUT CE GV OGKG Ac tslay Auch isl erek telt av alll e's cheval erol |i aresmayaw ete teisi iy at: 1 Ui (al eerie commons (tthe crite Mien ction 
SHOU Eee ae Biot erate: aaragie res soe 5 197 5 BBs al [eee le eae [eee 8 661 

Li ite aan a Re PN 50 5,254 983 |109, 769 1,080 |104,059 250 | 17,365 372 27,057 


Note: Nine establishments in Halifax, nine in Montreal, one in Winnipeg and two in Vancouver did not report infor- ~ 
mation on annual vacations with pay. 


(1) Payment is straight time or average strai 


pay for each month worked. 


(2) Payment is straight time or average straight-ti i 
(3) Payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for 3 w 
(4) Payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for 4 weeks. 


ght-time earnings for 1 week, 2 per cent of annual earnings, or 3 day’s 


-time earnings for 2 weeks, or 4 per cent of annual earnings. 
eeks, or 6 per cent of annual earnings. 


: ‘ ‘ ; ‘\ 


TABLE 01.—REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant Employees 


Number and Length of Rest Periods Wash-up Periods 
Rest or Wash-up _ 
Periods Hart-.| Mont- |} Toron-| Wrnni-] Van- | Hart- | Mont- } Toron-| Winnr-| Van- 
FAX REAL TO PEG | COUVER| FAX REAL TO PEG | COUVER 


One Period of: 


Bi MINUuteSs (840 sean cei Mens. thee 97 DT. Ook eis se ee *. 17 | 18,977 | 12,506 1,474 1,006 
LO Minutes sue oo ak, ald sa catas 3,083 6,227 879 623 22 4,908 3,510 666 327 
RS MINULEBS ce eye on cate cue eee 5,710 2,743 490 414 8 1,090 1,542 45 122 
Other Wht cate tisgaek de. ites 537 730 26 31 12 1,551 4,211 86 438 
Two Periods of: 
BD MINDER. aes ows ee iealloskle a wee 560 337 106 331 1,704 | 20,861 | 21,841 2,255 1,249 
10 minutes. Boe 983 | 37,245 | 49,469 9,354 | 11,922 1,021 7,137 5,508 598 332 
PO TONERS ie. Se ocen eee 970 | 12,039 | 12,490 3,017 Dy LLS a. aes 719 628 35 474 
SCHORR ar ase faa seals aclisaareetss 3, 294 6,054 266 560 48 3,581 3,706 504 589 
Obpor Periods... sn. ses cin at aes weet 1,541 1,424 110 487 89 2,597 2,868 | . 327 221 
Informally Permitted....... 25 | 2,967] 1,916 158 2 49 | 2,632] 3,514 305 198 


Petal cn s..cseese 1,978 | 67,073 | 81,407 | 14,406 | 17,485 | 2,970 | 59,053 | 59,834 | 6,295 4,956 


Not Allowed or Information 
Not Reported............ 3,449 | 42,893 | 22,652 2,998 9,619 2,457 | 50,913 | 44,225 | 11,109 22,148 


Total Plant Employees...| 5,427 |109,966 |104,059 | 17,404 | 27,104 | 5,427 |109,966 |104,059 | 17,404 | 27,104 


TABLE IV.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIAL IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees on Shift 


ae Havirax MonrTREAL Toronto WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Shift ge 
Differential 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd : 
Shift | Shift | Shift | Shift | Shift | Shift | Shift | Shift 
Cents per hour: 
Peat Cents 2. a5 lb.cae oe vols wpieub ss 746 319 | 1,079 186 128 42 
Gioenteies: fac etek ad S| eS, ee 1,804 559°] 3,489 | 1,987 220 199 
Between & cents and 10 
OCIS i Siecreravcikini ele alotoretalf ad oszomras-aistasohabenalt 417 258 663 2930 aioe wie 19 
TO center. nil's ole 58 an 30 55 95 359 231 104 20 15 
More'than 10 cents re s.cee: |. 0602. |e 63 21 22 ce es gs ae 
Per Cent . 
LOUD eRe ets el aM atin: cAs sass PA hash teen 696 315 130 St- Ah ase iss ORM 
Between 10% and 15%....]........].....005 252 4D | Ae baer Pel Re ORL Ree eis 
LOR ads! he MTs ae Spal saved ese 241 16 591 96 22 2 
MICHEL Por GONG... eos ose WS ale soca [ee LOG AA 13!) HOR Re sete TY eet 
Other Differentials. ........... 6 6 122 20 106 291 +) 2. ran A 
etal, ioetaw eects 74 60 | 4,542} 1,916 | 6,324 | 3,260 414 277 
No Differential Paid.......... 20 9 | 2,891 751 892 374 206 141 
Total on Shift........ 94 69 | 7,483 | 2,667 | 7,216] 3,634 620 418 
‘ 4 
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BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING 
AND PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 
STUDIES SEASONALITY AND WELFARE 


Seasonal unemployment, welfare and other problems of the 
construction industry were discussed at the third session of the 
ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. 
The Committee recommended that modern knowledge and 
techniques be utilized to remove the instability of employment 
in the industry. A series of resolutions dealing with welfare in 
the industry was also approved. 


The Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization held its Third 
Session in Geneva from February 12 to 23, 
1951. Nineteen countries from all parts 6éf 
the world were represented. Altogether, 
these countries sent 102 delegates, 4 sub- 
stitutes and 20 advisors, a total of 126. 
Representatives of the United Nations and 
of the World Health Organization were 
present, as well as observers from 7 inter- 
national organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

In accordance with normal International 
Labour Organization practice, the Session 
was attended by representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers and workers. Canada was 
represented as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. J. Lorne 
MacDougall, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; and Mr. 
W. W. Dawson, Director, Special Services 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegates—Mr. John N. 
Flood, Saint John, N.B., and Mr. Raymond 
Brunet, Hull, P.Q., both representing the 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Joseph 
Connolly, General Representative, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, Toronto, 
Ontario; and Mr. J. B. Delisle, Secretary 
General, Building Federation, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Agenda 
The agenda of the Session included the 
following items:— 


1. General dealing particularly 

with: 
(a) action taken in the various countries 
in the light of the conclusions of 


previous sessions of the Committee ; 


report, 


(b) steps taken by the Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee ; 

(c) recent events and developments in 
the construction industry. 


2. Welfare in the construction industry. 
The report and discussion on this subject 
were devoted to a consideration of con- 
ditions on building and civil engineering 
sites, and did not extend to questions of 
social security. 


3. Seasonal unemployment in the con- 
struction industry, with special reference 
to the most effective means for reducing 
its extent. 


Procedure 


The Committee first engaged in a 
general discussion of recent events and 
developments in building and construction 
throughout the world on the basis of the 
general report. Two outstanding subjects 
were repeatedly mentioned: first, the 
urgent construction needs of the world and 
the difficulties standing in the way of 
meeting them, such as the lack of 
materials, manpower, finance and, in some 
countries, low scale productivity; second, 
the particular problems and needs of 
under-developed countries and ways and 
means of helping them. 


Two subcommittes were set up to deal 
with the second and third items of the 
agenda: one on seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry and the most 
effective means of reducing its extent; and 
the other on welfare in the construction 
industry. The Subcommittee on Seasonal 
Unemployment elected the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Delegate, Mr. J. L. MacDougall, 
as its Chairman. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


A general discussion was engaged in by 
the Subcommittee on Seasonal Unemploy- 
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ment, followed by a detailed examination 
of specific problems, from which there 
emerged a resolution and statement of 
policy. The resolution pointed out that, 
in several countries, seasonal unemploy- 
ment has reduced, in varying degrees, the 
output of the industry, has resulted in 
only partial utilization of its resources and 
equipment, lowered earnings, discouraged 
the recruitment of mew workers and 
caused a considerable number of workers 
to leave the industry. 


The Committee considered it possible, 
through the utilization of modern know?- 
edge and techniques and by changing 
traditional habits adopted by the trade and 
its customers, to remove this instability 
nearly or completely by measures which 
may not unduly increase the real cost of 
work, when account is taken of the addi- 
tional output produced and of savings in 
other respects, such as unemployment bene- 
fits. The resolution poimted out that in 
many areas the application of modern 
techniques has made it possible all the 
year around to erect buildings and carry 
out much work, the quality of which need 
not suffer on account of climatic condi- 
tions. It was recognized that in several 
countries the existence of full employment, 
together with measures already taken by 
Governments, employers and workers indi- 
vidually or collectively, appears to have 
substantially reduced seasonal unemploy- 
ment in the post-war period. 


Statement of Policy 


A statement of policy adopted by the 
Subcommittee laid down two indispensable 
conditions for the most effective reduction 
of seasonal unemployment: (a) the main- 
tenance of full employment in a country’s 
economy as a whole; and (b) the further 
development of co-operation between Gov- 
ernments, employers and workers in the 
application of proved techniques of winter 
construction and in the adoption of other 
appropriate measures, and a willingness to 
depart from traditional habits in planning 
and organizing work. The resolution 
emphasized that no measures should have 
the effect of lowering existing standards of 
working conditions. 

Specific measures recommended by the 
resolution for individual and combined 
efforts of Governments, employers and 
workers included the following: (a) read- 
iness of construction workers to take any 
employment which they are reasonably 
capable of performing in the industry and 
to move voluntarily to areas where work 
is available; (b) vocational training to 
diversify skills; (¢) provision of facilities 
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to enable workers to continue work to the 
greatest extent possible in the winter 
season; (d) collection of statistical imfor- 
mation designed .to give guidance as to 
the incidence of seasonal unemployment; 
(e) planning by public authorities of their 
own construction programs with a view to 
minimizing season fluctuations, and the 
exercise of building controls with the same 
object in countries where such controls are 
part of public policy; (f) stimulation of 
private demand by making it widely known 
that winter work is feasible and not of 
inferior quality; (gy) consideration of the 
possibility of granting subsidies to stim- 
ulate winter construction; (h) further 
research into improved methods of winter 
construction, and the dissemination nation- 
ally and internationally of the results of 
such research; (7) fullest application by 
the industry of all methods which facilitate 
the progress of work in winter; (7) design- 
ing of projects so as to use appropriate 
materials and techniques, having regard to 
climatic conditions; and (k) arranging for 
site work to begin at such a time of the 
year, and to be so phased, that the various 
stages of the job can be done at the most 
suitable seasons with a view to minimizing 
adverse seasonal effects. 


Welfare 


The proceedings of the Subcommittee on 
Welfare resulted in a series of four reso- 
lutions to the following effect :— 


Welfare in the Construction Industry 
in Under-developed Countries.—This reso- 
lution calls on the International Labour 
Organization to study the problem with a 
view to preparing advice on the welfare 
arrangements appropriate to under-devel- 
oped countries. 


Legislative Measures for Welfare Facili- 
ties in the Industry.—The Committee 
recognized that it is usually preferable to 
ensure the provision of facilities and 
amenities for the welfare of workers by 
means of agreements between employers 
and workers rather than by legislation but 
considered at the same time that there are 
countries where the means of achieving or 
enforcing such agreements are inoperative 
or non-existent. The resolution urged 
members of the International Labour 
Organization to consider whether they 
should not introduce some minimum legal 
requirements as to welfare facilities in the 
construction industry which would encour- 
age joint co-operation on welfare where 


such co-operation has not yet been estab- 
lished. 
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Employment of Women and Children 
in the Construction Industry.—This reso- 
lution suggested that measures should be 
considered as soon as possible to prohibit 
at an early date by regulation or by 
collective agreements the employment of 
women and children on work sites in jobs 
requiring strength and causing strain 
bevond their physical powers. For the 
industrially | under-developed countries 
which are still obliged to make use of 
women and children on construction work, 
the Committee suggested the early prep- 
aration of a list of especially heavy jobs 
in which women and children should in 
no circumstances be employed. 


Welfare Facilities in the Construction 
Industry.—This resolution suggested for 
the consideration of those concerned the 
provision of numerous amenities, including 
weatherproof shelter during interruptions of 
work; suitable weatherproof places and 
facilities for meals; supplies of wholesome 
drinking water; facilities for obtaining food 
or cooked meals provided under hygienic 
conditions; reasonable washing and sani- 
tary facilities; provision for storage and 
drying of clothing and for changing 
summer clothing; transport facilities to 
and from the site; residential camp or 
hostel accommodation; and special facili- 
ties for women workers, if employed. 


Other Resolutions 

The Committee also adopted a number 
of general resolutions dealing with such 
matters as international arrangements for 
building research, the stabilization of 
employment in the construction industry, 
and studies by the International Labour 
Office into certain problems of the con- 
struction industry. In a resolution con- 
cerning the agenda for the next session of 
the Committee, it was suggested that 
consideration be given to the question of 
facilitating the progressive application of 
the principle of a guaranteed wage in the 
construction industry. 

In accordance with the normal procedure 
of the International Labour Organization, 
the conclusions of the Committee will come 


before the Governing Body which will 
decide what action should be taken on 
them. 


During the course of the general debate 
in the subcommittees, members of the 
Canadian Delegation made numerous con- 
tributions to the discussion. In plenary 
session, Mr. Joseph Connolly made an able 
presentation in which he informed the 
Committee of the extent of labour organ- 
ization in Canada, with particular refer- 
ence to the construction industry. He said 
that every winter numbers of building 
workers were laid off owing to the severity 
of the Canadian climate. This was recog- 
nized as a characteristic of the Canadian 
economy, as shown by the payment of 
higher wages to construction workers than 
to industrial workers in general. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government provides for 
an Unemployment Insurance Fund for the 
protection of workers during periods of 
unemployment. 

The Government had recently announced 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act which greatly benefited season- 
ally unemployed construction workers by 
granting supplementary benefits to insured 
workers during the winter months when, 
for one reason or another, they could not 
qualify for ordinary benefits. Other 
improvements to the Unemployment 
Insurance plan were also under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Connolly stated that most construc- 
tion work in Canada was undertaken by 
private contractors and that the industry 
had expanded tremendously during recent 
years, owing to construction undertaken in 
the new oil fields of Western Canada, the 
building of various large Hydro Electric 
plants, expansion of the pulp and paper 
and mining industries, and other large- 
seale developments. 

Increased facilities had been provided 
for vocational training, with the Federal 
Government making grants of funds to the 
various provinces. Mr. Connolly also 
informed the Committee that the majority 
of construction workers in Canada were 
covered by collective agreements and that 
indusirial relations in the industry were 
most harmonious. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS AND 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1950° 


Many similarities in the hours and working conditions of the 
Iron and Steel Products and the Transportation Equipment 
Industries in 1950 are noted in the following article, as are some 


important differences. 


Comparisons with similar information 


in 1949 reveal that there have been a few slight changes in the 
hours and working conditions of these industries. Average wage 
rates for selected occupations in three divisions of the Trans- 
portation Equipment Industry indicate a 5 to 6 per cent increase 


over 1949. 


There were numerous similarities in the 
hours and working conditions of the Iron 
and Steel Products and the Transportation 
Equipment Industries in 1950, as well as 
a few noticeable differences. 

The majority of workers in both of these 
industries were normally working from 40 
to 45 hours a week in 1950, with the largest 
group in each working 40 hours. The Iron 
and Steel Products Industry, however, had 
a larger proportion of workers on a 40- 
hour and 45-hour week and a much smaller 
proportion on a 44-hour week. Highty- 
three per cent of the workers in the Iron 
and Steel Products Industry, compared 
with 72 per cent in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry, were on a five-day 
week. 

Time and one-half for overtime during 
the week and for work on Sunday was 
predominant in both industries, as was 
double time for work on paid statutory 
holidays. 


Most of the workers in each industry 
received an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, mainly after a year of employ- 
ment, and large numbers could become 
eligible for an increased vacation period 
as their employment continued. More than 
one-half of the workers manufacturing 
Iron and Steel Products may become 
eligible to receive a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay, but only one- 
quarter of those manufacturing Transporta- 
tion Equipment may become eligible for 
this period of paid vacation. 

More than 90 per cent of the workers 
in each of these two industries were 
employed in establishments which observed 
from 6 to 9 statutory holidays in 1950, and 
almost equal proportions were paid for 6 
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to 8 of these holidays when not worked. 
Seventy-one per cent of the workers in the 
Tron and Steel Products Industry observed 
8 statutory holidays, compared with 41 per 
cent in the ‘Transportation Equipment 
Industry. In Iron and Steel Products about 
13 per cent of the workers were paid for 
6 statutory holidays and 54 per cent were 
paid for 8; whereas in Transportation 
Equipment these proportions were 48 per 
cent and 13 per cent respectively. 

Regular rest and wash-up periods were 
about equally common in both of these 
major industries, with two 10-minute 
periods being predominant in each case. 

A greater proportion of workers in the 
Tron and Steel Products Industry were on 
shift work at the time of the 1950 survey, 
but in the Transportation Equipment 
Industry a higher proportion of those on 
other than day shift received a wage differ- 
ential for this shift work. A bonus of 5 
cents an hour was the predominant 
differential on the evening and night shifts 
in both of the industries. 

There have been noticeable changes in 
some of the working conditions of both 
the Iron and Steel Products and Trans- 
portation Equipment Industries for which 
comparable information is available for 
1949.1 In 1949, however, these two indus- 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economies and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings of piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1950. 

1 See ‘‘Mours and Working Conditions in the Iron 
and Its Products Industry, October 1949,”’ the 
Lasour Gazerrn, August 1950, p. 1196. 
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tries were combined under the title of 
the Iron and Its Products Industry and 
did not include Auto Repair and Garages. 
Where comparisons are made between the 
information contained in this article and 
that for 1949 in the previous article, con- 
sideration has been given to the difference 
in the industrial classifications. 

In the Iron and Steel Products Industry 
there has been a definite reduction in the 
normal work week and an increase in the 
proportion of workers on a five-day week. 
This has mainly been due to a shortening 
of the work week by two large companies 
producing primary iron and steel. 

In the Transportation Equipment Indus- 
try there has been a noticeable increase 
in the proportion of workers who may 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of three weeks with pay after long periods 
of employment. Also during the year 
ending October 1, 1950 there has been a 
marked decrease in the proportion of 
workers being paid for less than 4 statutory 
holidays when not worked and a corre- 
sponding increase in the proportion being 
paid for 7 of these holidays. 

Information on wage rates for selected 
occupations in three divisions of the 
Transportation Equipment Industry indi- 
cates that there has been an average wage 
increase of from 5 to 6 per cent in this 
industry during the year preceding October 
1, 1950. The index numbers (on a base 
1939—100) at this date stood at 174-3 in 
the Motor Vehicles Industry, 239-1 in the 
Motor Vehicles Parts and Accessories 
Industry, and 192-9 in the Aircraft and 
Parts Industry. 


Iron and Steel Products Industry 


Information from some 760 establish- 
ments employing 114,000 plant workers was 
obtained for this study of hours and 
working conditions in the Iron and Steel 
Products Industry. This major group of 
Manufacturing has been divided into six 
Industries for the purpose of this article. 
Agricultural Implements, employing about 
11 per cent of the workers; Machinery, 
employing 15 per cent; Iron Castings, 10 
per cent; Primary Iron and Steel, 21 per 
cent; Sheet Metal Products, 10 per cent; 
and Other Iron and Steel Products? 33 
per cent. 

The Iron and Steel Products Industry is 
largely located in Ontario, with about two- 


2“Other Iron and Steel Products’ includes 
boilers and plate work, fabricated and structural 
steel, hardware and _ tools, heating and cooking 
apparatus, machine shop products, machine tools, 
wire and wire products, and miscellaneous iron and 
steel products. 
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thirds of the workers employed in this 
province. Twenty per cent of the workers 
are located in Quebec, 6 per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces, 4 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and just over 3 per cent 
in British Columbia. 

About 5 per cent of the plant workers 
reported in this industry were women. 


The Normal Work Week.—All but 15 
per cent of the male plant employees im 
the Iron and Steel Products Industry were 
normally working from 40 to 45 hours a 
week in 1950; the largest proportion of 
these were working 40 hours (Table I). 
Forty per cent of the male workers were 
on a 40-hour week, 27 per cent were on 
a 45-hour week and 10 per cent on a 44- 
hour week. Most of the male plant 
employees normally working more than 45 
hours were on a work week of 48 hours. 

The majority of male workers in the 
Agricultural Implements and Primary Tron 
and Steel Industries, 87 per cent and 60 
per cent respectively, were on a 40-hour 
week, whereas in the other industrial 
groups shown in Table I, the largest groups 
were on a 45-hour week. In the Sheet 
Metal Products Industry, however, almost 
equal proportions of the male employees 
were normally working 40 and 45 hours a 
week. 

Almost all of the male plant workers in 
British Columbia, 97 per cent, were on a 
40-hour week in 1950; and in the Maritime 
Provinces most of the workers, about 83 
per cent, were on a 44-hour week. The 
work week varied more in the other 
regions, with no more than half of the 
workers on a uniform work week. In 
Quebec, 37 per cent of the male workers 
were on a 45-hour week, 15 per cent were 
on a 48-hour week and 14 per cent on a 
40-hour week. Just under one-half of the 
workers in Ontario were on a 40-hour week 
in 1950 and a further 29 per cent were on 
a 45-hour week. In the Prairie Provinces 
28 per cent of the male plant employees 
were on a normal work week of 44 hours 
and from 15 per cent to 20 per cent were 
on work weeks of 40, 424, 45 and 48 hours. 

There has been a very definite reduction 
in the normal work week for a large 
number of employees in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. At the time of the 1950 
survey, as mentioned above, 40 per cent 
of the male plant workers were on a 40- 
hour week, compared with 22 per cent in 
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1949. This increase was largely accounted 
for by a shortening of the work week from 
44 to 40 hours in two large companies 
producing primary iron and steel.3 

Eighty-three per cent of the male plant 
workers were reported on a five-day week 
in 1950, a noticeable increase over the 72 
per cent a year previously. Almost one- 
half of these employees were normally 
working 40 hours and just under one-third 
were working 45 hours. Comparing indus- 
tries, the proportion of employees on a 
five-day week ranged from 61 per cent in 
Primary Iron and Steel to 99 per cent in 
Agricultural Implements, with the remain- 
ing industries having at least 80 per cent 
in this group. The five-day week was 
predominant in each of the regions except 
the Maritime Provinces, where only 8 per 
cent of the employees were reported on this 
work schedule. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the common overtime payment for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours. 
About 4 per cent of the employees were 
in establishments which paid time and one- 
half for the first two to four hours of 
overtime and double time thereafter, and 
somewhat less than 2 per cent were in 
plants which paid double time. 

Almost one-half of the workers were 
eligible to receive one and one-half times 
their regular rate for work on Sundays, or 
the 7th working day of a continuous oper- 
ation, and just under one-third were 
eligible to receive double time. 

More than one-half of the workers in 
the Iron and Steel Industry were employed 
in plants which reported paying double time 


for work on statutory holidays which are 
normally paid for when not worked. About 
one-quarter of the workers were eligible to 
receive double time and one-half if it is 
necessary for them to work on _ these 
holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—An initial 
vacation of one week with pay, generally 
after a year of employment, was reported 
given by establishments employing 96 per 
cent of the plant workers in the industry 
(Table II). Most of the remaining workers 
were in plants which gave an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks with pay after a year of 
service or less. 

The period of vacation with pay is 
generally increased as the worker’s term of 
employment continues. Thirty-two per 
cent of the workers were in plants which 
increase the vacation to a maximum of 
two weeks, 51 per cent in those which 
increase the vacation to three weeks, and 
4 per cent in those increasing the annual 
vacation to a maximum of four weeks with 
pay. The maximum vacations of two 
weeks are usually given after five years 
of employment and those of three and 
four weeks are mainly given after 25 years. 

A comparison of the proportion of 
workers in each industrial group and 
region, according to their period of 
maximum vacation, may be made from 
the following table, which combines the 
group of employees whose initial vacation 
is maintained regardless of the period of 
employment with those whose paid: vaca- 
tion may be increased as their employment 
continues :— 


Maximum Vacation with Pay 


Industry 1 Week 2 Weeks 3 Weeks 4 Weeks Other 
Agricultural Implements ............. 4.7 4.5 80.8 — —_ 
SCONCE 2 o>. ahpaW Saino ats pina Mra eects 10.7 50.0 38.1 1 — 
RON ASHSUIN OS | roca scke Goclem ade a iit ee 15.2 52. 1 32.7 — — 
Primary Lron and Steel. .coe. . peek oe = AIAG) 87.4 7.6 — 
Sheet Metal Products.2.. 2.00.0 000... 5.8 39.3 30.3 24.6 —- 
Other Iron and Steel Products........ 123 53.0 aor7 — 1.0 

Region 
NViaritime: PrOVINCeS etc 8 aoepetc amas 7.8 16.6 75.4 2 —_— 
PODS lat thoes Meat par aD 9 2 states 15.1 25.8 50.2 8.9 — 
CUMUGATIO: 12.oe Shee es aides aetisss Ae oe oe 4.9 36.6 Done BI — 
Prairie Provinces Gost. teeh sak eee Cee 1.3 96.1 2.6 — — 
British se Columbia; cece. deawek& sate 43.7 38.4 6 8.4 8.9 


Most of the establishments which reported 
granting a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay also reported an inter- 


3A third large primary iron and steel producing 
company has agreed that the work week schedule 
from October 29, 1950 to June 30, 1951 shall be on 
the basis of three 40-hour weeks and one 48-hour 
week in each consecutive four weeks, and from 
July 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952 shall be on the basis 
of employees working straight 40-hour weeks. 
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mediate vacation of two weeks; and those 
giving a maximum of four weeks also give 
intermediate periods of two and three 
weeks with pay. 

Payment for the annual vacation is 
generally equal to the worker’s time rate 
or average straight-time earnings for the 
vacation period. In some cases it is based 
on a percentage of the employee’s annual 
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earnings or on the number of months 
worked during the year, as indicated in 
the footnote to Table II. 

During the year ending October 1, 1950 
there were only slight increases in the 
proportion of workers who may become 
eligible for maximum vacations of three 
or four weeks after long periods of 
employment. 

Establishments in the Iron and Steel 
Products Industry employing 70 per cent 
of the employees, reported that they shut 
down for a vacation period in 1950. Forty- 
six per cent of the workers were employed 
in plants which closed down for a 2-week 
vacation and 20 per cent in those which 
closed down for a 1-week vacation. The 
remainder of these employees were in 
plants which did not report the period of 
plant shut-down. 

Statutory Holidays.—Just over 70 per 
eent of the plant employees in the Iron 
and Steel Proucts Industry were working 
in establishments which observed 8 statutory 
holidays in 1950, and more than 97 per 
cent were in those which observed 6 to 10 
holidays (Table III). The majority of 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario observed 8 statutory holidays; 
but in British Columbia most of the 
employees observed 9 days and in the 
Prairie Provinces the largest group observed 
10 statutory holidays. 

In the survey of working conditions 
in this industry statutory holidays were 


defined as those days when the establish- 
ment is normally not operating because of 
Federal, Provincial or Municipal holidays, 
or religious holidays normally observed by 
the closing of the plant. 

More than one-half of the employees in 
the industry were paid for 8 statutory 
holidays when these days were not worked, 
and 80 per cent were paid for 6 to 8 
holidays. About 8 per cent of the workers 
were not paid for any statutory holidays 
unless these days were worked. The largest 
group of workers in each of the industrial 
groups shown in the Table were paid for 
8 statutory holidays in 1950, although 
almost equal proportions of employees in 
the Machinery Industry, about 26 per cent, 
were paid for 7 and 8 days. 

In the Maritime Provinces and in 
Ontario the majority of workers, 71 per 
cent and 64 per cent respectively, were 
paid for 8 statutory holidays. Thirty-four 
per cent of the plant employees in Quebec 
were paid for 8 days and 25 per cent for 
7 days. The largest proportion of workers 
in the Prairie Provinces, 45 per cent, were 
paid for 7 statutory holidays, and the 
largest proportion in British Columbia, 
about one-third, were paid for 5 days. 
More than 30 per cent of the workers in 
British Columbia and one-quarter in the 
Maritime Provinces were not paid for any 
of the statutory holidays which were not 
worked. 


TABLE IV.—REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant Workers 


& nr Rest Wash-up 
Number and Length of Rest or Wash-up Periods Pariods Periods 
One Period of: 
DAIMANUGES ek tae wa tht dla iecic wane ecB coca ee aceon ee nee ee 209 13,840 
TO ma InUtes tess Ame thas Cathe. Bs Be oe ee Ss Se a ae ee 7,910 4,495 
15 Minutes, ws:. yu... chee 4 se ota hae te Lies 6 Ae. ee ee 1,554 423 
Other sc eA ci etek ree neaee catticle ace art inchs <r ee 73 1,154 
Two Periods of: " 
Less:than 6 iminutes 5 To c2o5.de aus com sscne mettre recast ere tee ee ean ene 4,007 
DIMNINULSSS <.erehs yhveihoosiete b okiede oes ok ne ce ee a eee 1,091 37,293 
LO miNNtes sh oe 4. = Shs gs Saunas eel atelale oatere ae ee Me UE eee eee 36, 150 2,320 
15 minutes ss. LAAs alia heoere Gee e abe oe Hee ee oe ene ee 5,674 405 
OC er i. 3 ashes cc Bis, a ao cle) d.goicse eager sae ae Eee oe 2,052 2,165 
Other Peniods «i. 0s js. «pba eBsoc onlay waatna sec tk cae ee 595 389 
Unjormally Permitteds...ctioess.«e..tomwieaos eae eee 2. ee ee 4,017 1,008 
Total few. oes ogne Sele nee Gui'c:> Be Slew Sere ee ee 59,325 67,499 
Not Allowed or Information Not Reported..... exw. .2-.s-s 2. 00+ ose eee 54,742 46, 568 
Total Plant: Workers sic <\:.<.1c15 fee tips » cco te tiieiee oe ne 114, 067 114, 067 
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TABLE V.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Workers on Shift 


Shift Differential 2nd Shift 3rd Shift 
— 
Cents per hour: 
HRS ean) 5G ee its na see oe tee inne seen rane aoe teenie iies st TAY ee ee oe ata 
rR MANN le cu orgie ci eivinieis oie = BORA pIO ae MES TENG 4,853 1,446 
ace Oc ee RUT saci tes Paisteisinie tz ee olen > te amarariatin dione vor 81" 749 1,014 
VERE SHOE Ti ERAN SOLS SRE ee one eas aaa eae ea 63 25 
Per cent: 
Pa LOCH Ac tewt ek terse en eeate ns sy ocemainenrinerioge Syn st t+ 55 18 
Ai ies toot Bk pees eee 123 39 
ETS OOS AR II aA IRIE a EPR ET ok a ka a 322 32 
CE te een ne gerne sss ewan ene AN ieee ane cae 
BRS COO un. Se eA a aa a 524 58 
ite eee asa er conser store memes eek 7,407 2,632 
No differential paid or no information reported.......-.-++++sseesrerr reteset 4, 762 3,141 
AtaltOnne hit tees dete nae regie = aie creme rhe renee OT 12,169 5, lia 


There was little change in the number 
of. statutory holidays observed and paid 
for in the Iron and Steel Products Industry 
between the 1949 and 1950 surveys. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods. More than 
one-half of the plant employees in this 
industry were permitted daily rest and 
wash-up periods (Table IV). Sixty-one per 
cent of the workers who were employed 
in plants which permitted rest periods were 
allowed two 10-minute periods daily, 10 
per cent were allowed two 15-minute 
periods, and a further 13 per cent were 
allowed one 10-minute rest period daily. 

Wash-up periods were permitted to 59 
per cent of the workers in the industry. 
Fifty-five per cent of these workers were 
given two 5-minute periods per day and 
about 21 per cent were given one 5-minute 
period. 


Shift Differentials.—In the Iron and 
Steel Products Industry 11 per cent of the 
plant workers were reported on the 2nd or 
evening shift at the time of the 1950 
survey, and 5 per cent were reported on 
the 3rd or night shift (Table V). About 
61 per cent of the workers on the 2nd 
shift received a wage differential for this 
shift work, most of whom received a bonus 
of 5 cents an hour. Forty-six per cent 
of the workers on the 3rd shift received a 
wage differential, more than half of whom 
received a differential of 5 cents an hour. 


Transportation Equipment Industry 


Five hundred and thirty establishments, 
employing more than 77,000 plant 
employees, contributed information on 
wages, hours and working conditions for 
this analysis of the Transportation Equip- 
ment Industry. In this article the industry 
has been divided into four divisions: Auto 
Repair and Garages, employing about 16 
per cent of the non-office workers; Motor 
Vehicles (including Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories), employing 54 per cent, 
Shipbuilding and Repairing, 14 per cent 
and Other Transportation Equipment,* 
about 16 per cent. 


As in the case of the Iron and Steel 
Products Industry above, the majority of 
workers in Transportation Equipment, 67 
per cent were employed in establishments 
located in Ontario, sixteen per cent of the 
workers were located in Quebec, 7 per cent 
in the Maritime Provinces, about 6 per 
cent in British Columbia and 5 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Just 4 per cent of the plant employees 
in the Transportation Equipment Industry 
were reported to be women. 


Wage Rates.—The indexes of average 
wage rates in three of the principal divi- 
sions of the Transportation Equipment 
Industry increased from 5 to 6 per cent 
during the year ending October 1, 1950. At 
that date the indexes (base 1939=100) had 


4 “Other Transportation Equipment” includes air- 
eraft and parts, bicycles and parts, boat building 
and repairing, railroad and rolling stock equipment, 
and miscellaneous transportation equipment. 
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increased to 174:3 in the Motor Vehicles 
Industry; to 239-1 in the Motor Vehicle 
Parts and Accessories Industry; and to 
192-9 in the Aircraft and Parts Industry. 

The following table presents average 


hourly wage rates and ranges of rates 
(which include the middle 80 per cent of 
the workers) for selected occupations in 
each of the three divisions of the industry 
mentioned above :— 


Average Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Three Divisions of the Transportation 
Equipment Industry, October 1950 


Industry and Occupation 


Motor Vehicles (Ontario only) 


ASSET LOTS cate” foes a ee oe eee ee 
Hlecttielan” 0 Aete s eet le eee eee 
ANSDOCLOUN. foa.2 aces Tt eae 
Machine Operator 2 7.0. 2.5.2% see 
Machinist ote. ae eae Sree. ae eens 
Pelilborighitas “a.'s% curase © cei tance ee 
Paincereands Hnameller ses 6 same eee 
1 EAD ICs eat Re ROA AS ere Rees tae 2. 
Sheet Metal Worker.c oc... cee coe eee 
RPO Kerbs ds  jeeies Le occ eee emote 
BEPITIMLONE a ois Oe ceca eed note Rare ne ee 


Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories (Ontario only) 


Assembler dV ale dem ctice ul eee Some ae : 
Assembler emale: «288.5 obra. 6 ica ates 
Grinder 4s. aotasee 2 aoeteee Pe ae Ee. 
ITSP OGhOE NGC, ooo eee nce eee 
trspector. wWemale "st oe ene tee ee 
abourer.c? free. «ce ee ene ee ee 
Machine Operator, Male .............. 
Machine Operator, Female ............ 
VLA CHATIS RHE sei Ri « See vaeee eke ss 
Mat lygrag hb talices. dete ete. Sr aaa eased oc 
PL Gol acer, Mates hee kot he ctariths Spada ae 
IWiGt Grit haa in Pe Ne ee Aa eae 


Aircraft and Parts 


Asdembler tite: eabitiorks,..2stetew oo: 
Oampenieressasteued < fsde aiacsieh « Sere «is 
FRE CETICIS Nighy sees Ss Mlokoa, 1s, Aue ees a 
GING en A bk noe et ey ei tes Ce tee 
TatheiOperator s.c:tee ate cae Mae 
Milling Machine Operator.............. 
IMichiniste.: 2G oa. wees. 20k BE ees 
Mechanic): oes. fice hes eee ee 


In the Motor Vehicles Industry average 
wage rates in 1950 were up to 9% cents an 
hour higher than in 1949, with most occu- 
pations showing increases of 6 to 9 cents. 
For assemblers and machine operators, the 
occupations employing the largest numbers 
of workers, average wage rates increased 8 
cents and 5 cents an hour in 1950. 

Average wage rates for the nine male and 
three female occupations which represent 
the Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
Industry in Ontario increased from 4 cents 
to 10 cents an hour during the year ending 
October 1, 1950. The three female occupa- 
tions, assembler, inspector, and machine 
operator, averaged 6 cents an hour over 
1949. Male machine operators, the largest 
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Average Range 

Wage Rate of Rates 

per Hour per Hour 

$ $ 

tet eee Tee 1eaD 1.27-1.46 
Sickest eee 1.48 1.45-1.57 
Ont etotsG are ae ee 1.38 1.27-1.49 
Lon. et iee eee 1.34 1,22-1:49 
RRA ihe e652: 1.41 1.27-1°52 
ee Se ee Sea 1.38 1.37-1.41 
SPI 2S 5 osc ieee 1.22-1.50 
HAC ash ie Ose eee 1.43 1.39-1.45 
SR SERRE SS yc kos 137 1.32-1.42 
Tae ee eee 1.52 1.37-1.57 
Gee ee Lao 1.27-1.47 
one. SS eee rot .99-1.43 
: Oo. Se eee 99 .78-1.17 
; etinait - She ee ee {227 1.04-1.45 
5 abi ateoh eee eet 1.24 1.04-1.40 
Re es eae ee 88 .73-1.08 
2 Sesictudk Soe ee 1.06 .90-1.18 
Ae Cr IN? trite 1.25 1.01-1.45 
set a toa nd ott ore 1.03 .82-1.15 
. eee? he aint 1.24 1.05-1.40 
ate eae. ic ck 1.29 1.07-1.45 
SRO Pete ee 1.48 1.28-1.70 
thats Srdieey tae take eee 1.29 1.15-1.37 
Pee ea eet 1.10 .97-1 .24 
Saas Stans Mee Te 1222 1.12-1.35 
A A a IS iets ee 1.18 1.02-1.30 
wae ing bs OP Se L3l 1.18-1.41 
EDS S Sei ae ae 1.09 1.02-1.18 
Be A oe ica, ta PE 1.12 1.02-1.18 
solemn: Se CC ETC Oe ae 1.24 1.02-1.41 
a EE i hens Sh A 1.24 1.138-1.41 
. Creve eke sia ies 1.29-1.52 
ee ee 1S id .87-1.28 
ee TREE ON 1.38 1.28-1.57 


single occupational group, also had their 
wage rates increased an average of 6 cents 
an hour in 1950. 

In the rapidly expanding Aircraft and 
Parts Industry, average wage rates in most 
occupations were increased from 5 cents to 
12 cents an hour in 1950. 


The Normal Work Week.—The largest 
group of male plant employees in the 
Transportation Equipment Industry, 34 per 
cent, were reported on a 40-hour week in 
1950, and the next largest groups, 24 per 
cent and 21 per cent respectively, were on 
a 44- and a 45-hour week (Table VI). 
About 19 per cent of the employees were 


a 
: 
: 


normally working more than 45 hours a 
week, more than half of whom were 
working 48 hours. 

Most of the male plant workers in this 
industry who were on a work week longer 
than 45 hours were in Auto Repair and 
Garages, as more than 80 per cent of the 
employees in this industrial group were 
normally working more than 45 hours a 
week. Almost one-half of the workers 
engaged in the manufacture of Motor 
Vehicles (including Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories) were on a 40-hour week 
in 1950. In Shipbuilding and Repairing 53 
per cent of the male employees were 
normally working 44 hours a week, while 
in the other transportation equipment 
industries about 56 per cent were working 
45 hours. 

In the Maritime Provinces 58 per cent 
of the male plant workers in the Trans- 
portation Equipment Industry were on a 
44-hour week and 41 per cent were on a 
normal work week of 48 hours or more. 
Fifty-six per cent of the employees in 
Quebec were working 45 hours a week and 
about 18 per cent were working more than 
48 hours. In Ontario 44 per cent of the 
male plant workers were on a 40-hour week 
in 1950, 23 per cent were on a 44-hour week, 
17 per cent on a 45-hour week and almost 
10 per cent on a 48-hour week. Three- 
quarters of the workers in the Prairie 
Provinces were normally working more 
than 45 hours a week, and the remainder 
were working-44 or 45 hours. All but about 
one per cent of the male employees in 
British Columbia were working 40 or 44 
hours a week, more than 60 per cent of 
whom were normally working 40 hours. 

There were only slight decreases in the 
normal work week of male plant employees 
in the Transportation Equipment Industry 
during the year ending October 1, 1950. 

Seventy-two per cent of the male plant 
workers were on a five-day week in 1950, 
ranging from less than 2 per cent in Auto 
Repair and Garages to almost 97 per cent 
in Motor Vehicles (including Parts and 
Accessories). Forty-two per cent of the 
workers in Shipbuilding and Repairing and 
about 90 per cent in Other Transportation 
Equipment industries were also on a five- 
day week. 

None of the establishments in the Mari- 
time Provinces reported operating on a 
five-day week in 1950; and only 7 per cent 
of the workers in the Prairie Provinces 
were reported on this weekly schedule. 
However, 74 per cent of the male plant 
workers in Quebec, 85 per cent in Ontario 
and 59 per cent in British Columbia were 
reported on a five-day week. 


Comparing similar information for 1949, 
which excluded Auto Repair and Garages, 
there has been a slight increase during 
1950 in the proportion of male plant 
employees in this industry who were 
reported working five days a week. 


Overtime Payment.—Almost all of the 
plant employees in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry were employed in 
establishments which paid time and one- 
half for overtime work after standard 
daily or weekly hours. Most of the 
remainder were in those which paid time 
and one-half for the first two to four 
hours and double time thereafter. Of the 
establishments which reported an overtime 
payment policy for work on Sunday, or the 
7th working day where the operation is 
continuous, time and one-half was paid by 
those employing one-half of the workers. 
Double time was paid by those establish- 
ments employing 34 per cent of the 
workers and double time and one-half was 
paid by those employing all but a few 
of the remainder. 

Just over one-half of the workers in the 
industry were reported to be employed in 
establishments which paid double time in 
1950 for work on statutory holidays which 
are normally paid for when they are not 
worked, and a little less than one-third were 
employed in those which paid double time 
and one-half for work on these holidays. 
Most of the remaining employees were in 
establishments which did not report an 
overtime policy if work was necessary on 
observed statutory holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Initial 
vacations of one week with pay, largely 
after a year of employment, were reported 
by establishments employing 94 per cent 
of the employees in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry (Table VII). The 
majority of the remainder were employed 
in establisments which gave an_ initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay, generally 
after a year of service. 

In establishments employing about 85 
per cent of the workers the length of vaca- 
tion with pay is increased as the period 
of employment continues. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the workers were in plants which’ 
increased the vacation to a maximum of 
two weeks with pay, generally after 5 years 
of employment, and about 26 per cent 
were in those which increased the vacation 
to three weeks with pay, mainly after 15 
to 25 years. Most of the employees who 
may become eligible to receive three weeks 
with pay were manufacturing Motor 
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Vehicles (including Parts and Accessories) 
and Other Transportation Equipment, and 
all but about 200 were located in Quebec 
and Ontario. Almost all of the establish- 
ments which gave maximum vacations of 
three weeks with pay also gave an inter- 
mediate vacation of two weeks, usually 
after 5 years of employment. 


Industry 


Auto Repair and Garages. leis oso. severe. 
Motor Vehicles (incl. Parts and Accessories)...... ile 
Shipbuilding and Repairing................ 
Other Transportation Equipment........... 


Region 


Maritime Le LOVINCES 24. dsaless se 0 eee si oes 
TSH eG Cott ate assess s clete eco teen hasan bigrorehae sree 
(COMME RAD em SREY ie eee ate erg tora iny scene 
Prairies Provinces )). 4 sete ses eee een oes 
Batich Columpia . aoc oon. See ee eee 


Combining the employees whose vacation 
period may be increased after a time with 
those whose initial vacation is maintained 
regardless of their length of employment 
will enable a comparison of the propor- 
tions of workers in each industrial group 
and region according to the maximum vaca- 
tion they may become eligible to receive :— 


Maximum Vacation with Pay 


1 Week 2 Weeks 3 Weeks Other 

Daas: 26.6 66.0 (heal aS 
7 60.2 So: 2, 2.9 

aes 31.6 60.3 16 6.5 
PRE ck 3:2 64.1 3205 $2 
= 30.3 69.7 — — 
ort aedoes 19.3 58.4 PPX — 
ee Dez 60.1 a2 Zee 
Mans 11.8 82.6 520 — 
Ss 18.0 bone ed. 16.6 


As indicated in the footnote to Table 
VII, payment for the annual vacation is 
straight time or average straight-time 
earnings for the period of the vacation, a 
percentage of the employee’s annual earn- 
ings, or based on the number of months 
worked during the year. 

The significant change in annual vaca- 
tion with pay policies in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry has been the increase 
in the proportion of employees who may 
become eligible to receive a maximum 
vacation of three weeks after longer periods 
of employment. One-quarter of the 
employees, as mentioned above, may 
become eligible to receive a maximum of 
three weeks with pay, as compared with 
about 6 per cent in 1949. 


Establishments employing about 70 per 
cent of the workers in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry reported that they 
shut down for am annual vacation in 1950. 
One-half of the workers in the industry 
were employed in plants which closed down 
for two weeks and 16 per cent were 
employed in those which closed down for 
one week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost 92 per cent 
of the plant employees in the Transporta- 
tion Equipment Industry were working in 
establishments which observed from 6 to 9 
statutory holidays in 1950 (Table VIII). 
Forty-one per cent of the workers were 
reported in establishments observing 8 
statutory holidays and about 28 per cent 
in those observing 7 days. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the workers manufacturing 
Other Transportation Equipment and 62 
per cent of the workers located in Quebec 
were in establishments observing the same 
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number of statutory holidays, but in none 
of the other industrial groups or regions 
were more than half of the employees in 
plants observing a uniform number of 
holidays. 

Statutory holidays, as defined in the 
annual survey of the industry, are those 
days when the establishment is normally 
not operating because of Federal, Provincial 
or Municipal holidays, or religious holi- 
days normally observed by the closing of 
the establishment. 

Less than 8 per cent of the plant workers 
were not paid for any of the observed 
statutory holidays unless these days were 
worked. Forty-eight per cent of the 
workers were paid for 6 statutory holidays 
when not worked, 13 per cent were paid 
for 7 days and a similar proportion paid 
for 8 days. There was a good deal of 
variation in the number of paid holidays 
in each of the industrial groups except 
Motor Vehicles (including Parts and 
Accessories). In this industry 72 per cént 
of the workers were paid for 6 statutory 
holidays in 1950. There were similar wide 
variations im the regional distributions, but 
in Ontario approximately 64 per cent of 
the workers were also paid for 6 statutory 
holidays. About one-quarter of the 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
were not paid for any of the statutory 
holidays if not worked. 


During the year previous to the 1950 
survey there was a decrease in the pro- 
portion of workers in the industry who 
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were paid for less than 4 statutory holi- 
days and a marked increase in the propor- 
tion being paid for 7 days. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest and wash-up periods were permitted 
to more than one-half of the plant workers 
in the Transportation Equipment Industry 
(Table IX). Almost 59 per cent of the 
workers were allowed regular rest periods, 
and of these workers about four-fifths 
received two 10-minute periods daily and 
one-tenth received two 15-minute periods. 

Fifty-one per cent of the workers were 
permitted daily wash-up periods. Some- 
what more than one-half of these workers 


were entitled to two periods of 5 minutes 
each and one-quarter were entitled to one 
5-minute period. 


Shift Differentials—A very small pro- 
portion of the production employees in 
the Transportation Equipment Industry 
were on shift work at the time of the 1950 
survey (Table X). About 12 per cent of 
the workers were reported on the 2nd or 
evening shift and less than 2 per cent on 
the 83rd or night shift. All but a few 
hundred employees on each of these shifts 
were paid a wage differential for this shift 
work, and most of these workers received 
a differential of 5 cents an hour. 


TABLE IX.—REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant Workers 


Number and Length of Rest Wash-up 
Rest and Wash-up Periods Periods Periods 
One Period of: 
Wesssthan: SimMinwtess ie iack << ec she de ores weeitetegatade t/a in Saan hentia ata ee ree 135 
Go cbtsel (rs: pepreaniees Meee ARSE Rates ae 5 Arn ar eile cA Typ h eGR OS xy SHORTS ody h Bee 9,950 
JO minutes Sea. Hee ness oc SPs bee e cg ayo Ses cocks eee ee 1,053 774 
PO MMLINULON Ge, Ghar rota ee coats ee aE cpa aisloharae thake one aN on ae ee 1,111 296 
(OASYS St oul Sere See aie I SES PO Sete SNA Ss el UR DR A eh AR 156 227 
Two Periods of: 
TSOSS: Cham). WIN UGSS ys sh icpaha ese ose cre-lsvahete ores rrorvix oases Save vce mr Ee neyo Pa aa ee 477 
ORMAInGes ee tk eae a ek. ee ie oe eee nanos 408 21,439 
LO: WAMU HE RS al Sn cee iacse al oe Pa ean i iw s KER ee 36,490 2,539 
DO IIH UELOR act eh Alene ele nara svete erichore favs eels iss a RR ee nee 5,185 199 
COED Gree eee rete a te th cen betta <Mecaterd inca erete cer siaks ce On Ic ere 26 2,516 
PRCT: PETOGS sida Bisa cngst Slatin ae SS IEEE 472 528 
ENOL INGLY HE erimnitleds ik. <shee Uer. «as he os. Mics sco und MRO Eee Ie 296 491 
ol Uo 1 ee, Se ee A i ae em es ee ee Mee eae: 45,197 39,571 
Not Allowed or Information Not Reported............0.-.e0c-eevcecerereuces 32, 122 37,748 
Total Plant Workers. 0.4) 3 1.,.....8)... 22 eae 77,319 77,319 


TABLE X.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS IN THE TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Workers on Shift 


Shift Differential 2nd Shift 3rd Shift 

| Cents per hour: . 

) Petollbe i 199 
Per cent: 

ib Meme aero 
j Other differentials ss... o:ss:s «ss deang he bel Oe <del eee 39 12 
Total... «sls nltcre Retwan et clan elena ee ne 9,022 1,619 
i No differential paid or no information reported. ..........00.ceceeccaceucesees i 282 a 240 
i Total on Shift:....0..sis0vs sien oeltyeeee ae geen 9,304 1,859 
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cent increase in production 


A 14 per 
coupled with a reduction from 25 to 4 


per cent in breakage of hollow-ware is 
attributed to the co-operation obtained 
through a Labour-Management Production 
Committee at a Nova Scotia brick and 
tile plant. 

L. E. Shaw, president of L. E. Shaw 
Limited, Lantz, NS. complimented the 
LMPC and the participating union, Local 
2. National Union of Brickyard Workers 
(CCL), on the accomplishment, when he 
spoke at the plant’s first annual LMPC 
dinner. 

Owdis Isenor, plant superintendent, told 
how labour-management co-operation had 
solved two of the brickyard’s most stub- 
born problems: how to eliminate dryer 
scum, which discolours the product; and 
how to reduce cracking of hollow-ware 
during drying. Solution of the first 
problem, in addition to eliminating scum, 
resulted in a $10-a-day saving and added 
an estimated five years to the life of a 
dryer car. Solution of the second reduced 
breakage from 25 to 4 per cent. 


Improved Accident Rate 

An LMPC in a Saskatchewan brewery, 
in existence a little more than a year, 
has improved the brewery’s accident rate 
by 20 per cent and reduced brewing time 
from four and a half hours to three and 
a quarter hours. Breakage of empty 
bottles has almost been eliminated. 

In addition, according to the president 
of the union in the brewery, “There is 
definitely more teamwork now.” The 
brewery manager adds: “The boys take 
more interest in their jobs.” 

The brewery is the Saskatoon Brewing 
Co. Limited, Saskatoon, Sask.; the union, 
Saskatoon Brewery Workers Local 334, 
Brewery, Malt, Soft Drink and Allied 
Trades. Federation of Western Canada 
(TLC). The LMPC was organized in 
March last year. 


LMPC Aids Modernization 

An LMPC is given much of the credit 
for the success of the modernization and 
renovation of Western Canada’s largest 
bakery, McGavin Bakeries Limited, Regina. 


“There is no doubt” says Manager 
H. Reid Dredger, “that without a Labour- 
Management Production Committee in 
operation, serving as a channel through 
which the employees could direct their 
suggestions and recommendations to man- 
agement, the changes made in construction 
and location of new equipment would not 
be as workable as they are today.” 

When the company 
extensive additions and to 
siderable new equipment, the LMPC 
discussed the construction program. Many 
ideas gathered by the committee from the 
workers were incorporated into the plans 
followed during the renovation. 

On this LMPC, organized less than two 
years ago, in November, 1949, labour 
representatives are elected by members of 
Local 428, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 


(AFL-TLC). 


decided to make 
install con- 


Mill Receives Trophy 

The effectiveness of E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany’s safety program, operated under the 
firm’s Employee-Management Committee, 
was shown when the company’s Ottawa 
mill was awarded the safety shield for the 
Class “A” mill with the lowest accident 
severity rate in Ontario during 1950. 
Twenty-one mills competed for the trophy. 

Presentation of the shield, awarded 
annually by the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, was made 
recently at the Association’s annual banquet 
in Toronte. 

The presidents of the three union locals 
representing workers in the Ottawa mill 
accompanied the delegation from the com- 
pany which accepted the award. The 
unions are: Local 34, International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers; Local 73, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers; and Local 412, 
International Association of Machinists, all 


AFL-TLC affiliates. 


SS 

Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 


Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 


ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relation 
and Conciliation — 


The 5-day 40-hour week for non-operating employees was 


inaugurated on Canadian Railways on June 1. 


During May 


the International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., agreed to 
introduce the 40-hour week on July 1 without loss of take- 


home pay. 


Introduction 


Without fanfare or disruption of oper- 
ations, the 5-day 40-hour week came into 
effect for non-operating employees of the 
major Canadian Railways on June 1, 1951. 
Based on the broad principles of a master 
agreement negotiated between the railways 
and the two groups of international and 
national unions representing their non- 
operating employees, following the award 
made by the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock pursuant to The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, the implementa- 
tion of the shorter hours was achieved 
smoothly and without visible dislocation in 
the affairs of businesses closely dependent 
on the railways. It was reported that, in 
order to facilitate the changeover, the 
railways recruited and trained numbers of 
new workers and made certain other 
adjustments to meet the situation. The 
companies were also reported to have 
adopted, through understandings reached 
with the organizations concerned, an interim 
policy of permitting workers in certain 
classifications to remain in their jobs after 
reaching 65 years of age and of bringing 
back retired employees at their old rates 
of pay. 

Another important instance of the 
adoption of the 40-hour week was reported 
during May. This was the announcement 
that the International Nickel Company of 
Canada had entered into a collective agree- 
ment with the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers pro- 


viding for a reduction in hours: from 44 
to 40 per week, effective July 1, 1951. The 
agreement, which covers some 14,000 
employees at Sudbury and Port Colborne, 
Ont., provided that the shorter work week 
would not entail any loss in take-home 
pay and also granted a general wage 
increase of 10 cents per hour. 

During May, as reported below in this 
chapter, the Minister of Labour’ appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with five 
industrial disputes and announced the 
settlement of one dispute through the 
intervention of a Conciliation Officer. The 
Minister also completed appointing the 
personnel of three Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation, and established a fourth 
Board. Consent to prosecute was granted 
to a trade union by the Minister in con- 
nection with an alleged violation by a 
company of Section 4 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

During the same month the Canada 
Labour Relations Board granted certifica- 
tion to trade unions as bargaining agents 
in nine cases and received 13 new applica- 
tions for certification. 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Att and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 
ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 


Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


e 
The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
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repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
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steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department“ in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board, 
during the month of May, issued nine 
certificates designating bargaining agents. 
During the month, the Board received 
thirteen applications for certification and 
two applications for revocation of 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 


Granted 
1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of two units of clerical employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
employed at (1) its ticket office at Windsor 
Street Station, Montreal (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 674), and at (2) its ticket offices at 
Place Viger Station and Park Avenue 
Station, Montreal (L.G., June, 1951, p. 813). 


2. Malt’ and Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105 of the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of units of employees of (1) The 
St. Boniface Grain and Feed Company 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and (2) 
Midland Flour Mills Limited, St. Boniface, 
Man. (L.G., May, 1951, p. 674). 


3.The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of four units of pool freight handlers 
employed from time to time in loading 
and unloading operations at the Port of 
Quebec by (1) Robin Hood Flour Mills 
limited; (2) Clarke Steamship Company 
Limited; (3) Albert G. Baker Limited; 
and (4) Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited (L.G., May, 1951, p. 674). 
The Brotherhood had previously with- 
drawn its application on behalf of 
employees of W. G. McCauley (L.G., May, 
1951, p. 674). 

4. System Division No. 7, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, employed in its Com- 
munications Department (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 502). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 

1. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, on behalf of seven units 
of maintenance of way employees, employed 
by (1) the Canadian National Railways; 
(2) the Ontario Northland Railway; (3) 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
(4) the Dominion Atlantic Railway; (5) 
the Quebec Central Railway; (6) the 
Northern Alberta Railway; and (7) the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Navigation Company Limited, Cardinal, 
Ont., on board the ss. Casco (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Ine., on behalf of 
marine engineers employed by Northwest 
Steamships Limited, Toronto (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 

4. Local 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of ‘America, on 
behalf of elevator department employees 
of Pacific Elevators Limited, Burrard Inlet, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. The Canadian Navigators’ and 
Engineers’ Federation, on behalf of marine 
engineers employed by Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineers employed by the Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceed 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of May, the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
following parties:— 

1. The Order of Railway Conductors, 
applicant, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (sleeping and parlour car 
conductors and parlour car attendants), 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and the Provincial Transport 
Company, Montreal, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Colonial Coach Lines 
Limited, Montreal, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. The Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway Light 
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7. The American Federation of Radio 
Artists, Associated Actors and Artists of 
America, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited at Radio Station 
CKLW, Windsor, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


Applications for Revocation 
of Certification Received 

1. The Board received from Messrs. 
Robert Halewood and J. Miles an appli- 
cation for the revocation of the decision 
of the Board of November 9, 1950, cer- 
tifying the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Seamen as the bargaining agent of 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company on 
board the es. Lord Kelvin and es. Cyrus 
Field (.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that 
court proceedings had been instituted in 
respect of the Board’s jurisdiction and the 
court had not yet given its decision. 

2. The Board received from Messrs. 
T. Forbes Rhude, W. Russel Wheatley, 
and D’Arey O'Donnell an application for 
the revocation of the decision of the Board 
of April 5, 1950, certifying the American 
Newspaper Guild as the bargaining agent 
of editorial employees of the Canadian 
Press (L.G., June, 1950, p. 823). 


ings 


and Power Company, Inc., applicant, and 
the Quebee Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., respondent (Con- 
ciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The National Catholic . Transport 
Brotherhood of Quebee, Ine., applicant, 
and the Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., respondent (Con- 
ciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Effected by 
Conciliation Officer 

On May 31, the Minister received a 
report from F. J. Ainsborough, » Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Order 
of Railway Conductors (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On May 26, the Minister established a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


to deal with matters in dispute between 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association. The board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 192). Constitution 
of the Board had not been completed at 
the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister 
on April 9, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, P.Q., and the Hull City 
Transport Employees’ Syndicate (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 817), was fully constituted 
on May 21 with the appointment of 
Romulus Beauparlant, Hull, P.Q., as chair- 
man. Mr. Beauparlant was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Avila Labelle, K.C., of Hull, and Pierre 
Vadboncoeur, of Montreal, who had _ pre- 
viously been appointed on the nominations 
of the company and union respectively. 


2.The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister 
on April 20, 1951, to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation and Local 
No. 6, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion (L.G., June, 1951, p. 817), was fully 
constituted on May 23 with the appoint- 
ment of Professor H. D. Woods, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Professor Woods was 


Recent Decisions of 


appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Paul 8. Smith, 
K.C.. Montreal, and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
who had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union 
respectively. 

8 The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister 
on April 27, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union, Canadian Marconi System, 
Division No. 59 (L.G., June, 1951, p. 817), 
was fully constituted on May 22 with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Cochrane was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 


Charles N. Knowles, Montreal, and 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, who had 
previously been appointed = on the 
nominations of the company and union 


respectively. 


Anplication for Consent to Prosecute 
Granted 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
applicant, and the Gulf and Lake Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, respondent. The 
union alleged violation by the company 
of Section 4 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. After 
consideration and investigation of the 
application, the Minister granted consent 
to prosecute. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has recently released its 
findings in cases heard on April 10, 1951. 


Case No. 607.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Eastern Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. A 
dispute concerning the dismissal of a 
North Bay engineer. 

Joint Statement of Facts: The engineer 
was dismissed for “failure to observe special 
instruetions governing the movement of 
trains by fixed signals at automatic inter- 
locking and for giving incorrect statements 
in connection with the matter .. .” 

Employees’ Contention: The employees 
acknowledged that in this particular case 
certain rules were not adhered to and that 
discipline was necessary. However, the 


investigation had disclosed, they main- 
tained, that the engineer was not entirely 
familiar with the requirements of the rules. 
Dismissal of the engineer at the age of 55 


after 32 years’ service, was too severe 
discipline. The employees, therefore, 


requested that he be reinstated to his 
former position. 

The company contended _ that the 
engineer’s action, that of passing the signal 
in question (No. 708) in stop position 
without stopping, was in direct disregard 
of rules and constituted a hazard. In 
addition, the engineer had made a false 
statement regarding his actions and three 
separate investigations were necessary “to 
clarify the matter”. As a consequence, the 
railway maintained that the “dismissal is 
warranted”. 
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After receiving additional written and 
oral evidence from both parties, the board 
decided that the contention of the 
employees “is not sustained”. 


Case No. 608.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Eastern Region) .and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
dispute concerned the dismissal of a con- 
ductor and trainman as the result of an 
accident at Bolkow on June 12, 1949. 


Joint Statement of Facts: In the early 
morning of June 12, Extra 5452 East with 
the conductor and rear trainman on board, 
collided with the rear of train Second No. 
954 which was taking water at Bolkow. 
As a result one stock attendant was killed, 
another seriously injured and _ heavy 
damage to equipment was sustained. The 
conductor and trainman were dismissed 
for being parties to violation of Rule 93 
and for “failure to observe and act upon 
the ‘Stop’ indication displayed”. 

The employees maintained, firstly, that 
the CPR had not proved that the con- 
ductor saw the signal and secondly, that 
in holding the conductor or his rear train- 
man responsible for the position of a block 
signal the company was being unfair to its 
employees. 


At the close of their case the employees 
asked for “both men’s reinstatement to 
full seniority together with the privilege 
of paying back into the pension fund the 
amounts that would have been due during 
their time out of service.” 

The railway presented a detailed descrip- 
tion of the events leading up to the 
collision and the exact locations of the 
various signals in the direction of travel. 
It maintained that the conductor and 
trainman were quite familiar with the 
characteristics of the yard limits west of 
Bolkow and with the fact that trains 
taking water normally have rear of trains 
standing in or near the cut. In spite of 
this they allowed the train to proceed at 
a speed which would not permit stopping 
in time. The conclusion was, therefore, 
drawn by the railway that the men were 
“extremely careless in the discharge of 
their duties” and, that the dismissal was 
justified. 

In its general statement, the Board 
expressed the opinion that railway 
employees cannot be relieved of the 
responsibility of observing the position of 
automatic block signals. The contention 
of the employees was, however, “sustained 
to the exent of reinstatements.” 


Published Separately 


THE KELLOCK REPORT 


Pamphlet containing the complete report of the Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, arbitrator appointed in pursuance of The Maintenance of Railway 


Operation Act. 


On sale at 10c a copy; orders for 20 copies or more, 5c per copy; 
100 or more, 4c per copy. Apply to the Circulation Manager, 
Department of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, Ont. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 
A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 

SouTHERN INTERIOR DISTRICT ( 
Arr), B.C2—Cerrarn Locerne FIRMS 
AND LUMBER AND OTHER Woop Prop- 
ucTS MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


(CRANBROOK 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the company will co- 
operate with the union in obtaining and 
retaining as members all eligible employees 
and to this end will present to new 
employees and to all supervisors and fore- 
men the policy herein expressed. 


Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
union dues and assessments from the pay 
of employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. Such authorization shall 
be revocable, but an employee may waive his 
right to revoke. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; where it 
is desirable that a longer day should be 
worked, application may be made to the 
local union for extension of the work day 
at regular rates of pay, not to exceed 9 


hours per day or 44 hours per week. The 
union agrees to approve the above work 
schedule for all night shift operations. The 


above hours of work do not apply to 
stationary engineers, firemen and ailers 
(whose hours shall not exceed 9 in any one 
day or 48 in any one week where plant is 
operated on a one-shift basis) and to cook 
and bunkhouse employees, fire-fighters, boat- 
men, employees engaged exclusively in the 
transportation of men and supplies and to 
persons employed in river driving and 
booming operations in connection therewith. 
These categories shall receive time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 44 hours per week. Overtime at 
time and one-half shall be paid for work 
in excess of the regular daily and/or weekly 
hours, for work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or Sunday (or the alternative sixth and 
seventh days) regardless of the number of 
hours worked during the week, and also for 
work on 7 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Annual Holiday Act of British Columbia. 
Cooks and bunkhouse employees shall be 


: Schedules oe 


reements 


entitled to one-half week’s vacation with pay 
after 3 months’ continuous service, pro- 
vided that they shall not be entitled to 
more than 2 weeks in any one year. 

The rate for board and logging shall be 
$2 per day; where a lesser rate was charged 
as of September 1, 1949, that lesser rate 
shall prevail for the term of this agreement. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Mill operations—boomman, canter $1.15 to 
$1.23; cut-off saw, deckman, dogger, planer 
feeder, sawyer tailer $1.10 to $1.13; edger- 
man, tie packer $1.13 to $1.23; engineers 
$1.18 to $1.43; filer $1.23 to $1.53; first aid 
man $1.13 or job rate plus 50 cents per 
day; gangsaw helper, jackladder, labourer, 
planer tailer $1.10; grader (lumber) $1.18 
to $1.23; millwright, head $1.28 to $1.33, 
helper $1.13; planerman set-up $1.23 to 
$1.33; truck drivers $1.10 to $1.18; boys 
(16-18 years) 82 cents increasing gradu- 
ally until job rate is reached after 6 
months. Bush operations—blacksmith $105 
to $120 per month, cooks $104 to $228 per 
month: bullcook, flunkey $84 to $104 per 
month (in addition, above monthly paid 
employees get board and 33 cents per hour) ; 
dumpman, barnboss, swampers and common 
bush labour $1.10; cat chokerman, river 
driver $1.13; decker scaler, chokerman $1.18; 
sealer $1.23; truck driver $1.13 to Sl See 
Where only a single rate is quoted the 
employer may pay up to 5 cents per hour 
less for not more than 60 days. In most 
cases, the above rates represent an increase 
of 123 cents per hour over the previous 
rates (11 cents in the case of boys). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the maintenance of a 
joint Accident Prevention Committee. 


SourHerN Inrertor District (KAMLOopS 
AND KELOWNA AREA), B.C.—CERTAIN 
Loacinc FirMS AND LUMBER AND 


OruER Woop Propucts MANUFACTURERS 
AND LNYERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 3i, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same industries, 
summarized above, the only exception being 
the wage scale: while the rates are in most 
cases the same, where they do differ they 
are, with a few exceptions, slightly lower 
in the Kamloops and Kelowna area. The 
following are additional rates for this area: 
box factories—box cutoff $1.10 to $1.18; 
filer $1.33 to $1.43; head planerman $1.18 
to $1.33; core sawyer, common labour, 
clipper operator, trucker $1.10; planer 
feeder, splicer operator (hopper fed), bark- 
ing machine operator $1.10 to $1.13; boys 
and females in box factory and veneer 
plant: woman inspector 874 to 98 cents, all 
others from 764 to 83, 85 or 874 cents. The 
above rates are 11 cents (in the case of 
boys and females) or 124 cents (in the case 
of males) higher than the previous rates. 
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NorTHERN [NtTEPTOR Disrrict, B.C._—CERTAIN 
Loceinc FIRMS AND LUMBER’ AND 
OrneR Woop Propucts MANUFACTURERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 

Avreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same industries, 
summarized above, except for the wage scale 
and with the following addition:— 

Vacations with pay: all employees with 5 
or more years’ continuous service (1,250 
working days) will receive one week, or pay 
in lieu thereof, in addition to the period 
provided under the Annual Holiday Act. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
boomman $1.23; canter, carrier driver, lift 
truck operator $1.28; cut-off saw, dry kiln 
operator, oiler, tallyman, trimmerman $1.18; 
dogger, edger tailer $1.13; deckman, common 
labourers, stenciller $1.10; carpenter $1.48; 
engineers $1.23 to $1.43; edgerman $1.25 and 
$1.35; filer, head $1.70, second $1.35; gang 
mill sawyer. round log $1.70, cant $1.28; 
millwright, head $1.48, helper $1.15;  fire- 
man, unpiler $1.15; welder, machinist, truck 
motor mechanic $1.45. Logging—blacksmith 
$1.30, bulleook, barnboss. cat helper, 
labourers and swampers $1.10; cat choker- 
man $1.303; cat operators $1.45 and $1.55; 
dumpman, greaser, hookman $1.18: hoist 
operator, river drivers, truck driver $1.30; 
cooks $203.20 to $307.20 per month and 
board. The above hourly rates represent an 
increase, in most cases, of 124 cents over 
the previous rates. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


Moncton, N.B—-MAkvEN’s LIMITED AND 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AmMerIcA, LOCAL 302. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to April 1, 1952, and during the period 
of negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement. 


Union security: all employees who at 
present are or who become members of the 
union must, as a condition of their employ- 
ment, remain such members. However, 
between March 16, 1952, and April 1, 1952, 
any employee may resign from membership. 
All employees who are not union members 
must pay regular dues to the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues and assessments from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and 
to remit same to the union. 

FHfours: tor day shift—-8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday; for night 
shift—9 per night Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week in either 
case. Overtime: time and one-half shall be 
paid for work in excess of above hours, 
double time for work on Sunday or the 
alternative day off and double time and one- 
half for work on 8 specified paid holidays. 
Stationary engineers may elect to receive 
double time and one-half for work on the 
holidays or to receive the regular rate and 
to be allowed a day off with pay. 

Rest periods: employees will be granted 
10-minute rest periods during the morning 
and afternoon shifts provided the shifts 
exceed 23 hours. 
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Weekly wage guarantee: the company 
agrees to guarantee every employee, not 
otherwise excluded. in every work week of 
employment, 40 hours pay at regular rates, 
subject to certain specified provisions. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, alter 4 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 25 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Wages: the company agrees to grant to 
all employees, covered by this agreement, 
a wage increase of 6 cents per hour, the 
increase to be retroactive to October 12, 
1950, for those on the payroll as of April 1, 
1951. 

Escalator clause: employees will be paid 
a cost-of-living bonus amounting to one cent 
per hour for each 1:3 point change in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index above 168-7 (index figure on Oct 12, 
1950). The first adjustment (5 cents per 
hour) is to be made March 12, 1951, and is to 
be retroactive to October 12,1950. Thereafter 
adjustments, both upward and downward, 
are to be made at 3 months intervals; how- 
ever, 1n no event will a decline in the cost- 
of-living index below 168-7 provide the basis 
for a reduction in the cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 

Night shift differential: employees will be 
paid a premium of 5 cents an hour for 
normally scheduled work performed between 
7 pm. and 7 am. This premium does not 
apply to stationary engineers nor to 
employees working on the day shift whose 
hours of work may extend into the premium 
period. 

Social security: the company is prepared 
to discuss such matters as the Group Insur- 
ance, Sickness and Hospitalization Plan as 
well as the Pension Plan with employees or 
their representatives and will inform 
employees of the benefits accruing to them 
under these plans. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniorty rights. 


Wood Products 


SOUTHERN INTERIOR AND NORTHERN INTERIOR 
Districts, B.C—CERTAIN LUMBER AND 
OTHER Woop Propucts MANUFACTURERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged im the above operations. 


Metal Preducts 


Sr. Joun’s, Nrup—CrerraIn' INDIVIDUALS 
AND FIRMS ENGAGED IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF ‘TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 
FEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 855 (THE TRANSPORT 
AND OTHER WORKERS UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 
1951, to April 5, 1952, and thereafter until 
superseded by a new agreement or amended 
by mutual consent of both parties. 


Hours: 9 per day 5 days a week, 5 on 
Saturday, a 50-hour (previously 54-hour) 
week, except that tire servicemen, battery 
servicemen, lubricators and washers may be 
required to work 56 (previously 60) hours 
per week. If, in the opinion of the 
employer, business conditions warrant it the 
working week may be reduced to 44 hours 
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during the months Noyember to February. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 6 p.m. and mid-night or, on Satur- 
day between 1 p.m. and 6 p.m., double time 
thereafter and for work on 5 (previously 4) 
specified paid holidays, except that tire 
servicemen, battery servicemen, lubricators 
and washers shall be paid time and one-half 
for any work in excess of 56 hours per week. 
When a paid holiday occurs in any week 
Saturday may be worked at ordinary rates. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 1} 
weeks and after 3 years’ service 2 weeks 
(previously one week after one year’s 
service). 

Sick leave with pay not exceeding a total 
of 6 working days in any 12 months’ period 
shall be granted after one year’s continuous 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: assistant foreman 
$1.25: mechanics, body repairmen, painters, 
welders, machinists—first class $1.15 (pre- 
viously $1), second class $1 (previously 85 
or 90 cents), apprentices 35 cents with 
increases of 63 cents (previously 30 cents 
with increases of 5 cents) per hour every 
6 months until the second class mechanics’ 
rate of $1 is reached; tire servicemen, 
battery servicemen, lubricators and washers 
60 to 80 cents (an increase of 10 cents). 

Seniority shall prevail on a group occupa- 
tional basis and shall be based on cumulative 
service: it shall apply in the event of a 
reduction of the working forces or the 
rehiring of employees following a layoff. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Hamitron, Onv—Tue WALLACE BARNES 
CompANY LimMIrTED AND UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 520. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
13. 1951, to February 12, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company will deduct initia- 
tion fees and monthly union dues from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. The authorization may 
be revoked only within a 10-day period 
immediately prior to the anniversary date 
of the agreement. 


Hours: 9 per day 5 days a week, a_ 45- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 9 hours per day and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays, except 
in the case of watchmen and engineers and 
where a night shift commences on Sunday 
night not earlier than 10 p.m., double time 
and one-half for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 


Rest and wash-up periods: employees on 
the day shift will be given two 10-minute 
rest periods and two 5-minute wash-up 
periods each day. Employees on other than 
the regular day shift will be granted a 
30-minute lunch period with pay in lieu 
of the paid rest and wash-up periods. 


Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ 
service one week, with pay equivalent to 2 
per cent of the employees earnings during 
the preceding year, but exclusive of any 
vacation pay or any voluntary bonuses 
during that year: after 5 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 20 years’ service 3 weeks 
with pay calculated on the same basis. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
coilers $1.14 to $1.49, truckers $1.14 to $1:24, 
production machine maintenance $1.39 to 
$1.49, production tool maker $1.29 to $1.44, 
production worker $1.19 to $1.34; lathe 
spring winders, set-up testing equipment, hot 
wind operator, heat treat $1.24 to $1.44: 
bench press set-up, foot press set-up and 
operate $1.29 to $1.49; grinder $1.14 to 
$1.44, japanning $1.14 to $1.34, blacksmith 
$1.29 to $1.39, fourslide machine operator 
$1.19 to $1.49, tool and die maker $1.34 to 
$1.74. machinist $1.29 to $1.64; welder, 
slitting $1.19 to $1.39; shipper, receiver and 
stores $1.14 to $1.39; tool crip attendant 
$1.24 and $1.29; tool room apprentices 94 
cents with an increase of 5 cents every 6 
months for 4 years. The policy of equal 
pay for equal work will be continued. 

A night shift premium of 8 cents per hour 
will be paid employees engaged on shifts 
other than the regular day shift. 

Seniority shail be determined by the 
length of service with the company and shall 
prevail on a plant wide occupational classi- 
fication basis: it shall govern with respect 
to lay-offs, transfers, re-hiring, promotions 
and vacations. 

. Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a group insurance plan. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


SHAWINIGAN FALus, P.Q—CANADIAN RESINS 
AND CHEMICALS LIMITED. AND LE 
Synpicar NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS 
EN PLASTIQUE DE SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Inc. (CCCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
296. 1951. to February 25, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay of all employees 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union: the authorization may be cancelled 
at any time. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 (previously 48) per 
week or 88 per 2-week period. In the case 
of shift workers and other groups, variable 
number of daily and weekly hours may be 
scheduled as found to be appropriate, subject 
to revocation by the union. Overtime: time 
and one-half shall be paid for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day (except when due to a 
shift change over) or 44 per week, or 88 
per 2-week period, and for work on 9 speci- 
fied holidays, 6 of which are paid holidays, 
except in the case of shift workers on con- 
tinuous operations scheduled to work on any 
of the 9 holidays who shall be paid straight 
time for such work. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 3 years’ service 2 
weeks; employees with less than one year’s 
service will be granted 3 day for each com- 
pleted month’s service. 

Hourly wage rates (the first rate or 
range in each case to be effective as of 
February 26 and the second as of May 1, 
1951): tradesmen, senior $1.35 and $1.46, 
Ist class $1.30 and $1.40, 2nd_ class $1.24 
and $1.34, 3rd class $1.19 and $1.29, helper 
$1.13 and $1.22: operators $1.06 to $1.28 
and $1.14 to $1.38; laboratory technician 
$1.24 to $1.28 and $1.34 to $1.38; laboratory 
assistants $1.09 to $1.20 and $1.18 to $1.30, 
helper $1.06 and $1.14; stationary engineers, 
3rd class $1.24 and $1.34, 4th class $1.19 
and $1.29; records cierks $1.13 to $1.24 and 
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$1.22 to $1.34; storemen $1.10 to $1.21 and 
$1.19 to $1.31, helper $1.06 and $1.14; ware- 
housemen $1.18 and $1.27; truck driver $1.17 
and $1.26, helper $1.14 and $1.23; checker 
$1.14 and $1.23, oiler $1.13 and $1.22, packer 
$1.11 and $1.20, loader $1.09 and $1.18, 
janitor $1.08 and $1.17, labourer $1.06 and 
$1.14. The above rates for the period 
February 26 to April 30, 1951, are 11 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates. 

Escalator clause: during the term of the 
agreement employees will be paid a cost-of- 
living allowance equivalent to 1 cent per 
hour for each 1:1 point rise in the cost-of- 
living index from the index figure on 
February 1, 1951. The adjustment is to be 
made every 3 months provided, however, 
that the allowance shall not exceed 6 cents 
per hour. 

Shift differentials: rotation shift workers 
will receive a shift premium of 3 cents per 
hour worked on the second and of 5 cents 
per hour worked on the third — shift. 
Employees locked on the 2nd and 3rd shifts 
shall receive a locked shift premium of 3 
cents per hour on the 2nd and of 5 cents 
per hour on the 3rd _ shift. Employees 
locked on the 2nd shift shall be paid a 
premium of 5 cents per hour and _ those 
locked on the 3rd shift of 8 cents per hour. 

Seniority: the principle of seniority, sub- 
ject to the company’s opinion of any 
employees’ qualifications to perform the 
work, shall apply in cases of promotion, 
transfer, demotion, lay-off and recall. When 
it becomes necessary to curtail work and/or 
reduce the working forces, the company may 
eliminate or reduce overtime, shift or 
transfer employees from one division to 
another, reduce and/or change the working 
hours for the plant or the affected depart- 
ments or lay off employees. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Construction 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—ASSOCIATION OF PAINTING 
AND DECORATING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
oe PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 

9. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952. Both parties agree 
to meet during the month of January prior 
to the expiration date of this agreement to 
consider any proposed changes or amend- 
ments. The employers agree to give pref- 
erence of employment to union members. 
Wherever possible members of the local 
union shall work only for the employers 
signatory to this agreement as long as 
employment is available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours of work in excess 
of 8 hours on any of the above days and 
for. work between 8 am. and 5 pm. on 
Saturdays, double time thereafter and 
work on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 
No work shall be performed on Labour 
Day. Where 2 shifts are employed, the 
second shift is to be worked 74 hours with 
8 hours’ pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.85; for 
spray painters and men working on a swing 
stage $1.45; commencing September 1, 1951, 
the above rates shall be increased by 5 
cents. Effective May 1, 1952, the normal 
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rate of wages shall be $1.45, plus one cent 
per hour for every full point rise in the 
cost-of-living index over 175-2 (the figure 
as at March 1, 1951). “The full amount 
shall be computed with the cost-of-living 
Index figure as issued by the Dominion 
Government Bureau of Statistics on March 1, 
LODE 

Out-of-town work: for work performed 
beyond the city limits the employer shall 
either provide transportation or time spent 
travelling beyond the limits of a city car or 
bus fare shall be considered equivalent to 
being on the job. If workers are sent out of 
town, travelling time (8 hours for each day), 
board and lodging .are to be paid by the 
employer. 

Apprentices and the hiring of same shall 
be in accordance with the Manitoba Pro- 
vincial Government Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND T'HE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952. The employers shall 
give preference in hiring to members of 
the union, so long as competent men are 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Under certain conditions, 
employees may perform essential work on 
Saturday forenoon at straight time. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 4 
hours worked in excess of 8 hours Monday 
through Friday, double time thereafter and 
for work performed on Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays. No work shall be done 
on Labour Day. Where more than one 
shift is employed or on special work the 
regular hours of work may be changed so 
long as they do not exceed 8 per day. 
Employees on the second shift will be paid 
8 hours’ pay for 73 hours’ work. 

Wages: journeymen shall be paid $1.65 
per hour; a foreman in charge of 3 or more 
journeymen shall receive not less than 15 
cents per hour over the journeymen’s rate. 

Transportation: men hired in Winnipeg 
and sent to jobs out of town shall have 
their transportation to and from the job 
paid. Time spent travelling shall be paid 
for at the regular rate, 8 hours for each 
day; board and lodging are to be paid by 
the employer. On jobs outside the city 
carfare zone transportation is to be pro- 
vided or travelling time to be allowed to 
and from the job. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


SasKaToon, SASK.—THE SASKATOON BUILD- 
ING CONTRACTORS AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1805. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and _ thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. © 


Union security: every employee who is 
now or hereafter becomes a member of the 
union shall maintain his membership as a 
condition of employment. New employees 
must join the union within 30 days of the 
commencement of their employment. The 
employers agree to employ union members 
on all jobs so long as they are available. 


. 
a 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours after 8 hours of 
work and for work on Saturday mornings; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays and on holidays observed in accor- 
dance with the Provincial Government 
Minimum Wage Board Order No. 1 (1949). 
Shift work shall be allowed only when there 
is a regular shift working. In the case of 
such shifts being worked 3 or more con- 
secutive nights, the rate of pay shall be one 
and one-seventh the normal rate. Where 
one or two nights only are worked, the rate 
shall be time and one-half. 

Vacation with pay shall be as provided 
in the Annual Holiday Act of the Province 
of Saskatchewan. 

Wages: effective April 6, 1951, the 
minimum hourly wage rate shall be $1.55 
(previously $1.42); carpenters in charge of 
work shall be paid not less than $1.68. 

Out-of-town work: on jobs away from 
home where a carpenter is hired at home, 
transportation charges, including meal and 
sleeper, are to be provided by the employer; 
after 90 days or at the termination of 
employment, whichever comes first, the 
latter must also provide return transporta- 
tion, except where a man is discharged for 
just cause. Travelling time on working days 
only is to be paid for at the rate of 8 
hours in each 24. provided that no travelling 
time shall be claimed if working time is not 
actually lost. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship Act. All apprentices 
shall be members of the union. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


Hamitron, Ont—CanapA CoacH LINES 
LIMITED AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
or Srreet Exectric RAILWAY AND 
Moror Coach EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locav 1454. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951. 

Union security: all employees who at the 
date of this agreement are members in good 
standing of the union shall, as a condition 
of employment, be required to remain such 
members during the lifetime of the agree- 
ment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
union members and of all new employees 
after 60 days of their employment and to 
remit same to the union. 

Hours and overtime: for operators—5 days 
a week with overtime at time and one-half 
for all driving time in excess of 83 hours 
per day (except where such overtime is due 
to breakdown of equipment or any other 
cause beyond the control of the company), 
time and one-quarter for work on Sunday 
and time and one-half for work on 8 speci- 
fied holidays. Regular and special crew 
runs for which there are regular sign ups 
will pay a crew value equivalent to at least 
8 hours at the driving rate, plus a 15- 
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minute reporting time allowance. Spare 
operators are guaranteed an amount equiv- 
alent to 6 hours’ pay at the driving rate 
each regular work day and a minimum 
amount for each regular pay period worked 
equal to the equivalent of 70 hours pay at 
the driving rate per pay period of 5 days 
per week. For maintenance employees—8 
hours per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week 
with overtime at time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours, for work on an 
employees regular off-day and on 4 specified 
holidays; time and one-quarter will be paid 
for work on Sunday (no extra payment for 
overtime), except when Sunday is the 
regular off-day and double time for work 
on 4 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week in accor- 
dance with the Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act, 1944, as amended; after 
3 years’ continuous employment employees 
will be granted an additional week and after 
12 years’ continuous employment a third 
week. 


Hourly wage rates: operators—first 3 
months $1.27, 3 to 12 months $1.293, after 
12 months $1.32; one-half the above driving 
rate shall be paid for layover time; oper- 
ators in training who are subsequently hired 
shall be entitled to $3 per day for the 
period of training. Maintenance employees 
(first 6 months, second 6 months and after 
one year, respectively )—group 1 $1.05, $1.10 
and $1.15, group 2 $1.09, $1.14 and $1.19, 
group 3 $1.13, $1.18 and $1.23, group 4 $1.17, 
$1.22 and $1.27, group 5 $1.22, $1.27 and 
$1.32, group 6 $1.28, $1.33 and $1.38, group 
7 $1.34, $1.39 and $1.44. Ticket clerks 
(monthly)—first year $176, second year 
$200, thereafter $230. 

Drivers’ rates and conditions are to be 
effective from April 28, 1951, maintenance 
employees’ rates and conditions from March 
31, 1951 and the monthly rates for ticket 
clerks from April 1, 1951. 

All employees with over 3 years’ service 
will be granted an annual pass. Employees 
with less than 3 years’ service will be 
granted an annual pass for commuting only 
between their home and their place of work 
and a reasonable number of trip passes. 
Employees’ children attending school will be 
eranted a commutation pass between their 
home and school. 

The company agrees to keep all operators 
outfitted with uniforms, caps, shirts, ties, 
overcoats and raincoats as required. 

Seniority: there shall be a property wide 
seniority list and also separate seniority 
lists for each operating division and for 
each shop. In the case of transfers, promo- 
tions, demotions, lay-offs and re-hirings divi- 
sional seniority shall apply. All regular and 
special crew runs shall be thrown open for 
bid at least 3 times each year and as often 
in addition thereto as the company deems it 
necessary. Operators may sign up for these 


runs on the basis of their divisional 
seniority. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, one first agree- 
ment, and the amendment of nine others. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers, for clockmaking and jewellery 
trades in some eastern counties of the 
province and for retail stores at Mégantic 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of April 28. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for garages and service stations at 
Rimouski, for dairy employees at Quebec 
and Lévis, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec and at St. John and Iberville, and 
for the building trades at Chicoutimi were 
gazetted April 28; for the building trades 
at Montreal and for the paint manufac- 
turing industry in the province in the issue 
of May 5. A request for a new agreement 
for retail stores at Asbestos and a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
the retail food trade at Quebec were 
gazetted May 12. A request for a new 
agreement for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry at Quebec and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades and for the food products 
manufacturing and wholesale trade at 
Quebec were gazetted May 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees and others approving the levy of 
assessments on the parties to certain 
agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ CLorHine INpwstry, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1947, p. 1174: Sept., p. 1306; Oct., p. 1474: 
April, 1949, p. 450: June, p. 735; Nov., 1950, 
p. 1903; June, 1951, p. 827, and previous 
issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
does not apply to the manufacture of com- 
bination overalis and cotton uniforms made 
of duck, drill or moleskin, except for con- 
tracts given out by the Federal Government 
or any one of its agents which shall be 
subject to the terms of this agreement from 
September 1, 1951, only. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 
CorruGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
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1947, p. 260; Aug.. 1948, p. 871; Aug., 1949, 
p. 987; Dec., p- 1558; Feb., 1950, p. 209; 
June, p. 873, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was gazetted 
August 19, 1950, page 2123. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I are 
increased in the present amendment by 3 
cent to 84 cents per hour for male employees 
and from 1 to 6 cents per hour for female 
employees. The minimum average wage for 
male employees is increased by 34 cents to 
78 cents per hour, for female employees by 
2% cents to 53 cents per hour, for all 
employees by 7 cents to 70 cents per hour. 
Rates for shipper 853 cents and hand taper 
operator (female) 54 cents per hour are 
unchanged. In addition, the following classi- 
fications are added: semi-automatic taper 
female operator 56 cents, female tailer and 
inspector 51 cents per hour; machines not 
otherwise classified—operator (male) 74 
cents, (female) 52 cents, feeder (male) 65 
cents, (female) 50 cents per hour; driver 
helper 78 cents per hour. As previously in 
effect the minimum average and hourly rates 
of zone II shall be 5 cents per hour less 
than those rates for zone I. 

The present scale of minimum rates is 
revised in so far as certain operations which 
formerly included both male and female 
employees are now confined to either male 
or female workers oniy. 


Metal Products 


SHEET MetTaL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 5, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders’ 
Exchange Inc.. Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Tocal No. 116. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 5, 1951, 
for a period of one year without reopening. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G.,-Aug., 1950, 
p. 1185) with the following exceptions:— 

Hours are reduced from 9 to 83 per day 
and from 45 to 423 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 83 hours 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes «as considered advisable by the 
Minister. ‘The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since June, 
1934. 
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per day instead of 9 hours as previously and 


for work on Saturdays; double time on 
Sundays aud specified statutory holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 10 to 13 cents per hour and rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows:— 
sheet metal mechanic $1.39; welders class 
“A” toolmakers $1.46; buffer and polisher 
class “A’’ $1.28: machinist, assembler and 
specialist $1.22; machinist mechanic $1.41; 
painter $1.32, spray painter $1.16; black- 
smith $1.34; production welders from 98 
cents per hour in first 6 months to $1.15 
in fourth 6 months (then they are eligible 
for class “C” at $1.22 per hour, if they 
qualify); machine operator $1.15; produc- 
tion workers. truck driver, stock and store- 
keeper. warehouseman $1 per hour; helpers 
95 cents per hour. Apprentice sheet metal 
mechanics from 50 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate in first year to 85 per cent in fourth 
year. Night shift differential 5 cents per 
hour extra. 


GASOLINE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, makes obligatory the terms 
of a first agreement between “L’Association 
des Vendeurs détaillants de Gazoline des 
Comtés de Chicoutimi, Lac St-Jean et 
Roberval” and “L’Association des Employés 
des Vendeurs détaillants de Gazoline des 
Comtés de Chicoutimi, Lac St-Jean et 
Roberval”. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 12, 1951, to May 11, 1952, thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement shall apply to any work 
generally done on motor vehicles in service 
or gasoline stations but shall not apply to 
authorized automobile salesmen already 
governed by a private collective labour 
agreement. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Chicoutimi end Arvida, the towns of 
Jonquiére, Kenogami,  Bagotville, Port 
Alfred and Chicoutimi Nord, to the muni- 
cipality of St-Alexis-de-la-Grande-Baie, and 
within a radius of 5 miles from their limits. 

Hours: 64 per week. On 6 specified holi- 
days and Sundays (no civic holiday recog- 
nized) work shal! be performed only between 
10 am. and 12 noon and from 5 p.m. to 
7 p.m. and such work shall comprise only 
the sale of gasoline and motor oil as well 
as tire repairs; all other work is prohibited. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for work performed in excess of regular 
hours with the exception of one-half hour 
which may be worked without compensation 
in order to complete work on motor vehicles 
which were in the station or on the grounds 
before the expiration of working hours if 
the owners of such vehicles have asked to be 
served before leaving, should such work 
exceed one-half hour employees are entitled 
to remuneration for the entire overtime at 
time and one-half. Double time is not 
payable irrespective of the number of hours 
worked in a week. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: general ser- 
vice men— first 6 months (beginner) $20.70, 
after 6 months $27, after 18 months $30, 
after 30 months $36. Establishments with 
4 or more regular employees shall include 
a foreman at $49 per week. 


Vacation: one week with pay at regular 
rate after one year of continuous service 
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with the same employer; 10 days after 3 
years; 15 days of vacation with pay (2 
weeks) after 5 years of service. Employers 
may replace the vacation by a compensatory 
indemnity, with the employee’s consent, equal 
to the remuneration to which the employee 
is entitled. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1948, p. 872; May, 1949, p. 605; July, 1950, 
p. 1053; Nov., p. 1904) by providing for 
the addition of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
2457, as co-contracting party of the second 
part. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 
Oct., p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1052, Sept., 
p. 1679). This amendment to be in effect 
from May 1, 1951. 

Minimum wage rates for hourly rated 
building trades workers in all 4 zones, with 
the exception of those workers engaged in 
the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction — boiler- 
makers, are increased by 10 cents per hour; 
weekly rates for permanent employees 
(maintenance workers) are increased by 
$4.80 per week in zones I, II, III and IV. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, June, 
p. 621, Nov., p. 1247, Dec., p. 1241; July, 
1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905). Amendment 
to be in effect from May 5, 1951, to April 30, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour with the exception of 
those workers engaged on structural steel 
operations, steam generation mechanics and 
boilermakers. Weekly rate for material 
checker and timekeeper is increased from 
$35 to $42 per week. 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period (May 1 of one year to 
April 30 of next) are entitled to 7 consecu- 
tive days of vacation. The employer must, 
at the end of each pay period, affix in his 
employee’s vacation-with-pay stamp book, 
stamps in gn amount equal to 2 per cent of 
the gross amount of such pay. These 
stamps are redeemable from the Minimum 
Wage Commission after April 30 each year. 
(Provision governing vacations is a new 
one.) 


Service 


Basiness and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYFES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 19, and 
gazetted Apri] 28, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1774; Nov., 1948, p. 1249; 
April, 1950, p. 518, and previous issues). 
This amendment to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, until December 1, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
Hours are reduced from 56 to 54 per week. 
Minimum wage rates: employees paid by 
the week—barman $37; assistant barman 
$34; waiter $29; apprentice or beginner $22; 
employees paid by the hour—barman 74 
cents, assistant barman 66 cents; waiter _57 
cents; apprentice or beginner 45 cents. (The 


above rates represent an increase of $2 
per week for weekly rated employees and 
from 5 cents to 9 cents per hour for hourly 
rated employees.) Occasional employees will 
be paid a minimum rate of 5 cents per 
hour less than the minimum hourly rate 
established for the regular employee of the 
same classification. (Previously a minimum 
rate of 45 cents per hour was in effect.) 

The provision governing guaranteed weekly 
wage to hourly rated regular employees 
(wages for 50 hours of work) is similar 
to that previously in effect. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
Irom the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During April 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 

During the month of April the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 156 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 115 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded om this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or — 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Agricultures’. es 3 $ 145,952.68 
Canadian Commercia 
Corporation. . . . 10,256 41,397,475.53 
Post: Office:ammaeen . 1l 56,973.73 
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(3) Arrears of Wages. 


During the month of April the sum of 
$495.73 was collected from one employer 
who ‘had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 25 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 
Awarded During April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Pemberton B CO: G W Ledingham & Co 
Ltd, construction of a rockfill crib dam, 
dykes, and other improvements to Lillooet 
River Channel. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


Lachine P @Q: Laurentide Engineering 
Industries Ltd, renovation of domestic 
water supply lines in various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Sterling Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of a butcher shop, 
RCAF Station; Towland Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to parade square, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, hangar apron & 
drainage repairs. RCAF Station. Fort 
Nelson B C: C J_ Brownfield, exterior 
covering & painting of various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Summerside P HE I: Kastern Woodworkers 
Ltd. elimination of deficiencies. Halifar 
N S: Bryant Electric Co Ltd,* installation 
of electric services & fixtures. Tufts Cove 
N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd,* supply 
fill for railway siding. Saint John N B: 
George Mabee,* spreading of gravel; George 
Mabee,* spreading of gravel. Barriefield 
Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd,* supply 
earth fill: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd,* 
supply earth fill. Camp Borden Ont: R. F. 
Booth Construction Co, completion of defi- 
ciencies. Centralia Ont: W. S. Fullerton 
Construction Co,* connecting houses_ to 
sewers; W S Fullerton Construction Co,* 
supply standby pump. Deep River Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of a 
church bldg. Eaeter Ont: G Lawsen,* 
exterior painting of houses. Guelph Ont: 
E P A Construction Co Ltd,* installation 
of doors. Hamilton Ont: Albert Loiselle & 
Fils Enrg, installation of permanent improve- 
ments: John St Clair Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co, exterior painting 317 houses; 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
permanent improvements. London Ont: 
Gregory & Marks, exterior painting of 
houses. Long Branch Ont: Josephat Loiselle 
& Fils, installation of permanent improve- 


ments. Merritton Ont: Josephat Loiselle & 
Fils, installation of permanent improve- 
ments. Midland Ont: Wm Lalonde,* exterior 
painting of houses. Oshawa Ont: Heych & 
Carlile,* painting 55 houses. Ottawa Ont: 
Edgar Milot Inc, interior re-decoration— 
200 suites—Strathcona Heights. Perth Ont: 
J W Havelin,* exterior painting 50 houses. 
St Catharines Ont: John St Clair Painting 
& Decorating Co, exterior painting 102 
bouses; John Green, installation of per- 
manent improvements. Sarnia Ont: Tripp 
Contracting Co,* exterior painting of houses. 
Stratford Ont: D Fox,* exterior painting 
of houses. Tilbury & Wheatley Ont: L See 
& DH Burke,* exterior painting 50 houses. 
Windsor Ont: National Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co, exterior painting 343 houses; Albert 
Loiselle & Fils Enrg, installation of per- 
manent improvements; Bruce DeSanti Con- 
tracting Co,* elimination of deficiencies. 
iVoodstock Ont: G Condon States,* repair 
of fire damage. Penetang Ont: Wm 
Lalonde,* exterior painting of houses. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Painting & 
Decorating Co,* exterior painting 49 houses. 
Regina Sask: Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of houses. Saskatoon Sask: 
H Wells,* exterior painting of- houses. 
Lethbridge Alta: Wm Sigalet & Co Ltd,* 
painting 100 units. Redcliff & Medicine 
Hat Alta: J H Back,* maintenance paint- 
ing of wartime houses. Trail B C: E Obal,* 
re-gumming of shingles. Vancouver B C: 
McKinnon Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of concrete retaining walls; Biltmore Con- 
struction Co,* construction of house side- 
walks & steps; Monarch Construction Co 
Ltd,* maintenance of roads. lanes, drains; 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping _ of 
houses; City Construction Co Ltd, asphaltic 
concrete paving of streets & concrete curb 
& gutters. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of VHF/DF bldg, 
supply bldg, & CE bldg. Dartmouth N S: 
E G M Cape & Co, construction of per- 
manent barrack block; United Steel Corp 
Ltd, installation of coal handling equip- 
ment, Central Heating Plant. Chatham N B: 
Maritime Steel Foundries, erection of struc- 
tural steel] for officers’ mess; Canadian 
Fairbanks Morse Co Ltd,* drilling of well. 
Bagotville P Q: Eastern Canada Steel & 
Tron Works, erection of structural steel in 
barracks, mess & firehall; Plourde & 
Desbiens, construction of sewage treatment 
plant & outfall sewer. St Hubert P Q: 
Desourdy Construction Ltd, construction of 
standard combined mess; Lord & Cie Ltee, 
erection of structural steel. Centralia Ont: 
W C Brennan Contracting Co, construction 
of officers’ quarters. Clinton Ont: Gordon 
M Ritchie & Co, cubicling of two 304 man 
barrack blocks; R Timms Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, construction of 8_bldgs. 
Leitrim Ont: Ottawa Plumbing & Heating 
Co Ltd, completion of heating system. 
London Ont: International Water Supply 
Ltd,* installation of water supply system & 
well drilling. Long Branch Ont: Leonard & 
Sons, construction of 2 steam generating 
units & RCEME workshop. North Bay 
Ont: Sarnia Bridge Co Ltd, erection of 
structural steel for guard house, mess & 
quarters; Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of two 160’ span concrete arch 
hangars; Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
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struction of 12 bldgs. Ottawa Ont: Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products of Canada, con- 
struction of armco steelox bldgs & centre 
eonnection wing. JfacDonald Man: Pearson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF/ 
DF bldg, cannon stop butt, supply bldg, 
storage & accommodation facilities. Portage 
Lea Prairie Man: Malcolm Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of VHF/DF bldg, supply 
bldg, CE bldg, officers’ quarters & NCO 
cuarters. Moose Jaw Sask: Vulcan Iron & 
Engineering Ltd, erection of structural steel 
for mess & barrack block. Saskatoon Sask: 
Dominion Bridge Co Itd, erection of struc- 
tural steel for mess & barrack block. 
Penhold Alta: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
erection of structural steel for fire hall, 
mess quarters; Alexander Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of 12 bldgs. Ralston 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to “C” and 
“D” quarters. Wainwright Alta: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
25 bldgs. Sea Island B C: Hart Bros 
Construction Ltd, consiruction of bulk gaso- 
line storage. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: The Canada 
Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning of concrete 
piles at Pier 2. Montreal Harbour P Q: 
Charles Duranceau Ltd, construction of 
shed 14 extension, Jacques Cartier Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Glace Bay N S: J W Stephens Ltd, 
repairs & improvements to public bldg. 
Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations, Kmeghts of Columbus _ bldg; 
Bryant Electric Co Ltd, improved lighting 
on 7th floor, Federal bldg. Pictow N S: 
Pictou Foundry & Machine Co Ltd,* repairs 
to dredge “PWD #12”. Point Tupper N S: 
Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd,* 
renewal & repairs to dredge “PWD +115”. 
Sydney N 8S: North Sydney Marine Rail- 
way Co Ltd, repairs to tug “Canso”. St 
Andrews N B: Fowlers Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of a retaining wall, road & grading, 
Atlantie Biological Station. Hospital Bay 
P @Q: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of fishing harbour. Lennowville 
P Q: J M Jeanson Ltee, construction of 
office & laboratory bldg, Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm. Papineauville (Pentecost 
Bay) P Q: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, con- 


struction of a bridge over canal; Lucien 
Lavoie,* dredging. Princeville P Q: A 
Pratte Inc, erection of public bldg. Ste 
Anne de la Pocatiere P Q: Laurent Giroux, 
construction of a science service laboratory. 
Sept Iles P Q: J P Porter Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of whart. Fort William Ont: Peterson 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of fluorescent 
lighting system, 2nd & 3rd floors, Customs 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: L Gendron & Fils, alter- 
ations to heating system, Langevin Block; 
Fred A Wilson Contracting Co Ltd, re- 
lighting of certain areas, Victoria Memorial 
Museum; Fred A Wiison Contracting Co 
Ltd, new lighting in corridors, Parliament 
Bldgs (Centre Block); A Lanetot Construc- 
tion Co, interior alterations to Mortimer 
Bldg; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of electric service elevator, replacing 
existing freight elevator, Langevin Block; 
J E Copeland & Co Ltd, alterations & 
improvements to Ist & 2nd floors, No. 8 
temporary bldg; A Amyot & Fils, altera- 
tions to 4th floor, Bldg “C”, Cartier Square; 


A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations of 
partitions, etc, in corridors “B” “C” “D”, 
No. 8 temporary bldg. Prescott Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Salmon Point Ont: H J 


McFarland Co Ltd,* dredging. Silver Islet 
Ont: Hacquoil’s, construction of a wharf. 
Walkerville Ont: Luigi De Apollonia, alter- 
ations & improvements, public bldg. 
Morden Man: Brooklands Construction Co, 


additions & alterations to office bldg, 
Dominion Experimental Station. Saskatoon 


Sask: Beaton & Brady, installation of steam 
boilers, Federal bldg. Calgary Alta: Dave 
M Wyatt, alterations for new elevator, 


Northern Electric Bldg. Comor B OC: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, boat harbour. 


Penticton B C: C J Oliver Ltd, addition 
& alterations to publie bldg. Vancouver 
B C: Western Bridge & Steel Fabricators 
Ltd,* construction of one 54’ steel hull for 
Athabaska Sandpump “PWD # 252”. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
Amherst Island, Magdalen Islands P Q: 
Augustin Cormier, erection of a dwelling. 
Montreal P Q: Grant-Mills Ltd, extension 
to lock No 4, Lachine Canal. Fort William 
Ont: Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of power house, Lakehead Airport. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Saskatchewan Appeal Court dismissed the appeal of the 
Labour Relations Board against a judgment quashing reinstate- 


ment orders. 


{The United States Supreme Court ruled that a 


mine operator should be repaid for losses sustained due to pay 
increases during Government operation of the mine in 1943. 


Only a union which is directly affected 
or concerned may lay a complaint before 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board that an employee has been dis- 
missed for union activity. 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, on 
April 6, 1951, dismissed the appeal of the 
Labour Relations Board of Saskatchewan 
from the order of the Court of King’s 
Bench made on November 7, 1950, quash- 
ing orders of the Board requiring Provi- 
dence Hospital, Moose Jaw, to reinstate 
three employees. 


The facts of the case were summarized 
in the Court of King’s Bench decision 
(L.G., 1951, p. 377). On the complaint of 
a representative of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, Local 750, that three 
laundry workers at the hospital had been 
dismissed for union activities, the Board 
found that am unfair labour practice had 
been committed and ordered the hospital 
to reinstate the three employees and com- 
pensate them for their monetary loss. The 
union representative complained a second 
time that the workers were reinstated but 
immediately dismissed. The Board issued 
a second order for their reinstatement. 
Both orders were quashed by the Court 
of King’s Bench. 


The Appeal Court, in a decision given 
by Mr. Justice Procter, rejected the Board’s 
appeal mainly on the grounds that the 
union had no status to make the applica- 
tion on which the Board founded its orders. 
He held that it is only a trade union which 
is directly affected or concerned which may 
make an application to the Board for 
enforcement of the unfair labour practices 
provisions of the Act, and the union 
making the complaint in this case was not 
directly affected. 


For the union to be “affected” within 
the meaning of the Act, the employee 
must have been a member of the union 
or [the union must] otherwise have an 
interest in the application not common 
to all other trade unions. That being 
so, not only had the union no status 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Gale 
of the Ontario Supreme Court, which 
quashed a certification granted to the 


Toronto Newspaper Guild by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, is 
summarized on page 932 of this issue 
of the Labour Gazette. 


to make the applications on which the 
board founded its orders, but no pre- 
sumption ever arose that the _ hospital 
had discriminated against the discharged 
women in regard to tenure of their 
employment with a view to discourag- 
ing membership in or activity in_ or 
for a labour organization. The so-called 
“reverse onus” provision in Section 8 (1) 
(e) never applied since it is only when 
a trade union which is qualified to do so 
makes the application that this provi- 
sion applies. 


Mr. Justice Procter held that the Board 
wrongly applied the presumption of dis- 
crimination, and its orders, made by reason 
of the wrongly applied presumption, were 
therefore invalid. 

He held also that when the Board dealt 
with the second complaint there was no 
evidence before it that the employer had 
discharged the three employees. The only 
document before the Board was the com- 
plaint signed by the trade union repre- 
sentative. The Board could not properly 
take into account the first order and the 
evidence brought forward at the first hear- 
ing, unless the order and the proceedings 
had been brought in as evidence so that 
the counsel for the hospital would have 
had an opportunity to meet any case 
established by such evidence. 

The Appeal Court was requested by 
counsel for the Labour Relations Board to 
give a ruling as to whether the Trade 
Union Act applied to the hospital, it 
having been incorporated under a special 
Act. The Appeal Court did not accept 
the opinion of the lower Court that the 
Act was not applicable to the hospital. 
In dealing with this question Mr. Justice 
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Procter said: “Counsel for the hospital 
conceded in his argument, quite properly 
I think, that The Trade Union Act, 1944, 
does so apply.”—Sisters of Charity, 
Providence Hospital v. Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan, [1951] 2 WWR 
(NS), 66. 


Affirming a Court of Claims award, the 
U.S. Supreme Court held that the 
Federal Government’s temporary seizure 
of a coal mine to avert a strike con- 
stituted a taking of property, for which 
the owner should be compensated to the 
extent of operating losses due to Govern- 
ment administration. 


On April 30, 1951, the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirmed an award 
of the Court of Claims compensating a 
Tennessee mining company, the Pewee Coal 
Company, Inc., for losses sustained due to 
Government operation of the mine from 
May 1 to October 12, 1948, to avert a 
nation-wide strike of miners. 

The Government, appealing against the 
decision of the Court of Claims, sub- 
mitted two questions to the Supreme 
Court: (1) Was there such a taking of 
Pewee’s property as to justify compensa- 
tion under the Fifth Amendment? (2) If 
there was, does the record support the 
award of $2,241.26? The Fifth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 


Mr. Justice Black (with Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. 
Justice Jackson concurring) held that the 
answer to the first question was “yes”. 
The President’s Executive Order of May 1, 
1948, directed the Secretary of Interior 
“to take immediate possession, so far as 
may be necessary or desirable, of any and 
all mines producing coal in which a strike 
or stoppage has occurred or is threatened, 

. and to operate or arrange for the 
operation of such mines .. .” The Gov- 
ernment required mine officials to agree to 
conduct operations as agents for the 
Government; required the American flag 
to be flown at every mine; required 
placards reading “United States Property” 
to be posted on the premises; and appealed 
to the miners to dig coal for the United 
States as a public duty. These four 
judges held that the Government took the 
Pewee Company’s property in as complete 
a sense as if it held full title and owner- 
ship. 

Tt followed that the answer to the second 
question was also “yes”. The Court held 
that, like any private person or corpora- 
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tion, the United States normally is 
entitled to the profits from, and must 
bear the losses of, business operations 
which it conducts, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary. Having taken 
the property, the United States became 
liable under the Constitution to pay just 
compensation. Ordinarily, fair compensa- 
tion for temporary possession is the rea- 
sonable value of the property’s use. The 
Company in this case did not claim com- 
pensation for the use of the property, but 
contended the Fifth Amendment requires 
the United States to bear operating losses 
incurred during the period the Government 
operates private property without the 
owner’s consent. ‘The Company claimed 
recovery for full operating losses, which 
were found to be $36,128.96, but the Court 
of Claims awarded it only the sum of 
$2,241.26, the amount attributable to 
increased wage payments made to comply 
with a recommendation of the War Labour 
Board which had no legal sanction. It 
was held that the circumstances of the case 
supported the award of this amount. 


Mr. Justice Reed concurred in this 
opinion to the extent of agreeing that the 
judgment of the Court of Claims should 
be affirmed, but he did not accept the view 
that the “taking” in this case could 
require the United States to bear all 
operating losses during the period it con- 
trols the property without the owner’s 
consent or agreement. In a temporary 
taking of this kind, the Government’s 
supervision of a losing business for a 
temporary emergency ought not to place 
upon the Government the burden of the 
losses incurred during that supervision 
unless the losses were incurred by govern- 
mental acts. 

Four judges, the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Burton, Mr. Justice Clark and Mr. 
Justice Minton, dissented, and would have 
reversed the judgment of the Court of 
Claims and allowed the Pewee Company 
no recovery. They held that there was a 
“taking” of the mining property but that 
it was not established that the Govern- 
ment subjected the Company to any 
pecuniary loss. The extra expense con+ 
sisted of an increased vacation allowance 
to the miners and the refund to them of 
rentals on mine lamps. It was not proved 
that the Company could have operated its 
mine without making the concessions 
directed by the War Labour Board, or 
what its losses might have been if the 
strike had continued. As it was not in 
their view established in the Court of 
Claims that the Company was in fact 
financially harmed by the Government’s 
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seizure of its property, the dissenting 
judges would not have allowed any claim 
for damages. 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan in 19951 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, which met on February 14 and 
adjourned on April 7,* replaced its Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, enacted a new law prohibiting the employment of children 
under 14 in certain undesirable employments and limiting their 
employment in other occupations, and amended its laws relating 
to workmen’s compensation and trade unions. Laws regulating 
employment in coal and metal mines were revised and many 
safety provisions added. The Labour Act was again enacted. 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, which was in session from 
February 1 to April 5, enacted a considerable number of labour 
measures. Laws dealing with trade wnions, workmen’s compen- 
sation, hours of work, minmum wages, boilers and pressure 
vessels, and apprenticeship were amended. 


Benefits payable under the W orkmen’s Compensation Act to 
widows and children under 16 were raised and are now higher 
than those payable in any other province. The Hours of Work 
Act was amended to provide for its application to any employers 
and employees covered by the M inimum Wage Act. Shop inspec- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels while under construction and 
an annual inspection of such vessels and plants were provided for 
by amendments to the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. Anew Act 
to provide for superannuation of employees of municipalities and 
school boards was passed, and changes were made in the Act 
which provides for pensions for employees of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Employment of Children 

A new Employment of Children Act 
prohibits absolutely the employment of a 
child under 14 years in specified industries, 
including manufacturing, shipbuilding, elec- 
trical works, construction, the forestry 
industry, garages and automobile service 
stations, hotels and restaurants, the oper- 
ation of elevators, and such amusement 


places as theatres, dance halls, shooting 
galleries, bowling alleys and pool rooms. 
Family undertakings are excluded from this 
prohibition. The new Act thus greatly 
extends the number of prohibited employ-’ 
ments for children under 14. The Factories 
Act has forbidden the employment of 
children under 14 in factories since it was 
enacted in 1901. 

In occupations other than those listed 
above, hours of children under 14 are 
limited to eight in a day. If school is in 


* According to the press, the Legislature ad- 


journed to await action on a proposed amendment 
to the British North America Act which would 
have allowed the Provinces to impose an indirect 
sales tax. Since no agreement on the amendment 
had been reached, the Nova Scotia Legislature met 
from June 12-14 and passed measures to increase 
certain provincial taxes. 
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session, unless an employment certificate 
is obtained, not more than three hours a 
day may be worked, with the further 
proviso that time worked plus the time 
required for attendance at school may not 
be more than eight hours. 
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[An employment certificate may be issued 
under the Education Act to a child over 
13 who satisfies the school board that he 
needs to go to work or who, in the board’s 
opinion, will not profit from further school- 
ing, giving him permission to be absent 
from school while actually engaged in 
remunerative employment. A temporary 
exemption from attendance at school for 
not more than six weeks in a school year 
may be granted to a child over 12 whose 
assistance is required by his parent or 
guardian in farming or some other neces- 
sary employment. The statutory school- 
leaving age in Nova Scotia is 16 in cities 
and towns; in the remainder of the Prov- 
ince the minimum age is 14 but 15 or 16 
may be fixed by local option.] 

Night work of children under 14 is 
forbidden by the Act between 10 p.m. and 
6 am. As introduced, the Bill prohibited 
employment after 7 p.m. but the later hour 
was inserted in passage. 

Inspectors may be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour to enforce the Act. 
Inspectors have power to enter and 
inspect premises, to require the employer 
to produce books, records and employ- 
ment certificates and to make any other 
examination and inquiry which may be 
necessary. 

A prosecution may only be instituted 
with the written permission of the Min- 
ister. For violating any provision of the 
statute a person, on summary conviction, 
may be fined an amount not exceeding 
$100 or, in default of payment, may be 
imprisoned for a maximum of 50 days. 
A parent or guardian of a child employed 
contrary to the Act, unless he can estab- 
lish that the child was employed without 
his consent, is liable, on summary con- 
viction, to a maximum fine of $50 or, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for 
not more than 25 days. ; 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to add to the list of prohibited 
employments set out in the Schedule to 


the Act or to remove employments from 
the Schedule. 


Minimum Wages 


A new Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
which replaces the statute of 1920, as 
amended from time to time, brings the 
Nova Scotia legislation more in line with 
the Minimum Wage Acts of the other 
Provinces. The principal changes from 
the former Act include a wider coverage, 
wider powers given to the Minimum Wage 
Board and more specific provision for 
inspection, 
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Coverage 

All women workers with the exception 
of farm labourers and domestic servants 
are covered throughout the entire Prov- 
ince, whereas the former statute was 
restricted in its application to the cities 
and incorporated towns. 


Powers of the Board 

The new Act makes provision for a 
larger Minimum Wage Board which may 
now consist of not less than five and not 
more than seven members instead of being 
limited to five persons, as at present. Two 
members must be women, as before. 

The Board has power to make Orders, 
after holding such inquiry as it considers 
adequate, fixing minimum rates of wages, 
prescribing maximum hours, and fixing 
minimum overtime rates, etc. but its 
Orders now require the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, as is the 
case under most of the other Minimum 
Wage Acts. In British Columbia and 
Ontario, the Government’s approval is not 
required. Orders of the New Brunswick 
Board are subject to review by the 
Minister of Labour. : 

The Board has authority to fix a 
minimum wage (which may be on an 
hourly, daily, weekly or monthly basis) 
for employees in different employments or 
in different classes or descriptions of any 
employment. It may apply the minimum 
wage so fixed (1) to all the employees in 
an industry; or (2) to any class of 
employees in the industry; or (3) to any 
class of employees in two or more or in 
all industries. The minimum wage may 
be made applicable only to part or parts 
of the Province, or different minima may 
be established for the same industry in 
different areas. As before, the Board may 
set special rates for apprentices, handi- 
capped or inexperienced employees and 
limit the number employed by any 
employer. 

The section setting out in detail the 
Board’s powers in making minimum wage 
orders lists several new powers. 

The Board may. specify when and under 
what conditions deductions may be made 
from the minimum wage, and may fix the 
maximum amount, if any, that an 
employer may deduct when he furnishes 
board, lodging, uniforms, laundry or other 
services to the employee. 

As regards the payment of wages, the 
Board may prescribe the pay period, may 
fix the day for payment either generally 
or with respect to a particular employer, 
and may prescribe the manner in which 
wages must be paid. 


: 


Further, the Board is permitted to 
exempt any class of employees or 
employers in any industry or occupation 
from the operation of the Act or any 
Minimum Wage Order. ; 

Minimum Wage Orders must be pub- 
lished in the Royal Gazette and will take 
effect 10 days after publication, unless a 
later date is fixed in the Order. Orders 
must be kept posted in a conspicuous place 
in the employer’s establishment. This is 
a new requirement in the Act. As pre- 
viously, the Board may, on its own 
initiative or on petition of any employers 
or employees, review, suspend, vary or 
rescind an Order, but, as with the adoption 
of an Order, the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is now required. 

A new provision in the Nova Scotia Act, 
similar to one contained in the Acts of 
Alberta ‘and British Columbia, permits the 
Board, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the intention of the Act 
is being defeated, to investigate the facts 
with respect to persons working in an 
industry or business as members or alleged 
members of a partnership or association, 
or in the execution of an agreement, 
scheme, profit-sharing or undertaking, and 
with respect to the contractual relations 
of the employees and employers. If the 
Board is then of the opinion that the 
partnership or scheme has the effect, either 
directly or indirectly, of defeating the 
purpose of the Act with respect to the 
payment of minimum wages, the Board, 
with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, may make an Order prohibiting 
the carrying on of the partnership or 
undertaking in whole or in_ part and 
prohibiting the doing of any act as may 
be specified in the Order. The Order will 
take effect 10 days after publication in the 
Royal Gazette. A penalty of not more 
than $500 and, in default of payment, 
imprisonment for a maximum of 250 days 
is provided for contravention of such an 
Order. For a second or subsequent offence 
the penalty is doubled. 


Inspection 


More detailed provisions are now set 
out regarding inspection of premises. 
Previously, only the general power of 
inquiring into any matter connected with 
the Act was given to the Board. It is 
now provided that such inspectors as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the Act may be appointed under the 
Civil Service Act. 

An inspector may enter premises at any 
reasonable time and question an employee 
apart from his employer to determine 
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whether a minimum wage order is being 
observed. Employers are required to keep . 
a register of names, addresses and ages of 
their employees and a record of rates of 
wages paid, hours of work and actual 
earnings. Records must be produced on 
demand of the Minister or his representa- 
tive or of an inspector. The inspector may 
examine records, make copies of any entry, 
require an employer to furnish full state- 
ments on wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, and require an employee to give 
any information either verbal or written 
relating to wages, hours, etc., that she has 
in her possession. 


Penalties 

Higher penalties are imposed for breaches 
of the new Act by an employer or an 
employee. No prosecution may be under- 
taken unless the Minister gives written 
consent. If an employer fails to pay the 
minimum wage or makes greater deduc- 
tions from wages for board, lodging, 
laundry, etc., than those authorized by 
the Board, he is liable to a maximum 
penalty of $500 for each employee affected 
and, in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for not more than 250 days. Further, 
upon conviction, he will be required to 
pay to each employee the difference 
between the wage actually paid to her and 
the minimum wage. The same penalty 
may be imposed on an employer . or 
employee who fails to perform a duty 
imposed on him by the Act, who refuses 
to allow an authorized inspection or who 
does not furnish information as required. 

Tf an employer discharges or discrim- 
inates in any way against an employee for 
making a complaint or testifying in pro- 
ceedings under the Act or for making a 
disclosure required by the Act, the 
employer is liable to the same maximum 
penalty, $500 or 250 days in prison. 

If an agreement is made between the 
employer and employee for payment of 
wages below the minimum or if an 
employee returns any part of her wages 
to her employer thereby reducing her 
earnings below the minimum, both the 
employer and the employee are liable to 
penalty. In this case, the maximum 
penalty is $100, or, in default of pay- 
ment, imprisonment for not more than 
50 days. 

An employee who has been paid less than 
the minimum wage is entitled to recover by 
court action the difference between the 
amount paid and the minimum wage, with 
costs. If the employee has terminated her 
services, she may only recover on the 
wages that accrued during the year which 
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preceded the termination of her service or 
the taking of civil action, whichever 
occurred first. No action may be brought 
against the employer after one year has 
elapsed after the employee stopped work- 
ing for him. 

The Board may not disclose the name 
and identity of a person who makes a 
complaint, if he so requests, unless dis- 
closure is necessary for the purpose of a 
prosecution or is considered by the Board 
to be in the public interest. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations under 
the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments were made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act raising the 
benefits payable on the death of a workman 
in respect of each child under 16 from 
$12.50 to $15 a month. The maximum 
monthly benefit payable in respect of a 
widow and her children is now $110. 
Orphan children will receive $25 a month 
rather than $22.50, as before, with a 
maximum payment of $100. These in- 
creaseS in compensation will not be 
payable for any period of time before 
April 1, 1951. 

Two sections were rescinded in Part III 
of the Act, which provides for a system 
of individual liability on the part of 
employers in the fishing and dredging 
industries. One of these sections provided 
that a dependant who was not domiciled 
in Nova Scotia at the time of the accident 
which caused the death of the workman 
was not entitled to compensation. The 
other repealed section provided that a 
workman who was not domiciled in Nova 
Scotia was entitled to compensation for 
temporary disability only while he 
remained in the Province. However, if 
such a workman was permanently disabled, 
he was entitled to one-half the compensa- 
tion which he would ordinarily have 
received if domiciled in Nova Scotia. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment was made to the Trade 
Union Act with respect to the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues in the 
case of an uncertified union. 

If a trade union has not been certified 
as bargaining agent, the check-off must 
be put into effect by the employer, after 
a check-off vote has been held, only where 
a collective agreement is in force or where 
collective bargaining is being carried on 
with a view to the renewal or revision 
of a collective agreement. As regards both 
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certified and uncertified unions, the Act 
requires an employer to make a check-off 
of union dues, if, on a vote taken under 
the Minister’s direction, a majority of 
eligible voters vote in favour of it. 


Coal Mines 


In the interests of greater precautions 
for the safety of workmen in coal mines, 
and in order to improve the arrangement 
of sections of the Act, the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act was completely revised 
and consolidated. The last general revi- 
sion was made in 1927 (L.G., 1927, p. 626). 

In general, throughout the Act stricter 
requirements are laid down regarding in- 
spection and in many cases inspection 
reports must now be recorded in books 
kept at the mine for the purpose. 

New or more detailed sections were 
added governing hoists and hoist oper- 
ators, boiler tenders, fire protection, trans- 
porting men underground, protection from 
machinery, etc., and an appendix has been 
included setting out the standard methods 
of socketing. Changes were made in other 
sections. The regulations issued under the 
former Act covering electricity in mines 
and the use of diesel locomotives (L.G., 
1949, p. 185) are with some changes now 
included in the Act. Higher penalties are 
fixed for breaches of the Act. 


Powers and Duties of Mine Officials 


The Act now states that a mine owner 
or manager must appoint in writing a 
chief engineer to have full charge of all 
mechanical equipment, and to be respon- 
sible for its maintenance, routine inspec- 
tion, testing, repair and safe operation. 
He must make a daily wnitten report in 
a book kept at the mine for the purpose 
and he is required to read and sign all 
other reports which the Act requires on 
the condition of mechanical equipment. 
Assistants must be appointed to aid the 
chief engineer in performing his duties and 
either the chief engineer or an assistant 
must be in daily attendance at the mine. 

The duties of boiler tenders are set out 
in a new section. From time to time 
during the day the person appointed to 
tend a boiler must examine the boiler, 
feed-apparatus, safety valves, water gauge, 
dampers and other fittings to see that they 
are in good working order, and report any 
defect at once to his superior. He must 
keep the water in each boiler at the 
proper working level, and if it becomes 
too low, he must at once lower the 
dampers, damp down the fire and report 
the circumstances to his superior. He 
must also see that the steam or water 


pressure fixed by the manager is not 
exceeded. Except with the authority of 
his superior, he must not allow any one 
to alter the weight of a safety valve and 
_ only weights made for the purpose must 
be used on a safety valve. 

Persons in charge of a fan or any 
ventilating machinery driven by mechan- 
ical or electrical power must keep the 
machinery running at the speed ordered 
by the manager or underground manager 
and examine the machinery and observe 
the indicators each half hour or longer 
period as may be approved by the 
inspector. 


Shot firers have the general duties of 
firing all shots, making inspections regard- 
ing the presence of gas, ventilation, and 
the condition of the roof and sides, taking 
charge of the safety of a section of the 
mine and the workmen who are employed 
there, and performing other duties pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

Before the charging of a shot hole, the 
shot firer must see that it is thoroughly 
cleaned and that it does not intersect any 
cracks. He must not charge a shot hole 
if it has a clearance of less than one- 
eighth of an inch over the diameter of 
the cartridge to be used. He is required 
to make sure that the coal is properly 
mined and well prepared, that the hole 
is properly placed before the explosive is 
placed in it, that it is not overcharged and 
that it is properly tamped so as to be 
filled to the face with clay or other non- 
inflammable material approved by an 
inspector. No shot may be fired in solid 
or unmined coal in a mine without written 
permission of an inspector. Before a shot 
is fired in a working place, the shot firer 
must station a man in a position of safety 
in any adjoining working place which: is 
not more than 15 feet away to prevent 
any person from entering. 

The rules governing misfired shots are 
made more stringent. The shot firer must 
not leave a charged hole unless the place 
and all approaches are fenced off and the 
fences are clearly marked by a sign 
warning of the danger, and the date and 
hour at which the shot misfired. The 
area may not be entered until it has been 
re-examined by a shot firer, pronounced 
safe and the danger signals removed. If 
an electric igniter is used, 15 minutes must 
elapse between the misfiring of a shot and 
the time when the place may be re-entered, 
and if any other means is used to fire the 
shot, four hours must elapse. Shot firers 
must at all times carry only locked flame 
safety lamps. 


As before all working faces must be 
examined by the mine examiner within 
three hours before work is commenced. 
For this purpose, one or more stations 
must be appointed at the entrance to the 
mine or to the various parts of the mine 
and no workman must be allowed to pass 
beyond the station until the particular part 
of the mine has been examined and 
reported by the mine examiner to be safe. 
In addition, in the course of each shift, 
the mine examiner must make at least 
one inspection of all parts of the mine 
beyond the stations and record the result 
of the inspection in a record book. At 
least once a week a mine examiner is 
required to examine with a locked flame 
safety lamp all air courses, stoppings, scal- 
ings, overcasts, wastes and abandoned 
workings where accessible and report the 
results to the underground manager or 
overman. Entrances to sections in a mine 
not in actual use must be properly fenced 
across so as to prevent any person from 
entering. _ 

The Deputy Inspector must, at least once 
a month, make careful inquiries at every 
mine in his district regarding the size of 
the section of the mine assigned to every 
mine examiner and shot firer. If, in his 
opinion, the section is so large as to prevent 
a mine examiner or shot firer from prop- 
erly carrying out his duties, the Deputy 
Inspector must instruct the manager or 
owner of the mine to reduce the assigned 
area and to remedy any other danger or 
defect. 


Certificates of Competency 


The length of experience required to 
obtain a certificate of competency was 
reduced in two cases. Four years’ experi- 
ence in a coal mine instead of five years 
is now necessary, in addition to other 
qualifications, for a candidate for a second- 
class mine official’s certificate. For a 
second-class mine electrician’s certificate, 
only 12 months’ experience in a coal mine 
is necessary rather than 24 months, as 
before. With the above exceptions, no 
change was made in the qualifications 
required for certificates of competency. 
The minimum age for employment remains 
the same. 

Hoisting 

More detailed regulations are set out 
with respect to hoisting. An operator of 
a hoist used for transporting coal or 
material, as well as an operator of a hoist 
used for raising and lowering persons, is 
required to hold a stationary engineer’s 
certificate. If the hoisting engine is of 
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more than 300 h.p., but less than 800 h.p., 
the operator must hold a_ third-class 
engineer’s certificate or an equivalent 
permit issued by the Board of Examiners. 
If the engine is of more than 800 hop., 
the operator must hold a_ second-class 
engineer’s certificate or permit. 

Operators of man hoists are now 
required to hold medical certificates which 
must be renewed every three months. 

More duties for hoistmen are now 
specified. A hoist operator must not 
operate his hoist unless it is properly 
provided with brakes, indicators and all 
necessary control appliances. He must not 
leave the hoist unless another engineer is 
appointed to relieve him or a_ trainee 
attended by the engineer in charge takes 
over the hoist. All persons other than 
the hoist operator are excluded from the 
hoist. room unless their duties require them 
to be present or unless their presence is 
authorized by the manager, and the hoist- 
man must not engage in conversation while 
the hoist is in motion or while he is 
attending to signals. If a defect is dis- 
covered which is likely to affect the 
proper working of the engine, the hoist- 
man must discontinue hoisting and report 
the matter to the chief engineer or to his 
superior. 

When men are raised or lowered, the 
hoist must be run with great caution and, 
in any mine usually entered by means of 
machinery, the hoist operator must be in 
attendance continually while any person is 
below ground. If a cessation of winding 
exceeds four hours, a trial wind must be 
carried out between the points of the 
shaft or slope where regular man hoisting 
is to be undertaken. The hoist operator 
must, during his shift, keep the engine and 
apparatus under his charge well cleaned 
and oiled unless some other person is 
appointed for the purpose. 

At the beginning of each shift, the hoist- 
man must inspect the hoisting machinery 
and safety appliances and make a daily 
written report on the condition of the 
equipment in a book kept at the mine for 
the purpose. 

The overwind preventer must be sub- 
jected to specified tests at the beginning 
of each shift. and once a week, and the 
result entered in the engineer’s report book. 

With respect to the construction and 
equipment of hoists, the Act provides that 
all hoisting engines must be firmly con- 
nected to a rigid foundation and be so 
designed, constructed and maintained that, 
with the power provided, the engine can 
be worked with ease, regularity and safety. 
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Such engines must be equipped with a 
reliable gear-driven indicator, and the drum 
must be marked to show the operator the 
position of the cage or trip. Unless exemp- 
tion has been granted by ‘the chief 
inspector, each engine used for hoisting 
men must be provided with at least one 
emergency brake on the drum shaft which, 
if there are two cages or trips, will hold 
them when the maximum torque is applied 
in either direction when the loads are 
balanced, or, if there is a single cage or 
trip, will hold the loaded cage when the 
maximum torque is applied downwards. A 
device must also be supplied which will 
apply at least one brake in case of power 
failure or which the operator may use in 
case of any other emergency, and the hoist 
must also be equipped with an automatic 
overwind preventer and speed controller 
to shut off the power and apply the brakes 
if the cage travels beyond the regular stop 
at top or bottom or if it travels at exces- 
sive speed. An automatic indicator which 
shows that this safety device has been 
fully engaged and which may be easily seen 
by the bankmen and bottomer must be 
provided. No person may enter the cage 
until the indicator shows that the auto- 
matic overwind preventer and speed con- 
troller has been fully engaged. 

Safety requirements governing hoisting 
and haulage ropes and pulleys are, in 
general, of a similar nature to those in 
effect in Ontario (L.G., 1948, p. 891). No 
hoisting rope may be used which has. not 
been tested and certified by the Nova 
Scotia Government Testing Laboratory. 
At least once in three months a section 
not less than six feet long must be 
cut off the lower end of the rope used 
on an engine for raising or lowering 
men. A sample of not less than six 
feet must be cut off the remaining portion 
and sent to an approved testing laboratory 
for a break test. 


When a hoisting rope has been newly 
put: on or after it has been cut, the con- 
necting attachments between the cage and 
the drum and the rope must be carefully 
examined by the examining engineer and 
the results recorded in the Hoisting 
Machinery Record Book and signed by the 
engineer making the examination. The 
rope must not be used: for ordinary trans- 
port of persons until two complete trips 
have been made with the cage bearing its 
authorized load and a record made in the 
Hoistman’s Report Book. 

The Act also contains a special section 
governing the construction of cages and 
man cars. Cages used for hoisting men 
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must be of the safety type, with bonnets 
and two sides fully enclosed to a height 
of five feet. The cages must be con- 
structed of metal and equipped with over- 
head bars that will provide each man with 
an easy and secure handhold. Man cars 
must be connected to each other by three 
couplings attached to three drawbars which 
extend the full length of the car and are 
securely bolted. The centre coupling must 
be sufficiently strong to take the entire 
load, and the two remaining couplings must 
together be able to support the load. The 
couplings and shackle pins must at all 
times be visible for inspection. Where the 
grade will permit, all man trips must be 
equipped with safety brakes approved by 
the mechanical inspector which are capable 
of stopping the trip in the event of the 
rope breaking. At the end of all man trips 
a signal light must be installed to warn 
of their approach. 

Mechanical transportation of men under- 
ground is permissible only when approved 
in writing by an inspector, who may limit 
the number of cars or of men to be hoisted 
at one time and make any other stipula- 
tions which he considers necessary. The 
maximum speed for hoisting men in shafts, 
slopes or levels is 20 feet per second unless 
the inspector permits otherwise. One per- 
son must be in charge of a cage when it 
is being used to transport men at the 
beginning or end of a shift. 

A code of signals is now included in the 
Act. It must be posted at every mine 
shaft or slope and at every working level 
and must be learned by the hoistman. 


Fire Protection 


New rules for fire protection require a 
supply of stone dust and portable fire 
extinguishers or water with equipment 
which can be readily used to be provided 
in specified locations in every mine which 
is not naturally wet throughout. Extin- 
guishers must be examined and refilled as 
often as necessary to ensure that they are 
kept in good working order. Inflammable 
material likely to cause danger from fire 
must not be used in the construction of 
am engine room or a room in which 
machinery is used below ground, and the 
storing of any oil, grease or inflammable 
material underground is prohibited unless 
it is in a fireproof receptacle. All fire 
fighting equipment must be examined once 
a month and a report made in a book kept 
at the mine for the purpose. 


Travelling Roads 


With respect to travelling roads, the Act 
‘now requires the manager to appoint a 


competent person to examine, at least once 
a week, the shafts by which persons ascend 
or descend, and their conductors, and 
record the result in a book kept for the 
purpose. Main conveyor roads must be at 
least four feet in height with a clear space 
of not less than two feet between the con- 
veyor and one side of the road. Persons 
are only permitted to travel in the clear 
space and not on a moving conveyor 
unless the written consent of an inspector 
is given. If there is any danger of a 
person catching his foot, the frog on a 
switch in a track on which cars are moved 
by mechanical power must be equipped 
with a guard-block of wood or iron. 

Use of Electricity 

The Act now specifies that, unless there 
is conflict with the rules in the Act regard- 
ing the use of electricity, Part 1 of the 
1947 edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code is to govern the installation of all 
electrical equipment installed in mines. 

Around all electrical equipment a clear 
and adequate working space must be leit. 
If there is risk of a spark from an elec- 
trical system igniting gas or coal dust 
mixtures, all conductors must be protected 
to meet special inspection approval. All 
control and protective devices must be 
safely accessible to authorized persons and 
be located and marked so that the circuits 
or equipment supplied through them may 
be identified. They must be so installed 
that they cannot close by gravity or be 
provided with a proper stop block or latch 
to prevent accidental closing. 

When electric energy is transmitted in a 
mine at more than 150 volts er in wet or 
damp places, wire armoured cable insu- 
lated for system voltage must be used. 

A daily report on the condition of the 
machines and cables must be written by 
the person in charge of the equipment, and 
the chief electrician must make a weekly 
written report on the condition of each 
cable under his charge. 

The complete power system equipment 
of a mine must be inspected by mine 
electricians or other competent persons at 
least once a day and written reports made 
to the mine manager with special atten- 
tion being given to permissible condition 
of equipment. Every six months (formerly 
three months) or at such time as the 
electrical inspector determines, the earth 
contact resistance of grounding neutrals and 
other earth contacts must be measured and 
all grounding connections examined. 

The maximum operating voltage of mine 
lighting systems has been lowered to 150 
volts (formerly 250 to 650 volts) and 
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systems up to 2,300 volts (formerly 5,000) 
may supply lighting system transformers. 
In places lighted by electricity where a 
failure of the electric light would cause 
danger, one or more safety lamps must be 
readily accessible. 

Each portable, self-propelled or trans- 
portable machine using electrical energy 
for motive power must be examined for 
satisfactory performance, proper lubrication 
and defective, loose or missing parts at 
least once each shift by the machine oper- 
ators and once each week by the chief 
electrician or his assistants. The machine 
operator must make a daily written report 
and the chief electrician a weekly report. 

In trolley haulage systems’all rail bonds 
must be inspected at least once a week to 
detect damaged bonds or other defects in 
the track return circuit. 

When any electrical equipment is damaged, 
the damage must be reported immediately 
to the electrical inspector or his assistant 
and if on inquiry it is proven that the 
damage was caused by negligence of an 
electrician, his certificate of competency 
may be suspended. 


Protection from Machinery 


Additional requirements are now set out 
for guarding dangerous machinery. Every 
part of a wheel or revolving piece of 
machinery which projects unevenly from 
the surface must be covered unless it is 
situated in such a manner as to prevent 
any person coming into contact with it. 
Power-driven grinding wheels must be 
provided with hooded guards of sufficient 
strength to withstand the shock of a burst- 
ing wheel. The guard must be adjusted 
close to the wheel and extended forward, 
over the top of the wheel, to a point at 
least thirty degrees beyond a vertical line 
drawn through the centre. If a runway or 
staging is more than five feet from the 
floor and is used for oiling it must be 
provided with a handrailing. Persons who 
work near moving machinery must not 
wear loose outer clothing. 


Ventilation 


If a fan stops, the workmen must be 
removed to a safe place in the mine or to 
the surface. The mine must then be 
examined by a competent person and the 
workmen must not return to their working 
place until the mine is declared safe. 


Repeal of Wartime Act 

A wartime measure, the Coal Mines 
Regulation (Wartime Emergency) Act, 
was repealed (L.G., 1942, p. 805).. This 
statute was passed in 1942 to authorize 
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the Lieuienant-Governor in Council, not- 
withstanding any provision of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, to make regulations 
prescribing the qualifications required of 
persons employed at the working face in 
a coal mine and the conditions as to 
supervision under which such persons were 
to be employed. All regulations made 
under the statute are also rescinded, chief 
of which permitted the employment of an 
apprentice 174 years old at the working 
face under the direct supervision of a 
person holding a first-class certificate of 
competency as a coal miner (L.G., 1944, 
p. 527). Under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 18 years is the minimum age 
for employment at the working face. 


Metal Mines 


The Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act was also completely 
revised in the interests of greater safety 
for the workmen. As with the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, the revision has resulted 
in better arrangement under a _ larger 
number of headings. The following is a 
summary of the principal changes with 
respect to minimum age, construction 
requirements, equipment, safety of persons, 
fire protection, metallurgical plants and 
mills, posting of rules, and responsibility as. 
to enforcement of rules. 


Employment 


The minimum age for employment 
underground in a metal mine was raised 
from 16 to 18 years. For employment at 
the surface the minimum age remains at 16 
years. 

The employment of women is now 
specifically prohibited except at the sur- 
face in a technical, clerical, or domestic 
capacity or in some other light work which 
requires feminine skill. Although this. 
prohibition of employment of women in 
metal mines has not previously been in 
the Act, women have never been employed 
underground in mines in the Province. 

The minimum age for operating a 
hoisting engine was lowered from 20 to 18 
years. The Act now also forbids persons: 
under 18 to operate any machinery except 
under the direct supervision of an experi- 
enced operator. 


New Construction Requirements 

The Act requires permanent buildings to 
be erected at least 50 feet from any 
closed-in portion of a headframe or portal- 
house over a mine shaft unless an auxiliary 
exit is constructed according to specifica- 
tions set out in the Act. If the mouth of 
a tunnel or adit of less than 20 degrees 
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from the horizontal is covered by a build- 
ing, a metal or metal-covered door must 
be placed not more than 50 feet from’ the 
mouth and arranged so that it canbe 
closed from outside the building by a 
cable in case of fire. 

With respect to hoist construction, 
specifications are set out for the diameter 
of the drum. Bolts and fittings of the 
drum, brakes and clutch which might be 
dangerous if they became loose must be 
made secure by suitable locking devices. 
An interlocking device must be installed 
in every hoisting engine to prevent speed- 
ing when persons are being transported. 
An adequate auxiliary brake must be 
installed in non-reversible steam or air 
hoists unless they are equipped with 
throttle-controlled exhaust and also in 
single-drum electric hoists not used in 
balanced hoisting before they are used to 
transport persons. 

The Act stipulates that all hoisting 
engines driven by electricity must be 
installed in accordance with the standards 
prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Shafts must be properly timbered. and, 
during shaft-sinking operations, the timber- 
ing must be maintained within 50 feet 
of the bottom. When sinking operations 
are carried on, no work must be done 
in a shaft while men are working below 
in another part of the shaft unless these 
men are protected from the danger of 
falling material by a securely constructed 
covering extending over a sufficient portion 
of the shaft to afford complete protection. 

At every shaft level where it is necessary 
for workmen to pass from one side of the 
shaft to the other, a passageway, securely 
fenced off from the moving shaft-convey- 
ance, must be provided to allow the men 
to cross without entering or crossing the 
hoisting compartment. 

Except during shaft-sinking operations, 
if any material is handled in a shaft com- 
partment, a substantial partition at the 
collar of the shaft and at all levels must 
be maintained around the compartment 
except on the side on which the material 
is to be loaded. ' 

When repair work is in progress in 2 
manway or conditions arise which might 
endanger travel through the manway, it 


- must be closed off or signs must be posted 


warning of its unsafe condition. Unless 
the entrance to a stope is capable of being 
used at all times, a second means of 
entrance must be provided and maintained. 

Stoping must not be done within 20 
feet of a shaft used for transporting 
persons or material unless the shaft is to 


be abandoned and an_ inspector has 
approved the stoping. Where possible, no 
connection must be made between mine 
workings until a thorough examination of 
the working towards which the active 
heading is advancing has been made and 
the work can be proceeded with safely. 

Additional rules are now set out for the 
storage of explosives with respect to loca- 
tion and care of the magazine and the 
posting of warning notices. Every maga- 
zine must be in the charge of a competent 
person appointed by the manager and kept 
securely locked at all times when the 
attendant is not present. Magazines may 
only be established underground with the 
written permission of an inspector and not 
more than 2,500 pounds of explosives may 
be stored in one magazine. 

New rules are also laid down with 
respect to blasting and the time for blast- 
ing must be so fixed that the workmen 
will be exposed as little as possible to dust, 
fumes and smoke. Before returning to the 
scene of a blasting operation, every work- 
man must make sure that sufficient air has 
been introduced into the working place to 
drive out or dilute to a safe degree the 
gases produced by the blast. 

Equipment 

Steam boilers and diesel engines and 
gasoline and other internal combustion 
engines must not be installed in such a 
manner that any portion is within 100 feet 
of any part of the collar of a shaft or 
other entrance to a mine, and gasoline and 
other internal combustion engines using 
highly volatile liquids or inflammable gases 
must not be installed within 75 feet of 
the nearest point of the building housing 
the hoist. If an internal combustion 
engine is installed at any mine, provision 
must be made to conduct the exhaust to a 
point well outside the building. 

Adequate stationary lights must be pro- 
vided at night at all working places of all 
headframes, portalhouses or shafthouses. 

A sufficient quantity of safe drinking 
water within reasonable access of all 
workers must be supplied, with sanitary 
appliances for drinking, both at the surface 
and underground. 

Better facilities for first aid must now 
be furnished. In addition to the supplies 
previously required, at every mine or 
metalliferous works where, in the opinion 
of an inspector, the depth or extent of 
the works is such as to require more 
immediate attention in case of injury, 
suitable underground and surface. stations 
must be established and maintained and 
equipped as: specified in the Act. If more 
than 50 persons are employed in a mine, 
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the services of a first-aid attendant must 
be available during working hours. The 
manager must also appoint, in writing, an 
attendant to be responsible for the upkeep 
of the first-aid appliances provided on the 
surface and underground. 

All persons employed in a supervisory 
capacity and such other persons as the 


inspector may direct must, within six 
months of their appointment, obtain a 
certificate of an ambulance association 


recognized by the Minister testifying that 
the holder has attended a course and is 
qualified to give first aid in case of acci- 
‘dents in or about a mine or metallurgical 
works. 

With respect to ventilation, the Act 
requires approved means for mechanical 
ventilation to be provided in mine work- 
ings, where pure air cannot be obtained 
by natural ventilation. 

Provisions respecting hoisting ropes are 
similar tc those set out in ‘the Coal Mines 
Act and summarized. above. 

Inspection reports of hoisting equipment 
are to be recorded in the Inspection Record 
Book which must be kept at the mine 
for this purpose. Accidents which occur 
to the hoist, the hoisting rope, shaft con- 
veyance or any other part of the hoisting 
equipment or any failure of the apparatus 
must also be reported in the Inspection 
Record Book. 

Suitable ladderways or stairways and 
platforms must be maintained about shafts 
and headframes to permit inspections to 
be carried out in a safe manner. All 
ladderways in raises, slopes and other man- 
ways of a mine must be installed and 
maintained to reduce to a minimum the 
hazard of falling. Landing platforms must 
be installed at points where ladders are 
offset. 

Dangerous places such as openings in 
floors, pits, trap-holes or well-holes must 
be fenced off. 

No person may be employed under- 
ground unless he wears a protective hat 
-of a type approved by the Inspector. 
Where a power-driven grinding wheel is 
used, suitable goggles must be provided 
and worn unless the wheel is provided with 
an approved shield. 

Safety of Persons 

Unauthorized persons are forbidden to 
enter a mine or any building or works 
where machinery or steam boilers are 
installed in a mine, and notice of this 
prohibition must be posted at all entrances 
to the building or the mine. Workmen 
must not be employed at the surface or 
underground in a mine if men are working 
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overhead unless measures have been taken 
for their protection. When men are work- 
ing below a level the top of which is near 
a haulage or travelway, the opening must 
be effectively guarded. 

With respect to shaft conveyances, the 
Act now stipulates that persons must not 
be raised or lowered in a shaft, winze or 
underground opening of a mine in a shaft 
conveyance in which any mineral is being 
carried, or on one loaded with explosives, 
steel or timber, except for the purpose of 
handling the material. A bucket or skip 
may only be used for this purpose by a 
man employed in shaft sinking who is 
ascending from or descending to the sink- 
ing deck or other place of safety. Except 
during shaft-sinking operations, persons 
must not be transported in a shaft- 
conveyance unless it is in charge of a 
person authorized to act as a cagetender. 
Wherever persons are being transported in 
a shaft conveyance, proper discipline must 
be observed and the person authorized to 
give signals will be held responsible for the 
observance of discipline. A notice showing 
the number of persons allowed to ride in 
the shaft conveyance and the maximum 
weight of material to be loaded must be 
posted at the collar of the shaft. 


No examination or work may be carried 
on in a shaft unless the workman is 
adequately protected from accidental con- 
tact with the mining shaft conveyance and 
from the danger of falling rock or while 
hoisting operations are being carried on. 


Persons may not be hoisted or lowered 
in a quarry by means of a hoist or derrick. 
Where a load is being hoisted or lowered 
by such means, the signalman must warn 
all in the vicinity to retire to a safe place 
until the load has cleared the danger zone. 
The operator of a mechanical loader or 
excavator must be screened and protected 
from the cable and other moving parts of 
the machinery. 

Workmen, except train crews, are for- 
bidden to ride on or against any car, 
locomotive or train in underground work- 
ings except in passenger cars provided for 
the purpose. No person may ride on a 
conveyor belt. 

Persons are forbidden to work or remain 
in a part of the mine where the air con- 
tains dust, fumes or smoke perceptible to 
the senses. The use of percussion machine 
drills is prohibited unless a supply of water 
is provided for each machine and used to 
prevent the formation of dust. 


Fire Protection 


Suitable measures for protection from 
fire must be adopted where operations 


involving the use of acetylene, gasoline, 
kerosene or other torches are conducted in 
a headframe, portalhouse, shafthouse .or 
other building, the loss of which by fire 
might endanger the mine entrance. 

When adequate precautions are taken, 
one day’s supply (formerly seven) of 
grease, oil, or other inflammable material 
may be kept for distribution in a head- 
frame or shafthouse. 

Storage of gasoline, except in tanks 
below the surface, is not permitted within 
100 feet of the collar of a shaft or entrance 
to a mine, and the natural drainage from 
the location must be away from the mine 
entrance. 


Metallurgical Plants 


A new section sets out the requirements 
which must be observed in metallurgical 
plants and mills to protect the health and 
safety of workmen. Several of the provi- 
sions relating to poisonous gases are the 
same as those in effect in Ontario. 
Previously, the only requirement specified 
in this connection was that suitable appa- 
ratus had to be installed to remove dust 
present in such quantities as to be 
injurious to health. Now, in addition, suit- 
able means must be provided to prevent 
the formation of dangerous concentrations 
of poisonous vapours. 

The Act requires safety appliances and 
rescue apparatus of a design approved by 
an inspector to be provided where there is 
danger from noxious gases. In each work- 
ing shift a number of workmen trained 
in rescue work must always be on duty. 


Adequate precautions must be taken at 
all plants and mills where acids or 
poisonous substances are used to reduce 
as much as possible the hazards of storing 
and handling the substances. Cyanide 
must not be stored in a place or trans- 
ported in any manner where there is 
danger of it coming in contact with an 
acid substance. Workers who handle 
cyanide salts or solutions must be pro- 
vided with rubber gloves. The method of 
application of air under pressure must not 
be used for transferring liquids from one 
location or container to another unless 
properly designed and tested equipment is 
used for the purpose. Where there is 
danger from poisonous substances, warning 
signs must be posted. 


A workman must wear a life belt if he 
enters a bunker, hopper or storage bin 
where material is stored or if he works 
in a stock pile where the material may 
move by gravity. Platforms, runways and 
staging more than five feet from the floor 
must be provided with handrailings, and 


stairs which exceed five feet in height must 
be constructed at a greater elevation than 
50 degrees from the horizontal, and pro- 
vided with substantial handrailings. 
Posting of Rules 

Authorized abstracts of the safety rules 
contained in the Act must be posted in 
the mine or works. Rules may be waived 
or amended for a particular mine by the 
Deputy Minister, on the recommendation 
of an Inspector, if the owner, agent or 
manager applies in writing stating his 
reasons for desiring the rule to be altered. 
Responsibility for Enforcement of Rules 

The owner of a mine, quarry or works 
must appoint a manager to be responsible 
for the control, management and direction 
of the undertaking. The manager is 
required to take all necessary and reason- 
able measures to enforce the Act and to 
ensure that the rules laid down are 
observed by every employee. Foremen, 
shift bosses, mine captains and department 
heads are responsible for the enforcement 
of the rules which are applicable to the 
work over which they have supervision. 
Workmen also, are required to carry out 
their duties in accordance with those rules 
which are applicable to the work in which 
they are engaged. The manager must 
appoint a suitable person to take responsi- 
bility for enforcing the requirements of the 
Act during his absence. 


Employment Preference to Residents 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which gives 
preference in employment in the Province 
to Nova Scotia residents, was again passed 
this year and is to be in effect until May 1, 
1952. The Act has been renewed annually 
since 1933. 

Under the Act, no person or corporation 
employing 25 or more persons may hire 
a worker who has not resided in the Proy- 
ince for at least a year, unless the worker 
produces a certificate from the Govern- 
ment employment agent or clerk of the 
city, town or municipality where he is to 
be employed, stating that there are no 
unemployed residents available who would 
or could do the work. A fine of not more 
than $500 may be imposed for a violation 
of the Act. 

By an Act relating to the Town of 
Amherst, non-resident journeymen, 
mechanics and labourers are required to 
hold a licence in order to carry on their 
trade or engage in any employment in the 
town of Amherst, under penalty of a fine 
of not more than $20, or in default of 
payment, two months’ imprisonment. The 
fee for the licence is $10. However, if a 
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licensed tradesman is in the same year 
rated and assessed in respect to real or 
personal property, or pays a poll tax to 
the town for the year in which he was 
licensed, he will be refunded his licence 
fee or that part of it which is equal to 
the amount which he has paid to the town 
in taxes. 


Rent Control and Housing 


The Housing and Rentals Act empowers 
municipal councils to pass by-laws for the 
regulation of maximum rentals for housing 
accommodation. A by-law must stipulate 
that rentals in effect on April 30, 1951, 
may not be increased except by agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant or with 
the approval of the person appointed as 
rental authority under the by-law. 

Decisions of the rental authority may be 
appealed to the Judge of the County 
Court of the district, who is authorized to 
make any order which the rental authority 
is empowered to make. 

This Act, like statutes passed in most of 
the other provinces in 1950, also empowers 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs to enter 
into an agreement with the Government of 
Canada or with any city, town or muni- 
cipality respecting joint housing projects. 
The agreement must provide that the cost 
of such housing projects will be shared 
seventy-five per cent by the Government 
of Canada and twenty-five per cent by the 
city, town or municipality. The Act will 
be in effect until April 30, 1952. 


Municipal Pensions 


The Halifax City Charter was amended 
to confirm the superannuation plan for city 
employees, including policemen and _fire- 
men, which was adopted at a meeting of 
the City Council in December, 1950. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act make 
learners eligible for compensation. A 
“learner” is defined as any person who, 
although not under a contract of service 
or apprenticeship, becomes subject to the 
hazards of an industry included under 
Part I of the Act for the purposes of 
undergoing training or probationary work 
specified or stipulated by the employer as 
a preliminary to employment. Manitoba 
brought learners under the Act in 1950, 
following a decision of the Manitoba 
Appeal Court by which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was prohibited from 
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awarding compensation to an injured 
student trainman (L.G., 1950, p. 898 and 
p. 1569). A similar amendment was made 
to the Prince Edward Island Act in 1951. 
Learners were also brought under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1911, the individual lability statute 
which applies to certain classes of railway 
workers not covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act. 

By further amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
several increases in benefits were provided 
for. This section of the amending Act 
went into force on June 1, 1951, and is: 
retroactive in effect. The increases pro- 
vided for will apply to all compensation 
payments made after June 1, whether the- 
accident happened before or after that 
time. Where death results from an injury, 
the amount of compensation for a widow 
or invalid husband was raised from $50 to 
$60 a month, and the additional benefit of 
$15 a month which is payable to each 
child under 16 years was increased to $20. 

As before, the monthly compensation in 
death cases, exclusive of burial expenses . 
and the lump sum of $100, may not exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
Where a reduction has to be made to 
the amount of average monthly earnings, 
compensation payments may not fall 
below a specified minimum amount. This 
minimum has been increased where the 
widow or invalid husband is the sole 
dependant from $50 to $60 a month, where 
the dependants are a widow or an inyalid 
husband and one child from $65 to $80, 
and where the dependants are a widow or 
invalid husband and two or more children 
from $75 to $90. 

Provision was made in 1942 for payment 
of compensation in respect of a child 
between the ages of 16 and 18 if the 
Board considered it advisable to continue 
the child’s education, but the section 
specifically stated that the Board’s decision 
was to be made in respect of a child 
“approaching the age of sixteen years”. 
The Act now provides that, in cases where 
a dependant child of a deceased workman 
is over 16, the Board may direct that 
compensation be paid, but not beyond the 
age of 18, if it considers it advisable for - 
the child to obtain further education. 


Hours of Work 


As a result of a 1951 amendment, which 
will come into force on Proclamation, the - 
Hours of Work Act will have a somewhat 
wider application. Instead of applying, as: 
before, to all workplaces in cities, to 
offices and shops in places of 300 popula- - 


tion and over, and to all factories in the 
Province, the Act will now apply wherever 
the Minimum Wage Act applies, that 1s, 
to all workplaces. in centres over 300. in 
population. The effect of the amendment 
is to bring under the Hours of Work Act, 
which requires time and one-half the 
regular rate to be paid for all work done 
after eight hours in a day or after 44 hours 
in a week, workplaces other than factories, 
offices and shops in the smaller towns and 
villages of the Province, and also certain 
persons formerly excluded. The latter 
include janitors and caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings and long distance truckers 
who regularly travel in the course of ‘their 
duties to two or more centres which are 
at least 10 miles apart. 

It is now provided that the Hours of 
Work Act 


does not apply to grain 
elevators. Grain. elevators as “works for 
the general advantage of Canada” come 
under federal jurisdiction (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1918). 


Since the two Acts will have a similar 
coverage, an effort has been made to use 
similar terms, as, for example, “class of 
employment” which was defined in the 
Minimum Wage Act last year to mean any 
industry, business, trade or occupation or 
any group of employees in any industry, 
business, trade or occupation. The words 
“to whom this Act applies,” following 
“employer” or “employee” were struck out 
in view of the new definitions of employer 
and employee. 

“Employer” is defined as any employer 
of labour who is from time to time 
affected by any order of the board here- 
tofore or hereafter made under statutory 
authority, and “employee” means any 
person employed by such employer and 
affected by any such order. 

“Wage” or “wages” are now similarly 
defined in both Acts as any compensation 
for labour or services paid to or retained 
by, or partly paid to and partly retained 
by, an employee, whether measured by 
time, piece, commission or by any other 
method whatsoever or by any combination 
of such methods. 

One section of the amending Act, which 
came into force on assent, continues the 
stipulation in the Act against a reduction 
in wages where weekly hours are reduced 
to conform with the 44-hour limit which 
is imposed by the Act unless time and 
one-half is paid. This section will apply 
to April 1, 1952. 


Minimum Wages 
An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act, which will be proclaimed in force, 


has to do with the power of the Minimum 
Wage Board to make orders regarding 
public holidays. The Act now lists eight 
public holidays (New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, May 24, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance 
Day and Christmas Day) and authorizes 
the Board by order to “fix the basis for 
computation of minimum sums of money” 
to be paid to employees who work on all 
or any of these days, and to employees 
who do not work. Further, the Board may 
require that sums computed in accordance 
with the order be paid by the employer 
to the employees affected. The amend- 
ment allows the Board to exempt any 
employer from the application of such an 
order. The money payable to an 
employee for a public holiday is in addi- 
tion to wages payable under any other 
Act. 

Previously, the Act empowered the Board 
to determine what days should be public 
holidays and to fix the minimum wage to 
be paid when employees worked on a 
public holiday or when they did not work. 
The Board in its Minimum Wage Orders 
made provision for payment for the same 
eight public holidays which are now set 
out in the Act. 

A further amendment, also to come into 
effect on Proclamation, repeals the provi- 
sion which enabled the Board, subject to 
the Hours of Work Act, to determine the 
daily or weekly hours which should con- 
stitute overtime and to fix the minimum 
wage to be paid for such overtime. Under 
this section, the Board could prescribe an 
overtime rate for employments to which 
the Hours of Work Act did not apply. 
It is now repealed as unnecessary, since 
the Minimum Wage Act and the Hours 
of Work Act will cover the same field of 
employment. 

The definition of the term “wages” was 
amended to include remuneration paid by 
a combination of methods, e.g. time, piece, 
commission or any other method. 


A minor change was made with respect 
to the week’s notice of termination of 
employment or of lay-off which an 
employer is required to give to an 
employee who has been in his service for 
three months or more. It was formerly 
provided that such notice was not neces- 
sary when a worker was discharged for any 
of the causes set forth in Section 4 of 
the Masters and Servants Act. Since the 
Masters and Servants Act has now been 
repealed, the section provides that an 
employer may discharge an employee for 
just cause other than shortage of work 
without giving him notice. “Lay-off” is 
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defined as a temporary dispensation with 
an employee’s services for more than six 
consecutive days. 


Trade Unions 


Under the Trade Union Act, as amended, 
the Labour Relations Board may not 
require an employer to disestablish a 
company-dominated organization. The Act 
now merely gives the Board power to 
determine whether a labour organization is 
company-dominated and makes it an unfair 
labour practice for an employer to bargain 
collectively with such an organization. A 
further amendment provides that individual 
employees may no longer revoke written 
authorization to the employer for the 
check-off of union dues. 

Henceforth, all orders of the Labour 
Relations Board must be filed within 14 
days in the office of a registrar of the 
Court of King’s Bench. Previously, such 
orders were required to be filed within a 
week of being issued. 

The section in the Act which permitted 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
exempt ex-servicemen from the mainten- 
ance-of-membership requirement of the Act 
was repealed. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


Several important changes were made 
in the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
1948, with respect to the definition section, 
shop inspections, compulsory annual in- 
spections, refrigeration engineers’ certifi- 
cates, duties which may be performed by 
the holder of an engineer’s special certifi- 
cate, certificates of registration, qualifica- 
tions required by persons responsible for 
the operation of low pressure boilers and 
plants and the action to be taken in the 
case of improper welding. 

The definitions of boiler, pressure vessel 
and refrigeration plant were amended. 
Formerly, only those over a certain capa- 
city were covered by the Act but now the 
Act applies to all boilers, pressure vessels 
and plants subject to the legislative 
authority of the Province except those 
which may be excluded by regulation. The 
definition of “pressure vessel” has been 
broadened to include a vessel, normally 
operated under pressure, used for handling 
oil, compressed gas or for refrigeration 
purposes, and “plant” now includes a 
pressure plant used in connection with air, 
hot water and oil as well as for steam, 
compressed gas or refrigeration. 

The Act provides for shop inspections 
for the first time. “Shop inspection” 
means an inspection during construction. 
An inspector must make shop inspections, 
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as required by the regulations, of all 
boilers and pressure vessels under con- 
struction in his district, and must make 
sure that the requirements of the regula- 
tions and all applicable codes or standards 
which have been adopted are being com- 
plied with. 

Owners, manufacturers and persons 
responsible for the construction of boilers 
and pressure vessels may be required to 
provide all the facilities necessary for an 
inspector to carry out a shop inspection. 

All boilers and pressure vessels must 
now be inspected annually, with the excep- 
tion of pressure vessels containing only 
air or water which are ‘to be inspected 
every two years. Previously, periodical in- 
spections were required. Boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants may not be operated 
until the owner has been issued with an 
inspection or a registration certificate or a 
combined certificate. 

The Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
prescribing various classes of refrigeration 
engineers’ certificates and the capacity 
rating of each class. Previously, only one 
class of refrigeration engineer’s certificate 
was provided for. Refrigeration plants of 
a capacity of more than 10 tons of 
refrigeration in 24 hours must be under the 
supervision of the holder of a valid refrig- 
eration engineer’s certificate, as required by 
the regulations, and the provisions of the 
Act and regulations must be complied with. 

It is now stated that an _ engineer’s 
special certificate, which has already been 
provided for in~ the Act, entitles the 
holder to operate a high pressure boiler 
or steam plant of the capacity indicated 
in the certificate but not exceeding 50 h.p. 

With respect to qualifications required 
to operate low pressure boilers and steam 
plants of 20 h.p. or more, the Act now 
distinguishes between boilers and plants of 
more than 100 hp. and those of a lesser 
capacity. Formerly, the Act merely stated 
that such boiler or plant had to be oper- 
ated and personally attended at all times 
by a person holding a certificate. Now, a 
boiler or steam plant of more than 100 
h.p. must be under the supervision of a 
holder of at least a heating plant engineer’s 
certificate, and a holder of at least a 
fireman’s certificate must be in personal 
attendance at all times whether or not the 
boiler or plant is equipped with automatic 
control. Boilers and plants of less than 100 
h.p. must be in charge of a holder of a fire- 
man’s certificate. In the case of a boiler 
of less than 75 h.p. or 100 h.p. if approved 
by an inspector, which is equipped with 
an automatic low-water cut-out device 


designed to shut off the fuel fire in the 
event of low water, the boiler may be left 
unattended for not more than 10 hours if 
certain precautions laid down in the Act are 
taken. ; 


A new section provides that where an 
inspector believes that a boiler, pressure 
vessel or pressure piping is improperly 
welded, he is to report to the chief 
inspector who may order that test speci- 
mens be cut and tested. If the specimens 
fail to meet the prescribed standards, the 
chief inspector may order that the boiler, 
pressure vessel or piping be re-welded or 
be condemned. 


Other amendments govern duties of 
persons installing boilers, classifymg of 
boilers by inspectors of boiler insurance 
companies, and cancellation of certificates. 


The Act now requires a person installing 
a low pressure boiler as well as one who 
instals a high pressure boiler, as before, to 
notify the chief inspector and obtain his 
permission in writing. Such installations 
must be made strictly in accordance with 
the regulations, and when the installation 
is completed the owner or person respon- 
sible must notify the chief inspector to 
that effect. If a Government inspector 
has classified a boiler, pressure vessel or 
plant as unsafe, an inspector of a boiler 
insurance company is now forbidden to 
classify it as being in a safe condition 
without first obtaining permission in 
writing from the chief inspector. 


The Minister is now authorized, on the 
recommendation of the chief inspector, and 
upon due cause being shown, to cancel or 
suspend any permit, licence or other 
authorization issued under the Act or 
regulations to any person who aids another 
in violating the Act or regulations. 


Apprenticeship 


Provision for the appointing of advisory 
and examining boards for designated trades, 
and for the prescribing of the duties and 
remuneration of members of such boards 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
made in amendments to the Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 
The amendments are retroactive to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, when the Act went into 
force. 


A new schedule to be substituted for the 
one in the Act, as passed in 1950, lists 
and describes 13 designated trades. Steam- 
fitting, natural gas and petroleum pipe 
fitting, and weekly newspaper printing are 
omitted. What was formerly designated as 
the trade of “welding, except auto body 
welding” has now been divided into two 


- of the employer’s property. 


trades, “electric arc welding” and “oxy- 
acetylene welding”. Neither trade includes 
welding of any boiler, pressure vessel or 
pressure piping which is subject to inspec- 
tion under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act. “Motor vehicle body repair”, not 
formerly included in the schedule, is now 
a designated trade as well as “motor vehicle 
mechanics repair”. By a further minor 
amendment, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may not only add trades to, or 
remove trades from, the schedule but may 
also otherwise amend.the schedule. 


Recovery of Wages 


A new Act, the Wages Recovery Act, 
substantially re-enacts those provisions of 
the Masters and Servants Act (now 
repealed) that dealt with the recovery of 
wages by an employee. Masters and 
Servants Acts in most provinces were an 
attempt to provide workers with a simpler 
procedure of collecting unpaid wages than 
by a civil action. Under these Acts, the 
responsibility for investigating wage claims 
is left to justices of the peace. 

The Wages Recovery Act permits a 
worker who has a cause of complaint 
against his employer for non-payment of 
wages which he has earned or which are 
payable under his contract of service to 
lay a complaint before a justice of the 
peace or police magistrate, stating the 
amount of wages claimed. The magistrate 
is required to summon the employer to 
appear before him. If the magistrate finds 
the complaint to be legitimate, he may 
discharge the worker from his employment, 
if the term of service has not expired, and 
order the employer to pay the wages found 
to be due, together with nominal costs. 
The amount of wages which the magistrate 
may order the employer to pay is limited 
to’ $200. Under tthe Masters and Servants 
Act, this limit was $100 and, if the worker 
was found to have been improperly dis- 
missed, a further amount not exceeding 
four weeks’ wages. 

The magistrate may dispense with the 
payment of costs and fees if he believes 
that the worker is unable to pay them or 
may postpone payment of them until after 
the case is determined. 

If the employer fails to pay any sum 
ordered to be paid, the magistrate may 
issue a warrant for the distress and sale 
Proceedings 
may be taken within six months after the 
termination of the engagement or employ- 
ment or within three months after the last 
instalment of wages under the agreement 
of hiring was due, whichever is later. 
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An appeal from an order of a magistrate 
may be taken to the judge of the district 
court in the locality in which the cause 
of complaint arose. 

The Act specifically states that no civil 
or other remedy of the worker for the 
recovery of wages from his employer is in 
any way abridged. 


Employees’ Pensions 

A new Act, the Urban Employees’ 
Superannuation Act, which provides for 
the superannuation of employees of urban 
municipalities and larger school units, 
applies to all permanent employees, male 
or female, of every village, town or city 
in Saskatchewan except the cities of Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Weyburn and Yorkton and the towns of 
Biggar, Estevan, Foam Lake, Indian Head, 
Lloydminster, Melfort and Melville, and to 
the employees of the board of a larger 
school unit or of a board of trustees of a 
school district which enters the pension 
scheme provided for by the Act. Teachers 
are specifically exempted from the applica- 
tion of the Act. Provision is made for the 
Act to apply on request to the employees 
or certain designated employees of any of 
the cities or towns excepted above. A 
school district not within a school unit 
may also by application be brought under 
the Act. 

The Act will come into force on July 1, 
1951. It is to be administered by a board 
known as the Urban Municipal Employees’ 
Superannuation Board, consisting of a 
representative of the Government of 
Saskatchewan, the Saskatchewan Urban 
Municipalities Association, the Saskat- 
chewan School Trustees Association, a 
representative of the urban employees and a 
representative of the school unit employees. 

Every employer is required to deduct 
five per cent of the salary or wages due 
an employee and to remit the amounts 
deducted together with an additional equal 
sum to the Board at the beginning of each 
quarter. Employees may contribute a 
percentage of their salary over and above 
the compulsory deduction. This contribu- 
tion may not exceed a certain percentage 
of the employee’s salary depending upon 
his or her age. Provision is also made 
for employer contributions with respect to 
the past services of employees prior to the 
Act coming into force. 

Employees whose salaries are less than 
$750 per annum or who, if they are male 
and over the age of 55, or female and over 
50, may withdraw from the Act by notify- 
ing the Board within six months after the 
coming into force of the Act or after 
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entering ‘the service of the employer, as the 
case may be. Employees are granted a 
vested right in the employer’s contribu- 
tions, the amount depending upon the 
number of years of continuous service at 
the date of termination of such service. 

The retirement age has been set at 65 
years for male employees and at 60 years 
for female employees. At least six months 
before the retirement age of an employee, 
the Board will send him a list of the plans 
of annuities that may be purchased for 
him, and the employee is to select the plan 
he desires, notify the Board accordingly, 
and state the actual date of his retirement. 
Upon receipt of such notification, the Board 
will purchase an annuity for the employee. 

Amendments were made to the Power 
Commission Superannuation Act, 1944, one 
of which changed the name of the Act to 
the Power Corporation Superannuation Act. 
This change was made in view of the 
establishment of the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation as the Government agency 
responsible for the supply of electrical 
energy in the Province by a 1950 Act, 
although the Saskatchewan Power Commis- 
sion was retained as a board having general 
supervision over public utilities. Employees 
of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
were brought under the Superannuation Act 
by the 1950 Act. 

The amendments made this year alter 
the provisions regarding retirement age, 
contributions and the method of deter- 
mining superannuation allowances. The 
provisions regarding retirement age and 
employee contributions will be proclaimed 
in effect. The term “employee” was 
extended to include workers whose employ- 
ment is of a seasonal nature unless such 
employees are excluded from the applica- 
tion of the Act by order of the Power 
Corporation Superannuation Board. 

The retirement age for all employees 
has now ‘been set at 65 whereas previously 
the age was 60 for females and 65 for 
males. Employees who reach the age of 
60 may now be retired at their option. A 
new provision enables employees who are 
not physically or otherwise qualified for 
the requirements of their work to be 
retired with a reduced allowance if they 
have served a total of 15 years. Pre- 
viously, provision was made for an 
employee to be retired for such reasons 
only if he had served 35 years continuously 
and was 60.years of age (55 for a woman). 

The scale of employee contributions was 
changed by the amending Act. Employees 
under 30 now contribute five per cent of 
their income, those over 30, six per cent 
and over 40, seven per cent. Previously, 


all employees had paid four per cent of 
their gross wages and salaries into the 
retirement fund. 

The basis upon which retirement allow- 
ances are paid was changed in that the 
allowance is now calculated upon an 
employee’s average yearly salary during the 
10 consecutive years of highest salary. 
Previously, the allowance was based upon 
the employee’s average salary after March 
31, 1944. The amount of allowance is 
determined by multiplying one-fiftieth of 
the employee’s average yearly salary by 
the number of years of service not 
exceeding 35, with a minimum of $360 and 
a maximum of $2,000. 

Similar changes were made with regard 
to the superannuation schemes of teachers 
and other public service employees and 
employees of the Liquor Board. 


Civil Rights 

The section of the Bill of Rights Act 
which provided that any person who 
deprives another of a right conferred by 
the Act may be restrained by an injunc- 
tion was repealed and redrafted. 

The Act first sets out certain rights to 
which every person is entitled, and goes 
on to enumerate other rights which every 
person shall enjoy without discrimination 
because of race, creed, religion, colour, or 
ethnic or national origin. 

The revised section divides the rights 
conferred by the Act into these two groups 
in providing for the restraint of any 
deprivation of such rights by court 
injunction. 

The section now states that every person 
who deprives or attempts to deprive 
another of any right under Sections 3-7 
inclusive (right to freedom of conscience, 
to free expression, to free association, to 
freedom from arbitrary imprisonment and 
the right to vote) or of any right under 
Sections 8-13 inclusive because of race, 
colour, creed or national origin (right to 
employment, to engage in business, to own 
and occupy property, to obtain accom- 
modation in hotels, theatres, etc., right to 
membership in professional societies or 
trade unions, and right to education) may 
be restrained by injunction. As there is 
no reference to Section 14 which prohibits 
the publication or display of any discrim- 
inatory material, it would appear that the 
Act does not provide for the use of injunc- 
tions to restrain any person contravening 
that section. Penalties are provided as 
before for any infringement of the Act. 


Miscellaneous 
An amendment to the Hospital Standards 
Act, 1949, which provides for the inspec- 


tion of approved hospitals and for pay- 
ment to them for services rendered under 
the Hospitalization Act, empowers the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations with respect to the definition 
of “nursing students in hospitals,” “student 
X-ray technicians in hospitals,” “student 
laboratory technicians in hospitals” and 
other classes of hospital employees not 
affected by orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may also make regulations respect- 
ing the conditions under which such 
classes of persons may be enrolled or 
employed in hospitals. (See page 1010 of 
this issue.) 

The number of Government agencies 
which may be garnisheed under the Attach- 
ment of Debts Act with respect to moneys 
due or accruing to any Government 
employee not employed by the day or 
hour was extended by an amendment 
to the Act, to include, in addition to the 
Government of the Province, any Crown 
Corporation established by or under any 
Act of the Legislature, the Department 
of Telephones and Telegraphs, the Saskat- 
chewan Power Commission, the Liquor 
Board and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

The Credit Union Act, 1948, was 
amended to provide that labour organiza- 
tions may become members of credit 
unions for deposit or borrowing privileges 
or both. 

An amendment to the Public Service 
Act, 1947, provides that where a member 
of the Executive Council designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
entered into a collective agreement within 
the meaning of the Trade Union Act, 1944, 
with a trade union representing a majority 
of the employees in any unit of employees 
in the public service, the agreement, as 
long as it remains in force and as amended 
from time to time, regardless of the provi- 
sions of the Public Service Act or any 
regulations issued under it, shall be of full 
force and effect with respect to the 
employees to whom it applies. 


Resolutions 

A resolution adopted on March 16, 1951, 
approved in principle the amendment to 
the British North America Act proposed 
by the Government of Canada following 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 
December, 1950, designed to permit the 
Parliament of Canada to make laws in 
relation to old age pensions in Canada, 
and authorized the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to approve any such amendment. 
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A second resolution was carried on the 
same day authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to approve a further 
amendment to the BNA Act which would 
grant to the Province the power to raise 


revenue for provincial purposes by an 
indirect tax within the Province on the 
sale of goods (except goods sold for ship- 
ment outside the Province), at a rate not 
exceeding three per cent of the sales price. 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Regulations under the Canada Shipping Act enabled Canada to 
ratify four maritime Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference. The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission has made 
a special Order covering wholesale foodstuffs establishments. 
This Order establishes as a legal minimum throughout the Prov- 
ince the wage rates and other working conditions which had 
previously been fixed for workers in the food manufacturing and 
wholesale trade in the Quebec City area by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 


The Manitoba Fair Wage Schedule for 1951-52 shows an increase 
in the minimum hourly rates for the majority of classes of 
workers engaged in public and certain private construction 
projects. In Saskatchewan, new regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act prescribe working conditions for student nurses, 
student X-ray and laboratory technicians and other classes of 


hospital employees not covered by Minimum Wage Orders. 


DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


As a result of a 1948 amendment to the 
Canada Shipping Act authorizing the 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
to give effect to the provisions of four 
maritime Conventions* adopted at the 
28th session of the International Labour 
Conference, 1946, new regulations concern- 
ing the welfare of Canadian seamen on 
sea-going ships were made by Orders in 
Council of May 5, 1950. Following this 
legislative action, Canada ratified the four 
Conventions (L.G., April, 1951, p. 496) 
which were registered by the International 
Labour Office on March 19, 1951. 

The regulations summarized below relate 
to food and catering for ships’ crews, the 
certification of ships’ cooks and of able 
seamen, and to the medical examination 
of seamen. “Ship”, as defined in the regu- 


*No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) 
Convention, 1946. 

No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Con- 
vention, 1946. 

No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946. 

No. 74—Certification of 
Convention, 1946. 


Able Seamen 


lations, “means a ship that is registered 
in Canada and is engaged in a foreign 
voyage or in a home-trade voyage extend- 
ing south of the thirty-sixth parallel of 
north latitude and is engaged in the 
transport of cargo or passengers for the 
purpose of trade”. The regulations also 
cover foreign-going ships belonging to the 
Government of Canada and registered in 
Canada. 

Penalties are provided in all of the 
regulations for violation of their provisions. 

The Ships’ Crews Food and Catering 
Regulations (P.C. 1482) are intended to 
ensure the provision of adequate food and 
water supplies on a ship before a voyage 
is undertaken. The food must be suitable 
in respect of quantity, nutritive value, 
quality and variety. A schedule to the 
regulations prescribes the amount of rations 
which must be supplied weekly to each 
member of the crew’ and sets out the 
conditions and exceptions to be observed 
in applying the scale. The construction, 
location, ventilation, heating, lighting, water 
system and equipment of galleys and other 
catering department spaces, including 
storerooms, refrigeration chambers and 
messes, must be such as to permit of the 
service of proper meals. 
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The regulations require the master of a 
ship or other officer designated by him, 
together with a responsible member of the 
catering department, to make a weekly 
inspection of the supplies of food and water 
and of all spaces and equipment used for 
their storage and handling, and also of 
the galley and other equipment used for 
the preparation and service of meals. A 
record of the weekly inspections must be 
available to the inspector on request. 

An inspector may at any time make a 
similar inspection of the ship to ensure 
that the regulations are being complied 
with. Following his inspection the in- 
spector may make an order requiring that 
such improvements as he considers neces- 
sary in the catering department be made 
within a prescribed time and every person 
to whom the order is directed must comply 
with it. 

If the Minister of Transport receives a 
written complaint at least 24 hours before 
a ship is scheduled to leave port from not 
less than five members of the crew, or on 
behalf of a recognized organization of ship 
owners or seafarers, he may authorize an 
inspector to make a special inspection. 

Under the Certification of Ships’ Cooks 
Regulations (P.C. 1483), which will become 
effective two years after the date of issue, 
no person may be engaged in Canada as 
cook on board a ship unless he holds a 
certificate of qualification as ship’s cook. 
Exemptions are permitted, however, if in 
the opinion of the Minister, there 1s an 
inadequate number of certificated ships’ 
cooks on any ship. 

To qualify for certification as ship’s cook 
a person must be 18 years of age and have 
passed the prescribed examination. In 
addition, he must have served at sea as 
cook’s helper for at least 12 months and 
have completed a minimum of three 
months’ training in an approved training 
school for cooks or, as an alternative, if 
the Minister agrees, he must have spent at 
least 12 months in such schools. 

The Minister is empowered to prescribe 
examinations and to grant certificates of 
qualification. The examination must pro- 
vide a practical test of the candidate’s 
ability to prepare meals, a test of food 
values, the drawing up of varied and 
properly balanced menus, and the handling 
and storage of food on board ship. 


If a seaman can prove to the satisfaction 
of the Minister that he has served as a 
ship’s cook for two years before these 
regulations come into force, he may be 
granted a certificate of service which will 
be equivalent to the certificate of qualifica- 
tion required under these regulations. 


Certificates of qualification or of service 


as ships’ cooks, issued outside of Canada 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 
1946, will be accepted in place of the 
certificates granted under the regulations. 

Certificates of qualification or of service 
may be endorsed by the Minister at any 
time to indicate that the holder has com- 
pleted a refresher course in an approved 
training school for cooks. 

The Certification of Able Seamen Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1481) require a _ person 
engaged in Canada on any vessel as an 
able seaman to hold a certificate of 
qualification. 


To qualify as an able seaman a person 
must be 18 and have served at sea in the 
deck department for at least 36 months. If 
he has had only 24 months’ actual service 
but has successfully completed a course in 
an approved training school, the Minister 
may permit such training time, or part of 
it, to be reckoned as sea service. An 
applicant for certification must also have 
successfully passed an examination. The 
Minister may, however, grant a certificate 
of qualification as an able seaman to a 
person who has served for 18 months on an 
approved sea-going training ship. 

A candidate for examination must 
satisfy the examiner both by oral exam- 
ination and by actual demonstration as to 
his knowledge of seamanship and his 
ability to carry out effectively any of the 
duties required of an able seaman, in- 
cluding that of a lifeboatman. He must 
demonstrate, too, that 

(a) he has been trained in all the opera- 


tions connected with the launching of 
life boats and life rafts .. .; 

(b) he is acquainted with the practical 
handling of boats under oars or sails 
under all conditions, and he is able to 
name the parts and equipment thereof 
and knows their use; 

(c) he is capable of taking command of 
a boat’s crew; 

(d) he knows the 
common use; is 


nautical terms in 

able to read the 
compass either in degrees or points 
according to his experience; has a 
general knowledge of the Rules of the 
Road at sea, and distress signals; 
understands steering orders and the 
use of the engine room telegraph; 

(e) he is able to make the principal 
knots, bends, hitches and splices in 
common use, including the hitches 
used for the rigging of stagings; he 
is able to reeve the purchases in 


- common use and understands their 
purpose; and 
(f) he is able to give satisfactory 


answers to any other questions per- 
taining to ship’s routine and the 
duties of an able seaman that the 
examiner may ask. 
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Sertificates of qualification may be 
granted to any person who can prove by 
certificates of discharge, or other proof 
satisfactory to the Minister, that at the 
time of the ratification by Canada of the 
Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 
1946, he has served at least three years 
before the mast on a sea-going ship. The 
employment of fishermen, however, on 
decked deep-sea fishing vessels may only 
count as sea service up to the period of 
two years of such employment and a 
certificate will be granted only if the 
applicant proves that he had at least one 
year’s sea service in a trading vessel in 
addition to two or more years’ sea service 
on a decked deep-sea fishing vessel. 

Certificates of qualification as able 
seamen granted in other countries that 
have ratified the 1946 Convention will be 
recognized in Canada as equivalent to the 
certificates granted under the regulations. 


The Medical Examination of Seafarers 
Regulateons (P.C. 1480) stipulate that no 
person may be engaged as a seafarer unless 
he furnishes a certificate of fitness for the 
work for which he is to be employed. 


For a period of two years following the 
effective date of these regulations, however, 
a person may be engaged as a _ seafarer 
without a medical certificate if he can 
furnish evidence that he has been employed 
in a sea-going ship for a substantial part 
of the previous two years. Persons 
employed on vessels of less than 200 gross 
tons and on fishing vessels do not require 
a medical certificate. 


“Seafarer” is defined in the regulations 
as a person who is engaged in any capacity 
on board ship, except 

(1) a pilot who is not a member of the 

crew; (2) persons employed on board 
by an employer other than the ship- 
owner, except radio officers or oper- 
ators in the service of a _ wireless 
telegraph company; (3) travelling 
dockers or longshoremen who are not 
members of the crew; (4) persons 
employed in ports who are not 
ordinarily employed at sea. 

A certificate of fitness must be signed 
either by a medical officer of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare or 
by a medical practitioner authorized by 
the Minister of Transport or in the case 
of a certificate solely concerning sight by 
a person properly authorized to issue such 
a certificate. 


Applications for examination must be 
made on a form approved by the Minister 
and must bear the signature of the 
applicant and of the shipping master, ship- 
owner, or his agent, or of a master. 

The medical examination will consist of 
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a complete physical examination. Every 
two years thereafter a chest X-ray and 
blood test for venereal disease is required. 
The certificate must indicate 
(a) that the hearing and sight of the 
person and, in the case of a person 
to be employed in the deck depart- 
ment (except for certain specialist 
personnel, whose fitness for the work 
which they are to perform is not 
liable’ to be affected by defective 
colour vision), his colour vision, are 
all satisfactory; and 
(b) that he is not suffering from any 
disease likely to be aggravated by, or 
to render him unfit for, service at 
sea or likely to endanger the health 
of other persons on board. 


A person may be re-examined at his 
own request 18 months after the issue of 
his last certificate if he can furnish satis- 
factory evidence that he is still actually 
employed as a seafarer. If the owner or 
his agent requests re-examination of any 
person, it may take place, with the 
approval of the Minister, six months from 
the last examination. If upon re-examin- 
ation a person is found unfit for the work 
for which he was employed, he must 
surrender his certificate to the examining 
medical officer for cancellation. If he fails 
to do so, the examining officer is required 
to notify the Minister and the owner of 
the results of the re-examination, thereby 
cancelling the certificate. 

A shipowner or an association of ship- 
owners may at their own expense provide 
for the physical examination of seafarers 
at any time. 

Unless cancelled, a medical certificate 
remains in force for two years from the 
date of issue and for six years if it relates 
to colour vision. If the expiration date 


occurs during the course of a voyage, the © 


certificate will be considered valid until 
the end of the voyage. 

In urgent cases the Minister may permit 
the employment of a seafarer without a 
certificate for a single voyage only, during 
which period the terms and conditions of 
his employment must be the same as those 
of seafarers in the same category holding 
a medical certificate. 

A person who after examination has been 
refused a certificate may apply for a 
second examination by a medical referee 
appointed by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare at the request of the 
Minister of Transport. 

An Advisory Board of three members, 
one appointed by the Minister of Trans- 
port, and one by each of the Ministers of 
Labour and of National Health and 


Welfare, will be established to advise the 
Minister on any question arising under this 
regulation. 


PROVINCIAL 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Fair Wage Schedule for 1951-52 

The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction work 
in Manitoba (Reg. 16/51) was gazetted 
on April 28 and will be in effect from 
May 1, 1951, to. April 30, 1952. The 
schedule is chiefly based on provisions of 
existing collective agreements and it is 
stipulated that it may be amended to 
meet war emergency conditions by agree- 
ment between the parties affected and that 
the changes must be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and published in the 
Manitoba Gazette. 

“Public Work” includes public work 
authorized by the Minister of Public 
Works for the execution of which a con- 
tract has been entered into between the 
Minister of Public Works and an employer. 

“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
means the construction, remodelling, demo- 
lition or repair of any building or con- 
struction work in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District, or of any such work, 
irrespective of the number of contracts 
made, in any city or town with a popula- 
tion exceeding 2,000, or in any other part 
of the Province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

As before, different rates are set for 
three Zones, “A”, “B”, and “C”, but for 
the first time public work as well as 
private work will be covered by the rates 
fixed for Zones “B” and “C”, and it is 
stipulated that Zone “B” rates are appli- 
cable to the town of Flin Flon. The 
maximum hoyrs per week in all public 
and private construction work in Flin 
Flon are fixed at 48. 


Zone “A” rates apply to public and 
private work in the city of Winnipeg 
and a 30-mile radius. Zone “B” rates 
apply to public work in all parts of the 
Province except where Zone “A” or 
Zone “C” rates apply; to private work in 
cities and towns with a population of over 
2,000; and to the town of Flin Flon. 
Zone “C” rates apply to public and 
private work within the city of Brandon. 

All the minimum hourly rates in Part I 
of the schedule were raised except those 
for mastic floor spreaders and layers in 
Zone “B” and watchmen in Zone “C”. 
The increases vary from 3 to 25 cents an 
hour. Rates were set for the first time 
for helpers of passenger and freight 
elevator constructors. With one exception, 
a 40- rather than a 44-hour week for lathers 
in Zone “A”, the maximum weekly hours 
remain the same as those fixed in last 
year’s schedule. 


Two rates are fixed for painters and 
decorators and for plumbers and pipe- 
fitters. Workers in these trades will 
receive an additional five cents an hour 
after August 31 and July 31, respectively, 
in accordance with recent collective agree- 
ments for these trades. 


In Part II of the schedule the minimum 
rates for all classes of. workers..on public 
road and bridge works in those parts of 
the Province outside the limits of the 
city of Winnipeg were raised by either 5 
or 8 cents. The maximum hours of 
straight-time rates over each two-week 
period remain at 108. 


As before, with respect to overtime, it 
is provided that time worked in excess of 
the standard weekly hours listed in the 
schedule must be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half the minimum scheduled 
rate and work on Sundays must be paid 
for at double time. 


Vacation with pay stamps must be 
affixed by employers to the extent of 2 
per cent of the total wages earned in each 
pay-period where construction work is 
performed in Greater Winnipeg. 

The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone ‘‘A”’ Rates Apply: To both ‘‘public work’’ and “private work’’, as defined in the Act, in 
Winnipeg and a radius of thirty (30) miles. 
Zone ‘‘B” Rates Apply: (1) To ‘‘public work”’, as defined in the Act, in all other parts of the Province 
except where Zone ‘‘A”’ or Zone ‘‘C”’ rates apply. 
(2) To “private work’, as defined in the Act, wherever the population 
exceeds 2,000 except where Zone ‘‘A”’ or Zone “‘C”’ rates apply. 
(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the minimum basic wage rate specified in 
Zone ‘‘B”’ applies but the maximum hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 


Zone “‘C’”’ Rates Apply: To “‘public work”’ and “‘private work’’, as defined in the Act, in the City of 


Brandon. 
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SCHEDULE ‘A”— 


PARESL 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, A.D. 1951, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on 
“Public Works’’, as described above: 


Zone “A” Zone “B” Zone “C” 
Basic Basic Basic 
Occupation Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
(a) Journeyman iiizees se 0 aaa: «eet ocimiteioeioies $1.45 40 $1.45 48 $1.45 4§ 
tb) Ist: Clasa Improverass nc. tsk sds nS 1,20 40 1.20 48 1.20 48 
(c), 2nd Class Improvers, .o...).220+2-= <5 ane ssi 1.05 40 1.05 48 1.05 48 
Ph BIC KIS VErS cht, Ri ceone 5 = eats Tee Crean 1.85 40 1.70 44 Li 44 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers. . 1.55 44 1.55 44 1.55 44 
4. Carpenters and Millwrights.................. 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 
5. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large floor 
EN tt (6): RR OEE Te a ee 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 
FOUIMEYINEN) MN. Lee es ae Lacon eek meee 1.65 40 1.50 48 1.55 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)... 1.60 40 1.60 44 1.60 44 
ral pers res. eit ace te late mss ea ee eons 1.12 40 1.12 44 1.12 44 
8. Building Labourers— : 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut 
stone, terra cotta, tile and marble, bending 
reinforcing materials, mixing mortar.......... 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
(b) General Building Labourers................ 88 48 83 48 88 48 
9. Lathers— 
te} Motel ice hcciaete« door cle pdt ene one 1.45 40 1.35 48 1.40 48 
ib) CO chert hans Moca s entesrcatones <n ee ste cane ores 1.15 40 Lis 48 1.15 48 
103) danolewm: Floor Layers:eeeic agentes sarees 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
ive Marlo Satterg yi. .cdsstisishcua s+ oath, eslacsineiaal aes an 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 
12. Mastic Floor Kettlemen....................... 88 48 83 48 88 48 
13. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers............ 90 48 &8 48 90 48 
14. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers............. 1.10 48 1.05 48 1.10 48 
15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construc- 
tion— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
of three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity 
or over, or operating drop hammer pile drivers; 
in all cases irrespective of motive power....... 1.50 48 1.30 48 1.40 48 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or a single drum, used 
in handling building material, or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof; 
irrespective of motive power.................. 1.45 48 25 48 eh 48 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B”’ 
hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessitates a licensed 
engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam 
Boiler Act’’ or air compressor delivering air 
for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work or pumps in caissons, or trenching 
machines or bull dozers over size D4 or equi- 
valent; irrespective of motive power........... 1.35 48 1.20 48 1.30 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classi- 
fied in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B"” or “‘C’’ hereof or assisting 
engineers in charge ofaame. 38. out gage tie 1.10 48 1.00 48 1.10 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers 
over 3 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and 
including size D4 or equivalent; irrespective 
OL Motive power. cess toeac vehen Hie tae 1.10 48 1.00 48 1.00 48 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘ A’’, ‘‘B”’ 
or ‘‘C”’ hereof, of a type usually operated by 
skilled labourers............0.eeceeseecsccee. 1.00 48 .90 48 95 48 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers 
(to Aug. OL, LOBE). +: sticaktey eee een oat 1.35 40 1.30 48 1.35 48 
(Sept. 1, 1951 to. April30, 1952)... en ee 1.40 40 1.35 48 1.40 48 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters (to Aug. 31, 
SD BRpnerer deer mipecrt cia SN" wecc ante = 1.45 40 1.40 48 1.45 48 
(Sept. 1, 1951 to April 30, 1952)................. 1.50 40 1.45 48 1.50 48 
17. ‘Plasterere.. sc. i. sec sso cs A 1.85 40 1.70 44 1.75 44 
18. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry (to July 31,1951)... 0... 522020.0.60.5 1.65 40 1.40 44 1.45 44 
(Aug. 1, 1951 to April 80, 1952)! Swen ene 1.70 40 1.45 44 1.50 44 
Helpers. 22/220. isciaa tho th Sas Sa oa 1.00 40 .90 44 95 44 
19. Roofers—Mop Handlers................eeereee 90 48 88 48 .90 48 
20. Sewer Construction Work: 
(a,)/Caigaon ‘Workers’. ja4awessce ene See 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
(b) Labourers «4 fi abs 35.64 baaeis queen ae ee .88 48 83 48 88 48 
(¢), Pipe; Layers, oa. vs chee See ene en meee 95 48 90 48 95 48 
(d): Tusnellers 1%, 2.34.4 Rae ease ee | -95 48 90 48 95 48 
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SCHEDULE ‘‘A’’—PART I—Concluded 


Zone “A” Zone “B” Zone “C” 
; Basic Basic Basic 
Occupation Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
Gi Sheet, Motel Workers... 5-0 .aecssip ese ces noeee 1.25. 44 1.20 48 1.25 48 
BOPRSH INE LATA Oem x.ae til doeiaa <a alate 5 Sain rsintwe 5-1 greiare ere 1.25 40 1.15 48 1.20 48 
23. Stonecutters. . 1.57 44 1.47 48 1.57 48 
BARES RONETHBS ODA ee rice cae iaiy a6 wie Oie,s re sia geile o's 1.85 40 1.70 44 1.75 44 
25. Terrazzo and Oxi-Chloride Workers— 
KORE ere ter ese pas te oe apie ae es Aes cee 1.45 40 1.45 48 1.45 48 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Dry).........--.-+++++> 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet)............-.--++-: 88 48 .88 48 .88 48 
26. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile an 
VA EBOLIEG CXIASS fae pemeis seine ele ee ctetera clans lotate o « 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 
27. Tile Setters (asphalt, rubber and lino-tile)....... 1.15 40 1.00 48 1.05 48 
28. Timber and Crib Men Working on grain elevators 
or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work” on grain 
elevators, or rough timber work on bridges. ... 1.10 48 1.10 48 1.10 48 
29. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on 
construction work only)...........- aAnaby stee 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
Bom Watelimencsscen s lee... Svladie tea ote salen « <Mleeraes * Ra) od Abode becio: “econ Gaatiootenn BOOS hnsisctrsiaccrece 
SCHEDULE ‘‘A’’—PART II 
PUBLIC ROADS AND BRIDGE WORKS 
31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1951, on Publie Works for highway, road, bridge or 


drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of 
Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 


Maximum 
Basic Wage | _ hours of 

; Rate straight 

Occupation ——_—_————_| time rates 

Minimum | over each 

Per Hour | two-week 

period 
32. Aggregate Batch Man... 0.22... 0. ccce cece sete cen eee e eee tet e tenet ere ees essen anes $ .88 108 
33. Asphaltic Oil Distributor Driver.............++++-20++eeese este eeees .90 108 
34. Blade Grader (12 H.-P. and over) Operator ; 90 108 
35. Concrete Finisher, ....... 0-2-2 0cs cece te ceeee rete ne ete ee cece cece ce sere cnseceeese ne .88 108 
*36. Concrete Paver Operator..........0.-ecee eee e eter e ence eee eseee ete cesseceeeeeeecreses 1.10 108 
*37. Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator.......-..---.0-++00eeeeee eee nese r eee t ernest sees 1.20 © 108 
38. Elevator Grader Operator... 00... 00+ -ccees cnet ecn cece e tees ects eee et ene rerersncerrees .90 108 
39. Engineer, Stationary Boiler............--..2- +e cree erence cree cere eee re eter reece anes 1.00 108 
AQHA ie EELS ae ee as els et arene oieroaae en ete ninlhctetmohe nie '= w= rininininssjele asain oe dimiaibie.e 0 s'ep-0 cisicieieie .83 108 
41. Motor Patrol Operator. ....... 2+. 0ceecs cnet eee eee cee e eee e neces eter e cere tees eetees ees 90 108 
42. Roller Operator, 6 ton and over, steel wheels.......-...----+-++++eeeeecee essere ss eeees .95 108 
*43. Scraper and Bull Dozér Operator..........--.00-- cress eee eee cette etree ete nes tnes 1.05 108 
44. Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator......----..+0+0+0+ esse erent eee reese seen ree 88 108 
APU corr StGTaety tan teak o coesre ace see os ge anne sn iaediins eats ailape nies} « stainsiniea oe .78 108 
46. Teamsters and Two Horse Teams...........6.-2-- cece eee ete eee e erect tener er recs 1.00 108 
47. Teamsters and Four Horse Teams..........-.--.-0-+-:ceeeeseeee seer este te stern e sere 1.25 108 
. 48. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 

MEQ Win oC Mee Mt IMNAeLL EN. . Mel sunnIAHe aielslcieninia > wie dv olen en annan ince recteeesnie 95 108 
49. Tractor Operator, 50 h.p. drawbar or OVEY........-- 05-206 e eerste eee e ese eee aaa 90 108 
50. Tractor Operator, under 50 h.p. drawbar......----- 002 -00--0 ee eee reese eee e eee eters 83 108 
Bima scic TD riveraee rae ie a delaware aletnis ete weicieiei- emilee vale waemesinnminic ese ees eine 88 108 
52. Watchman and Flagman...........-..--:sesseee crete eee ree eee een n ents e een e stances Sr (US iBeGrater icone 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


*PROBATIONARY Rates 


. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a short 
trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the employee starts work, the employer 
shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying 
that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, arate of 15c. below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 

(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator, Scraper 
and Bull Dozer Operator. 


by Order in Council No. 351 on April 4 


Wholesale Foodstuffs Establishments and gazetted on April 14. By resolution 


M 


A new special Order of the Quebec °F April 25, however, it was suspended 
inimum Wage Commission (Order 51), for three months, following representa- 


governing wholesale foodstuffs was approved tions from groups of employers. 
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The Order incorporates most of the 
provisions of a collective agreement which 
in 1946 was made binding on all employers 
and employees in the food products manu- 
facturing and wholesale food trade in the 
district comprising Quebec City, Lévis, and 
municipalities within a 50-mile radius from 
their limits and which has been in effect 
since that time (L.G., 1950, p. 872 and 
p. 2066). The new Minimum Wage Order 
incorporating this agreement applies to the 
entire Province. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that it applies only to those workers 
who are nod covered by the agreement since 
the Minimum Wage Act excludes all 
employees governed by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. Until now, 
workers in the wholesale foodstuffs indus- 
tries who were not covered by a collective 
agreement have been governed by General 
Minimum Wage Order 4 and the provi- 
sions of the General Order which are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of Order 51 
will still apply. 

In addition to fixing minimum rates for 
workers in these trades, the Order also 
fixes overtime rates, working hours, public 
holidays and vacations with pay. Special 
provisions cover commercial salesmen in 
the industry. 


Application 


The new Order covers establishments 
manufacturing food products for human 
consumption; those engaged in the whole- 
sale or part wholesale trade of food 
products of all kinds including groceries, 
fish, eggs, butter, cheese, meat, fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, tea, coffee, preserves 
and candy; those engaged in wholesale 
or part wholesale trade of hay, flour, corn, 
and other food products for animals; 
plants where foodstuffs for animals are 
manufactured or prepared; and establish- 
ments where food products for human or 
animal consumption are warehoused. 


Excluded from coverage are dairies, 
including those making butter or cheese; 
incubating and candling plants, 75 per 
cent of whose products are mainly dis- 
tributed to wholesale or part wholesale 
stores; and stockyards and slaughterhouses 
selling mostly outside commercial estab- 
lishments. 


For the purpose of Order 51 the 
Province is divided into three zones: 
Zone I, Montreal, Laprairie, Longueuil, 
St. Lambert, Laval-des-Rapides and muni- 
cipalities totally or partially on the Island 
of Montreal; Zone II, Quebec, Quebec 
West, Iberville and places with 10,000 
people or over; and Zone III, the rest of 
the Province. 
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Hours of Work 

The Order establishes a regular work 
week for three groups: (1) stationary 
enginemen and firemen, other than first- 
class enginemen; (2) office employees; and 
(3) the main group, all other employees. 

For the main group of workers covered 
by the new Order, the minimum rates 
fixed apply to a regular work week of 
48 hours the year round. Working hours 
are to be confined within the period 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. on Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, with one hour off each 
day for lunch, and between 7 am. and 
noon on Saturday. For employees in 


establishments where meat mashes © for 
foxes are prepared, during the period 
April 1-December 31, and for those 


engaged in the recovery of waste meat 
products throughout the year, the work 
week may be extended to 5 pm. on 
Saturday. 

For stationary enginemen and firemen 
other than first-class enginemen, the 
minimum rates apply to a 54-hour work 
week distributed between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
with an hour for lunch from Monday until 
Friday, and between 7 a.m. and noon on 
Saturday. During the period from the 
beginning of the first full week in Jan- 
uary to the end of the first week in April, 
however, such workers will work a regular 
work week of 48 hours. In places where 
fruits, vegetables and fish are handled, the 
regular work week for engineers is 53 
hours, and in those making meat mashes, 
54 hours. Where there are two or more 
shifts (except in packing houses and 
establishments where mashes and supple- 
ments are made), the regular work week 
of stationary enginemen and firemen other 
than first-class enginemen will be 56 hours 
distributed over seven days. However, 
these workers are entitled to a weekly 
rest-day which must fall on Sunday in 
rotation. 

Office workers of both sexes will work 
a regular week of 43 hours, between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. with an hour and a half for 
lunch five days a week and between 8 a.m. 
and noon on Saturday. 

No regular work week is fixed for 
“occasional hands” in factories making 
food products (that is, persons not work- 
ing the regular or standard work week or 
those employed temporarily on an hourly 
basis between June 1 and October 1), for 
common labourers (male and female), 
watchmen and boiler firemen, personnel 
and administration employees (above the 


rank of foremam or accountant), and ~ 


enginemen working as first-class chief 
enginemen. These workers must. be paid 
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the minimum rates fixed for them in the 
Order but, with the exception of occa- 
sional hands in food products factories, 
they are not entitled to any overtime 
remuneration. 


Overtime Rates 


Hours worked outside the daily hours 
stipulated, or in excess of 48 in a week, 
are considered overtime and must be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half the 
worker’s regular rate of pay. The over- 
time rate is to be applicable either to the 
daily or to the weekly excess, whichever 
is most beneficial to the worker. There 
are, however, a number of exceptions to 
this rule. These overtime rates are as 
follows :— 


1. Male employees under 17—65 cents 
an hour. : 

2. Occasional hands—time and one-half 
the minimum hourly rate. 

3. Office employees—time and one-half 
the regular rate after 43 hours in 
a week. 

4. Stationary enginemen and firemen 
other than first-class chief enginemen 
in establishments producing meat 
mashes—straight time from 48 to 54 
hours; time and one-half after 54 
hours. 

Stationary enginemen and firemen 
working a 56-hour week in other 
establishments (except packing 
houses)—an additional five cents an 
hour more than their basic rate; 
time and one-half after 56 hours. 

5. Employees (except occasional hands) 
in plants producing food products 
during the seasonal rush period (not 
more than four consecutive months 
between June 1 and December 1)— 
straight time from 48 to 53 hours; 
time and one-half after 53 hours. 

. Production employees in _ plants 
making meat mashes—straight time 
from 48 to 53 hours; time and one- 
half after 53 hours. 

. Night shifts (a) In all establishments 
except packinghouses: Employees on 
night shifts working at least 45 hours 
in a week and doing other than office 
-work—the minimum wage plus 10 per 
cent or, where the actual wage is 
higher than the minimum, the actual 
wage plus 10 per cent, up to 48 hours; 
time and one-half after 48 hours. 
Employees doing night work and 
working less than 45 hours outside 
the regular working hours of the day 
as set out in the Order—time and 
one-half for all time worked in excess 
of the regular hours. 
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(b) In packinghouses: All employees, 
except office employees, working on 
night shifts—the minimum wage plus 
10 per cent or, where the actual wage 
is higher than the minimum, the 
actual wage plus 10 per cent for all 
time worked outside the regular daily 
hours of work as set out in the Order, 
up to the maximum of 48 hours; time 
and one-half after 48 hours. 


Carriers, delivery men’s helpers, and 
truck drivers and their helpers who are 
required to work an extra half hour at 
the end of the day need not be paid 
overtime rates but if they are required to 
work longer than half an hour overtime 
must be paid for. 


Public Holidays 

Regular employees must be granted and 
paid for eleven and one-half public and 
religious holidays. These are New Year’s 
Day and the day following, Epiphany, 
Good Friday (until noon), Ascension Day, 
St. John the Baptist Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, All Saints’ Day, Immaculate 
Conception Day, Christmas and Boxing 
Day. 

Double time must be paid to employees 
who are required to work on any of these 
holidays except for occasional hands in 
food products factories, labourers, watch- 
men and firemen, personnel employees and 
first-class enginemen. Manufacturers of 
meat mashes are required to pay their 
employees only time and one-half for work 
done on Boxing Day. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


A vacation of one week with pay must 
be given between May 15 and October 15 
to employees who have been employed 
for one year. Employees who on April 30 
of any year have less than one year’s 
service must be given one-half day for 
each month of service. If an employee 
terminates his employment, except for a 
justified dismissal, he must be granted 
vacation pay at the rate of two per cent 
of the wages earned from May 1 until 
the date he leaves work. 


Employees in Zone I (Montreal and 


district) are entitled to two weeks’ vaca-_ 
tion with pay after five years’ continuous 


service. 


By agreement between the employee and 
employer, the holiday may be taken in 6 
or 12 non-consecutive days, as the case 
may be, and, by agreement also, the 
employee may waive his vacation rights 
for equivalent remuneration. In the latter 
case, a copy of the agreement must be 
filed with the Commission within 15 days. 
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Instead of an annual vacation, occa- 
sional employees are entitled to two per 
cent of their earnings during the period 
of employment, to be paid in cash at the 
time they leave their work. 

It is stipulated that the provisions of 
Minimum Wage Order 3 (the general 
Order governing vacations with pay) 


1. Slaughterer-boner 
2. Butcher-boner: 
Apprentice: 


GUrING rst SLSeMONUNS went. bitters 
during second six months........... 


during the second year............. 
during and after the third year.... 
Competent. dsn.ce scree 6 ein sos Sen cece 
Foreman’. ccts resco sone Ohlsen ieee heh 


3. Pork butcher: 
Apprentice: 


during the first six months......... 
during second six months.......... 
during the second year............ 
during and after the third year.... 
Competenta cet cette omen 
ASsisShant-LOPEMan seis ci. see sec aes cls 
VOPEMMAN Peieiay x Anite rete FEAL watetetes abtetieets ts 


Natale whee (ota etal ee eee 41.00 36.90 34.85 
PE 153 anche 45.00 40.50 38.25 


which are not inconsistent with the holiday 
provisions of this Order will apply to 
employees in the wholesale foodstuffs trade. 
Minimum Rates 

The following minimum rates are fixed 
by the Order for employees in the whole- 
sale foodstuffs industry in the three Zones 
of the Province :— 

Zones 
I II III 


Per week 
$35.50 $31.95 $30.17 


savadeats) ». sgetie 0 ike pe mets 22.00 19.80 18.70 


26.00 23.40 22.10 
30.00 27.00 25.50 
36.00 32.40 30.60 


22.00" ~ 19.80 18270 


Ste tele ctalele: c's Ganmaeees 26.00 23.40 22.10 


30.00 27.00 25.50 
36.00 32.40 30.60 
41.00 36.90 34.85 
43.00 38.70 36.55 
45.00 40.50 38.25 
55.00 49.50 46.75 


48.00 43.25 40.80 


4 crabetal a Uhelol eres eotemrane ats 37.50 33.75 31.86 


4. Departmental manager in packing houses 
5. Departmental manager in packing houses (small goods depart- 
MONE)» Pciscciss phate so tuts ehesereatan te © 
6. Feeding meat cook and presser.......... 
7. Dry-curer: 
Apprentice: 


during the first six months......... 
during second six months........... 
during the second year............. 
during and after the third year.... 


a gu sinjel sel aps elessiete sale tag 22.00 19.80 18.70 
aranetntegere atte e, RTeNE Lcreretan 26.00 23.40 22.10 
« Sete ne ee eters 30.00 27.00 25.50 


36.00 32.40 30.60 


WOMPETEN Gs cit ic eee rsh ere leas ce nee resale esekel cious ee eee eee 41.00 36.90 34.85 
MOF ERLALI as, eterno as. Cette « otter e aati ereroraie reve bielelaterals emer ete 45.00" 40°50") ac.co 
8. Stationary engineman: 
Chief: 
MITSGS CLEARS. clots cle coche od elsck-s 014 ths Big eiekeeees A  e 62.00. = 55.802. "52270 
SECON “CLASS Mae Beda eke a ae eI Ae wean cheth atau ahem “acobeis 53.00 47.70 45.05 
thaivd. Class wr sel ay sis c Miedo bis co neces then orem tee ea eee 47.00 42.30 39.95 
Engineman: Per hour 
SECON, CLASS. “cc, chore « evesere. 5 agsiewe-e%e, sieve 40/0) 0,5 ohare RNs: Peete ere 0.89 0.80 0.76 
third “clase! sor. cen cs et awe ots +o cee ot eee) TOR eiee 0.79 0.71 0.67 
fourth: classiet shoes. cote eee Ook. «a Rie ard: Semen 0.74 0.67 0.63 
Hireman Sand)engineman's Vhelpertirss ey «ce sais ania eee 0.64 0.58 0.54 
Ot Oarpenter-joners..ciey « aks b sxaeescsts siodsuneoe oocces vate etme ates 0.83 0.75 Os7) 
. Per week 
10. Departmental manager (excepting packing houses).......... 37.00.9331 70s LOG 
1l. Egg grader: 
first. ‘yeare Sak, tc stot ie SARA ied. . ce wc wie ae 28 00m (25220 Re 2onsl 
BEGON Vy aaa dhol ict bere Sp cteny<tebatyescys is cies oie sels eer 30.007 27,00) susbcoU 
third, to, firth. year) cee. uel es Bs ue te On ee ee 32.00 28.80 27.50 
fifth year and” thereafter”... .... «. +». sete tenets ote 36.00 32.40 30.60 


12. Sales clerk: 


first...year hs Sep et eae 
SECON VGA Ds cctesislausuns eure s martentaconas 
third year Foswockeete ose cee 
fourth year and thereafter......... 
13. Butter and cheese conditioner.......... 
La erick drivers ie ccvaieute ak eas 


15. Truck driver for food products factories 
16> Confectioner’ \sc ee meee eee crete 
17, Assistant-confectioner: |. 5 Penn scsiseiee rete 
18. Foreman or departmental manager in food products factories. 


19. Foreman-head shipper ................- 


20. Assistant-foreman, 


21. Shipper in food products factories...... 
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assistant-head shipper 


Per hour 
oS ieuecs, Seis o Tereunagh eter eee 0.74 0.67 0.63 
a 5 otal ete wi Ghelatite eater 0.78 0.70 0.66 
. See. See OF72 0.65 0.61 
0.82 0.74 0.70 

Per week 
IEE OE IS eS Soe $9.50| _35. 55 © 33.07 
2 TE Se Sete 37.50" 35.70 oro 

Per hour 


sic fo s\e.0 loo. ecee aeaeeeeee aie 0.76 0.68 0.65 


35. 


36. 


DE ELE CULLG Ibs opucis wrsici=ssielatearis icieoocesa ate sie: 9 « <Tateerapre ele ai pigis'“le> cere 
. Butter wrapper and packer........ Se it RARE Piet 
. Night watchman: 


(minimum per week)......--..eeseeeer errr erste tees 
(Mere OUT): Chaise be cet + -Risote e olelate oe lille sine «1S Sfoinieinie'e)s 


. Junior employee (not handling heavy merchandise).....-..-- 
’ General hand, not in packing houses or food products factories: 


Under 17 years of age: 
first three MoOnths........... cece cece cree creer seeeeeces 
after three months of service.........eeeeee eee reeerees 
IG) SIERO Eq ny POC geen Cn Due Fre ane Soca Umit ay 
TSeveause Ol Agere secre ccc casita ral = oiriehe shes clapcie scion “Teh 
Wrveard OTsolder secre esecess ose veer meres errs neet ss 


. General hand, packing houseS..........e+++eeesseeee recess 
. General hand, food products factory: 


Less than one year Of SeTviC€........e seers eee ee eeeees 
One year or more Of Service.......+.+seeeeee rrr e seers 


_ Occasional hand, male (June 1 to October 1)....--..--++-+--- 
. Order employee, receiving clerk.......+.++++ essere setter eres 


. Common labourers, male and female, furnace firemanieeweer. 
EM illaratich tl on Ax dav tere sensye d= as oboe + + + /spelnarnons je evar ees) 2)P\2 


_ Miller or mixer operator.......--2--seeceeercerssseececeres 
’ Warehouse female personnel outside the office staff (excepting 


packing houses and food products factories) : 
Less than two months........c0cce eee eeecee esse erence 
Two months and more but less than one year...------+--- 
One year OT MOLE. 2. sce sipee cainisiee ss ee es eee ee tee oo 


Warehouse female personnel (outside the office staff) in 
packing houses: 

Lesa than two monthse. 25... 00-25 1 cece et rele eet eciee 

Two months or more but less than one year.....------- 

During second year.....-..--.e seers eres ees eceeeeesscss 

During and after third year.......-.-+.s+eeeeeeerr en eee 


Warehouse female personnel (outside the office staff) in food 
products factories: 

Less than one year of service.........-seeeeeree sere 

One year of service OF MOFe......-.--+eveeeeer rer eree es 


. Occasional hand female (June 1 to October 119 eet, Reh ee arose 
LTA Ble. ks oloke cc Seaign htager etn ORD rata aa ICC GIO ac OK. 
" ‘Warehouse occasional hand male .......-----+++e+serrrcceee 


Warehouse occasional hand female ......----.+++++serceeees 


PC Gapedt, Gse Buse in hele PRS apse Me « » olopatersin tai vie ip Hs Mint 


Apprentice-cooper: 
PSU Ve alg nite AENe- tascas pees Te ecraceoe' * st ecactoss ic sie s psinis sie 
Seat! acihe. 4 Geen. coo upd Bneeis con cto OOOO macs sre 
Blitad MyGen sete testetens, sietstole sie + 7 = Ser gtavernievetenerziovels ofeTare 


BPA GQOUTICATIL. Bek nvavepeg= cfaieh AA ate si Seelotaten aes ee. * mycolic sjeie\ie.iszelsisi? «.* 
PMAgsistant-acCCOUNtAMt: (eccjisc cls eics sess teenie ce tere setts 
THAccountant cashier wes se asc cruticlaseydeo* esse ete 
SUPT iri OTe ler Ice ec teres te ele ss ya Aleneret sie aie leralny este ele'e sieiaher nirisic wees) 
ON na eatia’ nec bur Mer 0 OF cic Un Doin Gc On On Di ia 
_ Office female staff (excepting stenographers) : ; 


during first year .....--cesneceeecse ees eeeeseseeeeerees 
during second year ....-...sseseceessereseeeertsctseese 
during and after third year........-.+s+eeeeeererereees 


. Administration personnel ......-++--+seerrereerstereses tess 
. Stenographer-typist: 


Aneto Aret FOOT oe pecs pres oe + > i de ceive He ons 
during second year ....-.+.sseeeees ere r ese eeeteese ete 
during and after third year......-.-.+++seeeeeerrreeres 


| Office occasional hand......--.-.0:+ssesere essere ree c tees 


Book-keeper or office clerk: 
during firet Veariver see ese oss oes oe he eel enis ewes 
during second year ....--+..s+eeee reer eesetererectseces 
during, third year ...--crscteeseesrcsertne terns tests 
during fourth year .....--..-++--eeeesee recess treet 
urine With year cee tet eec en ern FH ee eee ee os ee 
during sixth year). .iij 05 se ee fee ce tee seer en ere eeees 
during seventh year ...--.seceeereeeeersreesse eset tes 
during and after eighth year......---++-e+rreererrteees 
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Zones 
I Il 
Per week 
30.00 27.00 
25.00 22.50 
27.00 24.30 
0.50 0.45 
20.00 18.00 
22.00 19.80 
25.00 22.50 
27.00 24.30 
30.00 27.00 
33.50 30.15 
36.00 32.40 
Per hour 
0.62 0.56 
0.69 0.62 
0.59 0.53 
Per week 
35.50 31.95 
Per hour 
0.60 0.54 
0.78 0.70 
Per week 
37.50 Sono 
18.00 16.20 
19.00 17.10 
21.00 18.90 
18.00 16.20 
19.00 rad 
21.00 18.90 
23.00 20.70 
Per hour 
0.38 0.34 
0.44 0.40 
0.42 0.38 
0.76 0.68 
0.75 0.68 
0.42 0.38 
0.83 0.75 
0.40 0.36 
0.55 0.50 
0.70 0.63 
Per week 
43.00 38.70 
40.50 36.45 
38.50 34.65 
15.00 13.50 
17.00 15.30 
17.00 - 15.30 
20.00 18.00 
23.00 20.70 
50.00 45.00 
20.00 18.00 
23.00 20.70 
26.00 23.40 
Per hour 
0.65 0.59 
Per week 
20.00 18.00 
22.00 19.80 
24.00 21.60 
27.00 24.30 
30.00 27.00 
32.00 28.80 
34.00 30.60 
37.00 33.30 


e 
ie) 
or 
Or 


ooo ocooooooo 
ivy) 
aD 
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It is stipulated that these rates must be 
paid even if the business hours in the 
establishment are less than those fixed 
above as constituting the standard work 
week, or if a public holiday occurs in the 
week. However, in Zones II and III, if 
the work week of an establishment is less 
than the regular work week on which the 
minimum rates are based but not by more 
than six hours, the employer may pay his 
employees the hourly minimum rate fixed 
for their classification of employment 
instead of the weekly rate. Overtime 
wages earned by the employee during the 
week must be paid to him at the same time 
as he receives his regular wages for the 
same period. 

In packing houses, workers in the dry- 
curing, pork-butchery and butchery-boning 
departments must be divided into three 
classes of employees, competent (certifi- 
cated) employees, apprentices and general 
hands. Rules are set out for classifying 
these employees according to the number 
of workers. 

The employer is responsible for the cost 
and upkeep of all uniforms which he 
requires the employees to wear. 


Commercial Salesmen 


Special rates of wages and working 
conditions are fixed for commercial sales- 
men or representatives. 

Commercial salesmen are required to 
work a five-day week, Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, and on Saturday morning they 
must report to the employer’s office to 
give an account of the week’s work and 
expenses, and to receive instructions. 

The minimum rates set for a commercial 
salesman apply whether he is paid a fixed 
wage, or a fixed wage and commission 
based on his turnover, but do not apply 
if the salesman is paid only on a commis- 
sion basis. 

The minimum rates are:— 


In Zone I— Per week 
First six (6) months of selling 
experience in the line........ $22.00 
Second six months of the lst year 25.00 
During the second year ........ 28.00 
During the. third year J ..e...% 32.00 


During and after the fourth year 37.00 
In Zones II and IJI— 

The same rates as those of Zone I less 
10 per cent. 

If the salesman is paid on a fixed wage 
and commission basis, his remuneration 
must be adjusted at least once a year or 
when his employment comes to an end. 
The employer must pay for three meals 
a day, suitable lodging and other neces- 
sary travelling expenses. If a salesman is 
ill, the employer may replace him for not 
more than 60 days by another employee 
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without being required to pay the latter 
the minimum wages fixed for commercial 
salesmen. 

The general provisions of the Order 
regarding public holidays and annual vaca- 
tions with pay are applicable to commercial 
salesmen. 

Except in cases of serious misconduct, 
notice or the equivalent in wages. must 
be given when employment is terminated. 
Either employee or employer must serve 
notice of termination of employment. The 
period of notice required to be given 
corresponds to the length of the pay 
period. 

Commercial salesmen who work ~ for 
several employers are not covered by the 
Order unless an agreement is made in 
writing by the salesman and all the 
employers that a proportion of the wage 
be paid by each employer and such agree- 
ment is forwarded to the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The wage to be paid accord- 
ing to the agreement will be distributed 
among the various employers, taking into 
account the proportion of travelling 
expenses paid by each employer and the 
proportion of time spent in the service 
of each. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act 

‘Effective from June 1, 1951, the inspec- 
tion fees payable under the above Act 
were raised. The fees apply to the inspec- 
tion of electrical installations and the 
installing of electrical equipment by 
electrical contractors, employers and other 
persons, and to the inspection of electrical 
equipment stocked by supply houses and 
retail dealers. The change was made by 
issuing a new Schedule “A” under an 
Order in Council (804/51) of April 24, 
gazetted May 5. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


The list of dental services which may 
be provided to social aid recipients under 
the Health Services Act was revised and 
appended to the regulations as Schedule 
“A” by an Order in Council (769/51) of 
April 20, gazetted April 28, and retroactive 
to April 1. 


Saskatchewan Hospital Standards Act 


Working Conditions of Student 
Hospital Employees 

A 1951 amendment to the Hospital 
Standards Act, effective May 1, author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to determine the conditions under which 
student nurses, student X-ray technicians, 


student laboratory technicians and other 
classes of hospital employees who are 
not covered by Minimum Wage Orders, 
may be employed or enrolled as students 
in hospitals. As a result of this amend- 
ment, regulations were issued under an 
Order in Council (825/51) of April 27, 
gazetted May 12, setting out the minimum 
rates of pay, hours of work, holidays and 
other working conditions for student 
nurses, and student X-ray and laboratory 
technicians employed in approved hospitals. 
Student nurses are covered during a three- 
year training course and student X-ray 
and laboratory technicians only during 
the first year of employment. The regu- 
lations incorporate the rates of pay and 
working conditions authorized for such 
employees in special licences issued under 
the Minimum Wage Act. Section seven 
of that Act permits the Minister, on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board, to issue a licence 
to a learner, apprentice or handicapped 
employee, authorizing employment under 
conditions prescribed and permitting a 
wage less than the minimum. 

The minimum rates of pay fixed by the 
regulations for student nurses are $6 a 
month for the first year, $8 a month for 
the second year and $10 a month for the 
third year. Full maintenance must be 
provided, and uniforms, including caps, 
smocks and aprons, must be supplied, 
laundered and repaired by the hospital 
without charge. A student nurse must not 
be charged a tuition fee nor may deduc- 
tions be made from her wages for breakages. 

Student laboratory technicians and student 
X-ray technicians must receive at least $30 
a month for the first three months of 
employment, $40 for the second three 
months, $50 for the third three months 
and $60 for the fourth three-month period. 
Overtime after 8 hours in a day and 44 
in a week must be paid for at the rate 
of at least 50 cents an hour. Uniforms or 
any special articles of clothing which may 


be required must be supplied, repaired and 
laundered free of charge and any meals 
taken on the premises must be supplied 
without cost. A student laboratory tech- 
nician must be employed under the direet 
supervision of a laboratory technician 
registered with, or a person approved by, 
the Canadian Society of Laboratory 
Technologists, and similarly, a student 
X-ray technician must, during his employ- 
ment, be supervised at all times by an 
X-ray technician registered with the Cana- 
dian Society of Radiological Technicians. 

Hight public holidays are granted to 
the student employees covered by the 
Order. If the employee is employed in a 
month in which a holiday occurs and is 
not required to work on the holiday, he 
must receive a full month’s wages at his 
regular monthly rate. For work done on a 
holiday the employee must receive, in 
addition to the regular monthly wage, 
wages at the regular rate for all time 
worked on the holiday or he may be 
granted equivalent time off at his regular 
rate of pay within four weeks. These 
provisions for public holidays are the same 
as those laid down for other hospital 
employees by Minimum Wage Orders. 

Working hours of all employees covered 
by the regulations must be confined within 
a period of 12 hours in any one day. Half 
an hour, exclusive of regular working 
hours, must be granted for a meal eaten 
on the premises or a full hour for one 
eaten elsewhere. 

Night work of female student nurses 
and technicians is forbidden, and unless 
they reside on the premises, hours of work 
may not begin or end between 12.30 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Persons in mental hospitals will now 
receive benefits under the Hospitalization 
Act during the time that they remain in 
the institution by an Order in Council 
(766/51) of April 20, gazetted April 28. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held: (1) That the provisions of Section 
5 (2) (e) of the Benefit Regulations did 
not apply to the case of a claimant who 
had continual employment on a_ short- 
time basis and was temporarily separated 
from work on account of a declared holi- 
day at his place of employment. 


(2) That, inasmuch as he was engaged 
in a specific type of employment which 
required only three days’ work each week, 
he was not, during that plant holiday, 
subject to the provisions of Section 29 
(1) (ce) of the Act for the days of the 
week on which he would have normally 
been unemployed.—CU-B 647 (February 
19, 1951). 


Materia Facts or Case: 


The claimant, 71 years of age, had been 
employed as a mill worker in a sawmill on 
a full-time basis from 1939 to May 31, 
1950. On June 1, 1950, he filed a claim 
for benefit wherein he stated that from 
then on he would be working only two 
or three days a week and requested pay- 
ment of benefit for his compensable days 
of unemployment. The claim was allowed. 


On July 13, 1950, the local office reported 
that the period from July 3 to July 15, 
1950, was a declared holiday at the saw- 
mill where the claimant was employed on 
a regular pattern of three days a week 
(Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays), 
and that he was entitled to one week’s 
holidays with pay. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant was not entitled to 
benefit for the first week of the plant 
holiday because, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5 (2) (e) of the Benefit Regu- 
lations, he was deemed not to be unem- 
ployed for that period. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer. With leave granted, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 
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Following the Umpire’s request for 
further particulars as to the claimant’s 
employment, it was established that up 
until June, 1950, the claimant’s work was 
that of handling heavy timbers; at that 
time the employer and the claimant 
agreed that, in view of his age and of 
the heavy work he had to perform, it 
would be preferable if he were  trans- 
ferred to the lighter duties of doing odd 
jobs around the mill. Although the 
claimant was capable of performing full- 
time work in these lighter duties, there 
was not more than three days’ work avail- 
able and as a consequence, the claimant 
worked only on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The claimant has continual employment 
on a short-time basis with ...... Lumber 
Co. Ltd. Therefore his temporary separa- 
tion from work on account of the two 
weeks’ plant holiday was not a “termina- 
tion of employment” as that contemplated 
in Section 5 (2) (e) of the Benefit Regu- 
lations. 

In view of his definite pattern of 
employment, he would have been unem- 
ployed for six days during those two weeks 
urrespective of the plant holiday and 
according to the recent information 
received, it would appear that he was in 
a grade, class or shift of workers by 
himself, being the only worker engaged 
on a short-time basis and performing odd 
jobs in and around the mill. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the days of the week that he normally 
worked at the mill, ie., Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday were for him, during the 
plant vacation, a recognized holiday 
whereas the remaining three days of the 
week that he would normally have been 
unemployed constituted a period of unem- 
ployment. 

The claimant therefore by virtue of 
Section 29 (1) (c) should have been 


deemed not to be unemployed for the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of each 
week of the two weeks’ plant holiday and 
the decision of the court of referees is 
modified accordingly. 


Held: That, during a vacation period at 
the mine where he was employed, a 
short-time claimant was subject to the 
application of the provisions of Section 
29 (1) (ce) of the Act as his employ- 
ment, save for his irregular attendance, 
was in all other respects the same as 
that of the other workers. CU-B 654 
(February 23, 1951). 


Marerra Facts oF Case: 

The claimant, 66 years of age, was 
employed as a coal miner on a short-time 
basis and was receiving benefit for his 
compensable days of unemployment. The 
mine closed down for the annual vacation 
period from July 3 to 15, 1950, and the 
claimant received vacation pay for one day 
only. The insurance officer was of the 
opinion that, by virtue of Section 29 (1) 
(c) of the Act, the claimant was deemed 
not to be unemployed for the period in 
question and disqualified him accordingly. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire, 
contending that, as the claimant had been 
unable to accumulate vacation credits 
through no fault of his, he should be 
entitled to benefit for the vacation period. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The relevant section of the Act reads 
as follows:— 


29 (1) An insured person shall be 
deemed not to be unemployed 


(e) on any day that is recognized as a 
holiday for his grade, class or shift 
in the occupation or at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at which 
he is employed unless otherwise 
prescribed ; 


The court of referees unanimously found 
that there was at the ........ Mine, for 
the period from July 3, 1950, to July 15, 
1950, a “recognized holiday” within the 
meaning of the above quoted section and 
IT cannot find any valid reason to differ 
with the court on this question of fact. 

Inasmuch as the claimant was considered 
to be a short-time claimant, there was some 
doubt in my mind, however, when I first 
studied the case, whether the whole of 
that period was a “recognized holiday” for 
his grade, class or shift. 


In a recent case (CU-B 647), I had 
decided that a short-time claimant, who 
was engaged in a specific type of employ- 
ment which required only three days’ work 
each week, was not, during a two weeks’ 
plant holiday at the premises where he 
was so employed, subject to the provisions 
of Section 29 (1) (c) for the days of the 
week that he would have normally been 
unemployed. 

In the present case, there were scant 
particulars as to the claimant’s employ- 
ment and there was a possibility that 
additional information might show that 
his case could be assimilated to that of 
the claimant in CU-B 647. 

My doubt was dispelled, however, when 
I received the following report from the 
Commission, on February 14, 1951, which 
indicates that the claimant’s employment, 
but for the fact that his attendance was 
irregular, was, in all other respects , the 
same as that of the other workers at the 
mine for whom the period from July 3, 
1950, to July 15, 1950, was a recognized 
holiday :— 

(The claimant) was short-time claimant 
and has worked last three years for 
present employer. Filed a claim 22 April, 
1950. In April worked all possible days 
May lost seven days three of which he 
could have worked June lost two days 
when work was available worked from 
17 July to 29 July 1950 when he was 
injured in mine has not worked since. 
Company does not provide special work- 
ing hours for older workers they only 
work on days they feel able to. 


As to the question of workers who are 
on holidays without pay being entitled to 
benefit, it has been laid down in previous 
decisions of the Umpire (CU-B 199, 310, 
549), that for the purpose of Section 29 (1) 
(c), a distinction should not be drawn 
between the workers who receive pay 
during a vacation period and those who 
do not. 

Under the circumstances the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Local Office Area Descriptions 


A description of the employment market 
characteristics of each of the more than 
200 areas in which local employment offices 
are located was undertaken by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission early last 
year. Known as Local Office Area 
Descriptions, their main purpose is to 
provide information in a usable and pre- 
sentable form to local offices on local 
labour markets in other localities across 
the country, which they in turn can supply 
to applicants and employers. 
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A knowledge of the environment of 
local labour markets is of particular value 
in interpreting employment statistics, and 
in such employment office activities as 
movement of workers and measurement of 
labour surpluses and shortages. 

Other departments of the Federal 
Government have also found the informa- 
tion contained in Local Office Area 
Descriptions useful in many of their 
activities, especially in the counselling of 
prospective immigrants to Canada, and in 
economic planning. 


The descriptions comprise a map of the 
area and data on geographical location, 
population of the area and its distribu- 
tion; climate; transportation; economic 
and industrial pattern; estimated size of 
labour force; list of the larger industrial 
employers, with the number of male and 
female workers on their payrolls; main 
occupations for male and female workers; 
seasonality of employment; living condi- 
tions—housing, educational, hospital and 
recreational facilities, churches, service 
clubs and associations, and cost of living. 


Unemployment insurance Statistics, 


April, 1951* 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in April, 1951, 
declined by about 31 per cent during the 
month, the monthly report on operations 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states. The total number of 
claims registered in April was 75,242, as 
compared with 109,764 in March. All prov- 
inces contributed to this decrease, with the 
percentage of decline ranging from three 
per cent in New Brunswick to 68 per cent 
in Prince Edward Island. Claims recorded 
in April, 1950, were slightly higher (80,028) 
than in April, 1951. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on April 30 totalled 
136,848 (104,515 male and 32,333 female), 
compared with 184,588 (150,878 male and 
33,660 female) on March 31, and 209,905 
(161,763 male and 48,142 female) on 
April 30 one year ago. 

Total persons having their claims still 
active at the end of the day, April 30, 
numbered 148,866; of these 992 were 
supplementary benefit claimants. 

Adjudication centres disposed of 84,033 
initial and renewal claims. Claimants 
entitled to benefit totalled 59,670. Claim- 
ants not entitled to benefit amounted to 
24,363, of which 16,094 were claims not 
allowed due to insufficient contributions. 
Additional reasons for non-entitlement by 
claimants were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 4,758 cases; “not 
unemployed” 3,177 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity 
to work” 1,602 cases. 

Claimants receiving initial benefit pay- 
ments during the month numbered 54,744, 
compared with 68,445 in March and 59,965 
in April, 1950. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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A total of $7,679,160 was paid in com- 
pensation for 3,087,560 proven unemployed 
days, in comparison with $10,467,147 for 
4,192,575 days in March, and $11,353,188 
for 4,670,731 days for April one year ago. 

Benefit payments recorded during the 
week April 28 to May 4 amounted to 
$1,575,535 for 641,118 proven unemployed 
days in respect of 109,424 persons, while 
during the week March 31 to April 6 they 
totalled $2,184,959 for 873,101 days in 
respect of 147,162 beneficiaries, and in the 
week April 29 to May 5, 1950, 186,093 
payments were made, amounting to 
$2,674,615 in respect of 1,105,293 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week April 28 to May 4 was $2.46. 
For the week March 31-April 6, it was 
$2.50, while $2.42 was the average for the 
week April 29-May 5, 1950. The average 
duration of compensated unemployment for 
all weeks under review was 5:9 days. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Although no initial claims received on 
or after March 22 were referred for con- 
sideration as supplementary benefit claims, 
4.239 claims pending at the end of March 
were considered for supplementary benefit 
in the month of April. During the month 
8,256 claims also were adjudicated and of 
these 5,508 were entitled to benefit, 775 
were disqualified and 1,973 were disallowed. 
Benefit payments amounted to $672,505. 


Unemployment Assistance 
in Newfoundland 


A total of 612 initial and renewal claims 
was received in April. Adjudications 
totalled 954, of which 300 were entitled to 
benefit, 571 were unable to establish the 
right to assistance, and 83 claimants were 
disqualified. Benefit payments amounted 
to $143,346. 
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Commencing with this report, data on showed that during the month of April, 
Unemployment Assistance in Newfound- 1951, insurance books were issued to 
land are no longer presented in detail. For 2564202 employees who had made con- 
the remainder of the period during which 
this scheme will be in force a_ short 
summary, as above, will be included. 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund since April 1, 1951, a decrease of 
1,650,267 during the month. 


Insurance Registrations As at April 30, there were 242,483 
Reports received from local offices of employers registered, representing & 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission decrease of 1,041 since March 31. 


—————— Ee ———§£ 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 
ON TRADES 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


* Careers in Natural Science and e Machinists and Machine Operator 
Engineering e Sheet Metal Workers 

e Carpenters e The Printing Trades 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 

e Plasterers e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Painters e Electricians 

e Plumbers e Optomeirists 
i Now being prepared: Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, 
¥ Electronics and Non-Professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


May 1951... 


were pointing toward new post-war employment records 
as labour requirements expanded seasonally and in response to 


further defence preparations. 
almost entirely disappeared by the end of May. 


Seasonal unemployment had 
Labour 


shortages were growing in primary industries and continued 
unrelieved in the metalworking trades but short-time and 
temporary lay-offs disrupted some manufacturing industries. 


The strains on manpower and materials 
resulting from this year’s heavy investment 
program, defence production and military 
requirements, and strong consumer demand, 
were reflected in labour market conditions 
during May. Evidences of manpower 
shortages appeared in the industries which 
were making seasonal additions to their 


labour forces, such as farming, con- 
struction and the logging industry. In 
manufacturing, the effect of credit 


restrictions, material shortages and high 
inventories, created considerable short-time 
work and temporary lay-offs, chiefly in 
Ontario and Quebec. With the accelerated 
production program in the basic indus- 
tries and manufacturing, a greater load 
was thrown on the distributive industries 
and the labour requirements in these groups 
also increased in May. 


The number of workers registered at 
National Employment Service offices 
dropped to 151,100 at May 31, a decline 
of 66,400 during the previous four weeks, 
and 103,300 over the year. The number 
of men seeking work had fallen to 101,400 
while the number of vacancies reported by 
employers was rising steadily, reaching a 
total of 48,400 at the month-end. Regis- 
trations of women totalled 49,700 with 
employers placing orders for 17,700. 

In agriculture, early labour needs for 
seeding were generally met, although searci- 
ties of men were reported in some parts of 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. In the 
Maritimes, generally an area of farm labour 
surplus, a tight labour market also existed 
in this industry in May. The farm labour 
situation in Alberta was eased by inter- 
mittent rains, which spread out the demand 
for workers. Immigration of farm workers 
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filled many of the requirements, with 
several hundred Italian farm labourers 
supplementing the somewhat lower volume 
of Displaced Persons available this year. 
Registrations with the National Employ- 
ment Service indicated an excess of demand 
over supply, with 3,100 unfilled vacancies 
for farm hands against 600 work applica- 
tions at the end of May. 

Employment in logging was increasing 
both in British Columbia and in the east 
during May. Occupationally, there was a 
need for cutters and peelers, as well as 
for men for the drive in the eastern 
industry. Supply was limited by the move- 
ment of farm workers back to their 
summer occupations and by the fly season. 
As a result, there was a substantial shortage 
of bushworkers in all logging areas. At 
May 31, 12,600 unfilled vacancies were 
registered in logging and lumbering occupa- 
tions in National Employment Service 
offices, with 2,000 applications at the same 
date. 


Manufacturing employment was higher in 
aggregate during May, although interrup- 
tions in employment because of credit 
restrictions, material shortages, and seasonal 
factors were widespread. Short-time work 
was in evidence in much of the textile 
industry and lay-offs occurred in the auto- 
mobile, electrical apparatus and _ British 
Columbia shingle industries during the 
month. Demand for labour was strong in 
the defence industries, pulp and paper 
plants, sawmills, and in most sections of 
the iron and steel group. 


Regional Analysis 


Seasonal unemployment dropped sharply 
in Newfoundland during May with the 
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increased activity in fishing, construction, 
logging and water transportation. Regis- 
trations at Employment Service offices fell 
to 7,500 at the month-end, 11-1 per cent 
of the wage and salary workers as compared 
with 15:4 per cent a month earlier. Even 
though logging employment was much 
greater than a year ago—as much as ten 
times higher in the Grand Falls area—small 
surpluses of workers remained in a few 
areas. Construction work, in particular the 
building of defence installations and armed 
services living quarters, offered employment 
for many workers. Further opportunities 
will open up in Goose Bay where lack of 
accommodation was impeding hiring for 
United States defence construction. 
Employment in the Maritime region 
showed a decided increase in May and the 
registrations for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped to 4:1 per 
cent of the wage and salary workers of 
the region at the end of the month, com- 
pared with 6-3 per cent a month earlier. 
Fishing operations were in full swing and 
almost all processing plants were now 
geared for the season’s run. Heavy 
summer cuts in logging were anticipated 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which 
were creating a particularly strong demand 
for workers. However, even the offer of 
increased wages and the willingness to 
train suitable inexperienced help had not 
drawn a sufficient number of workers to 
the industry. Construction of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, hydro projects and 
bridges provided jobs for many of the 
construction tradesmen, but private resi- 
dential construction was slack compared 
with last year. Except for short-time in 
confectionery plants and the Halifax ship- 
yards, employment in the manufacturing 
industries continued at a high level. Farm 
help was in demand during the month. 
In the Quebee region, the manpower 
needs of farming, logging and construction 
created a strong demand for workers and 
ihe seasonally displaced were almost all 
re-employed. The supply of manpower for 
the advancing river drive was adequate 
but the demand for cutters for both local 
and northern United States woods, sub- 
stantially exceeded the number available. 
Except for residential building, construc- 
tion work was moving rapidly toward peak 
activity during May. Some slackening 
occurred in activity in manufacturing firms 
due to shortages of materials (affecting the 
steel-using industries) and_ scarcities of 
technical and skilled personnel, and to 
over-production; textile mills, clothing and 
footwear firms were affected by these 
difficulties. Activity in the shipyards was 
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stepping up, and the manufacturing of 
industrial chemicals was at capacity. Many 
Italian immigrants arrived during the 
spring to take up farm work so that no 
extensive shortages have developed in this 
field. Mining operations in the region 
returned to full activity, with employment 
virtually guaranteed for even suitable 
unskilled workers seeking jobs in the mines. 
Total registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped from more 
than 7 per cent of all wage and salary 
workers at the beginning of May to 43 
per cent at the month-end. 

Labour shortages were developing in the 
Ontario region in farming, construction 
and manufacturing in the southern part 
and in lumber and pulp cutting in the 
northern districts, as registrations for work 
at Employment Service offices dropped 
to 24 per cent of the total wage and salary 
workers at May 31—a percentage consider- 
ably lower than for Canada as a whole. 
Although some 800 Displaced Persons and 
Italian farm workers reached Ontario during 
May, the strong demand for full-time farm 
help continued to exceed the supply of 
workers. Some disturbance occurred in 
textiles and clothing, leather, automobiles, 
furniture and electrical appliances because 
of either shortages of materials or orders, 
and in iron and steel products industry 
because of shortages of skilled workers and 
disruptions caused by shifting from civilian 
to defence production. Aircraft production 
skills, machinists, toolmakers, turret lathe 
operators, moulders, coremakers and 
foundry help were scarce. Shipbuilding 
employment was expanding on a reduced 
scale because of material shortages. 

Further expansion occurred in seasonal 
operations in the Prairie region during 
May. The pressure of many activities— 
the seeding of field crops, the river drive 
of the winter’s cut of pulpwood, the rising 
tempo of building construction and railway 
maintenance and the increasing number of 
manufacturing establishments—combined to 
create a heavy demand for all types of 
male labour and stenographic skills. At the 
beginning of June, 4 per cent of the esti- 
mated wage and salary workers were 
registered with National Employment 
Service, following a drop of 46 per cent in 
applications during the month. In several 
areas there was a distinct general labour 
shortage caused partly by heavy demands 
for farm, unskilled construction and rail- 
way maintenance workers and also by 
emigration of workers to other areas. The 
demand for farm help was still acute 
in many sections, although the near 
completion of seeding had eased the 
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pressure. The construction industry showed 
remarkable strength despite the reported 
depressing effect of material shortages and 
credit curbs; the seasonally displaced were 
quickly returning to jobs although there 
were still small pockets of unemployment 
in the industry. Residential building had 
shown a decline in comparison with 1950, 
but the gap was being filled by the 
increase in defence and basic industry 
construction and resource development. 


Employment in the Pacifie region was 
at a high level during May and prospects 
for the immediate future were better than 
at any time during the past two years. 
Job applications at National Employment 
Service offices during the month dropped 
to 20,600 at May 31. The growing list of 
scarce skills now included miners, pulp and 
paper mill workers, loggers and metal 
workers. However, the reduction in unem- 
ployment during May was smaller than 
expected because of cutbacks in housing 
construction and lay-offs in shingle mills, 
in which there was again a condition of 
over-production with falling demand. As 
well, an increasing number of transients 
had moved into the area, attracted by the 
publicity given to the Aluminum Company 
project and other large undertakings. Work 
on most of these projects was still in the 
preliminary stages and hiring in volume 
was not expected to begin before the 
middle of June. Logging had _ fully 
recovered in most areas and shortages of 
skills were beginning to appear on the 
coast and on Vancouver Island. Increased 
work on woods machinery and the recon- 
ditioning of naval vessels caused a greater 
demand for moulders, machinists, engine 
fitters and boilermakers in Vancouver and 
Victoria. Shipyards were gradually increas- 
ing staff although peak employment on 
government contracts was not expected 
before next winter. All branches of 
mining continued fully active throughout 
the region. 
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Employment Service Activities 

Activity: was very brisk at Employment 
Service offices throughout the country as 
thousands of workers displaced during the 
winter returned to their summer jobs. A 
record post-war high of 17,500 placements 
of men and 5,500 of women was made on 
an average each week in May, far exceed- 
ing the approximate 14,000 and 4,500 made 
in the same period last year. Placement 
of physically handicapped workers recorded 
a new high of 300 per week during the 
period March 15 to April 14. Detailed 
statistics released on placement activity 
during April showed that 16 per cent of 
the placements effected during that month 
were casual, that is placed in jobs of 
seven days duration or less. 

During the four weeks May 3 to May 31, 
the number of applications for work 
remaining on file dropped from 217,500 to 
151,100. 

The rapid decline in applications from 
men brought the number continuing active 
at May 31 to slightly more than 100,000. 
At the same time employers were filing 
many orders for help with employment 
offices. By the end of May, more vacancies 
were on file for men than at any time 
since the fall months of 1947. Some 48,300 
were in demand, a 98 per cent increase 
over last year at this time. 

Applications from women showed only 
a minor reduction during the month, fall- 
ing from 54,200 to 49,700. Although hiring 
in seasonal industries was bringing about a 
decline in registrations, this was offset to 
some extent by women applying for work 
im expanding defence industries. At the 
end of May, about five per cent of the 
female labour force was registered for work 
at employment offices. The percentage of 
male workers registered was much less, 
about two per cent. Nevertheless, the 
number of applications from women on 
file at the end of May was still less than 
at any time in 1950. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased from 182-0 to 
184.1 between May 1 and June 1. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this increase of 2-1 
points or 1:2 per cent was contributed by 
higher food prices. The food index moved 
up from 235-4 to 239-8 as a result of 
advances in eggs, butter, pork and fresh 
vegetables, coupled with smaller increases 
for numerous other items. In the home 
furnishings and services group increases 
were fairly general, although higher prices 
for hardware and electrical equipment 
accounted for most of the change in this 
index from 194-9 to 197.1. In advancing 
from 201°5 to 202°5, the clothing series 
recorded the smallest advance since the 
beginning of the year. Changes in the 
group were small and scattered. The index 
of miscellaneous items rose 0-3 point to 
141-0, following slight increases in health 
care, gasoline and street car fares. Reflect- 
ing the results of a June rental survey, the 
rent index advanced from 137-6 to 189-8. 
The fuel and light index remained 
unchanged at 146-2. 

From August 1939 to June 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
82-6 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities rose moderately between 
April 2 and May 1. Higher prices for 
items included in the clothing, home 
furnishings and services and miscellaneous 
series indexes were mainly responsible for 
the advances. An increase in electricity 
rates at Vancouver was reflected in a 
higher index for fuel and lighting. Food 
costs at all eight centres were lower, due 
largely to sharp recessions in butter prices 
from the plateau of the previous month. 
Meats were firmer at all centres except 
Vancouver, while eggs registered seasonal 
advances. Rents were not surveyed in 
May and the indexes remained unchanged. 

Between April 2 and May 1 composite 
city cost-of-living index changes were: 
Montreal +0-9 point to 187-2; Edmonton 
+0-6 to 175-3; Saint John +0:5 to 177°4; 
Toronto +0:3 to 178-6; Vancouver +0:3 
to 182-9; Halifax +0-2 to 169-4; Winnipeg 
+0-1 to 175-7; and Saskatoon +0-1 to 
179-0. ; 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Wholesale Prices, April, 1951 

The General Wholesale Price Index rose 
0-2 per cent to 242-2 in April 1951, reflect- 
ing increases in five of the eight major 
groups. The largest group increase was 
registered by Wood Products, up 1:6 per 
cent to 293-6 due to higher prices for 
woodpulp and hardwoods and sales tax 
inereases in furniture and wrapping paper. 
Iron Products rose 1:5 per cent to 204°5 
in response to advances in pipe, hardware 
and steel scrap as well as increased sales, 
tax on taxable items. Chemical Products, 
at 187-5, also recorded a rise of 1°5 per 
cent, due mainly to scattered increases 
among inorganic chemicals and drugs and 
higher prices for prepared paints. Copper 
and its products led moderate advances in 
Non-ferrous metals to move the index up 
0-9 per cent to 175-9. Declines in citrus 
fruits, cocoa butter, potatoes, onions and 
hay were outweighed by increases in other 
vegetable products, notably grains, rubber 
products, livestock feeds and raw sugar, to 
raise the Vegetable Products index 0-5 per 
cent to 221:7. Animal Products moved 
down 1:9 per cent to 296-7 as sharp reces- 
sions in butter prices were accompanied by 
declines in hogs, cured meats and hides. A 
drop of 0-7 per cent in Textile Products 
was attributable wholly to lower prices for 
raw wool, both domestic and imported, 
and worsted yarns which outweighed in- 
creases in jute bags, sisal rope, silk machine 
twist and wool cloth. Non-metallic 
minerals receded 0:2 per cent to 169-0 as 
seasonal declines in sand, gravel and 
crushed stone combined with a drop in 
United States anthracite coal to overbal- 
ance increases in window glass, brick and 
cement. 

Among important commodity price in- 
ereases between March and April were the 
following: Tartaric acid 20-0 per cent, jute 
bags 18-3 per cent, raisins 17°8 per cent, 
steel scrap, turnings and borings 17:4 per 
cent, maple lumber, hard, 17-0 per cent, 
sisal rope 15:2 per cent, magnesium sul- 
phate 14-5 per cent, birch lumber 14:3 per 
cent, silk machine twist 13-4 per cent, 
window glass, 24 oz. 11:7 per cent, sul- 
phite pulp, bleached, 11-7 per cent. Among 
outstanding price decreases the following 
were recorded: butter, Calgary, 21:8 per 
cent, raw wool, Australian, 21-6 per cent, 
worsted yarn, 2 ply, 17:9 per cent, oranges 
16:1 per cent, raw wool, western range, 14:8 
per cent, beef hides, 13-5 per cent, milk, 
Halifax, 12-8 per cent, onions, No. 1, 
Ontario, 12-0 per cent, butter, Toronto, 11-4 
per cent, hogs, Winnipeg, 10:2 per cent. 
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The index of Canadian Farm Products at 
terminal markets moved down 2-9 per cent 
to 256:6. This was due to a decline in 
Animal Products which dropped the index 
4-5 per cent to 331-6 as butterfat, hogs 


aud raw wool receded sharply from earlier 
high levels. Advances in Ontario wheat 
outweighed small declines in potatoes and 
hay to move the Field Products index up 
0-2 per cent to 181-6. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, May, 1951* 


Strike idleness increased during the 
month, the number of strikes and lockouts 
being greater than in any month since 
October, 1947. The number of workers 
involved and the time loss were higher 
than for any other month since November 
of last year. While the number of strikes 
and lockouts and the number of workers 
involved were greater, the time loss 
remained moderate, with the cumulative 
total for the first five months of 1951 being 
well below that for the same period in 
1950. 

Preliminary figures for May, 1951, show 
39 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 6,560 workers, with a time loss 
of 34,902 man-working days, as compared 
with 19 strikes and lockouts in April, 1951, 
with 2,647 workers involved and a loss of 
9,673 days. In May, 1950, there were 28 
strikes and lockouts, involving 4,491 
workers and a loss of 24,471 days. 

For the first five months of 1951 pre- 
liminary figures show 99 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 23,254 workers, with a 
time loss of 95,351 days. In the same 
period in 1950 there were 65 strikes and 
lockouts, with 15,868 workers involved and 
a loss of 128,243 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1951, was 0-04 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0-01 per cent in April, 1951; 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


0:03 per cent in May, 1950; 0-02 per cent 
for the first five months of 1951; and 0-03 
per cent for the first five months of 1950. 


Of the 39 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, seven were settled 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour 
of the employers and eight resulted in 
compromise settlements. Five were in- 
definite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 12 strikes and lockouts were 
recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
cotton and rayon underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., June 16, 1950; cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 
Five electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., who went on_ strike, 
May 11, 1950, returned to work May 17, 
1951. Thirteen of the original 18 strikers 
obtained other jobs. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lanour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned, 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in March, 1951, was 130 and 20 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 150 during the month. 


3 
: 


In all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 34,900 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 143,000 working 
days was caused. : 

Of the 130 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, 11, 
directly involving 2,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 
49, directly involving 3,500 workers, on 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 100 workers, on questions as to 
working hours; 19, directly involving 3,500 
workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 47, directly involving 3,600 workers, 


on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and one, directly involving 
200 workers was on a question of trade 
union principle. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for April, 1951, show 
350 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 165,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,850,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1951, are 350 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 140,000 workers with a time 
loss of 2,300,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR™ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the lbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Business 


1. Lasser, Jacop Kay. How to Run a 
Small Business. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1950. Pp. 350. 


9. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Protecting Records in Wartime, by 
R. Maxil Ballinger. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 40. 


Coal Mines and Mining 

3. Great Britain. MuInistry or FUEL 
anp Power. Accident at Knockshinnoch 
Castle Colliery, Ayshire. Report on the 
cause of, and the circumstances attending, 
the accident which occurred at Knock- 
shinnoch Castle Colliery, Ayshire, on the 
7th September, 1950, by Sir Andrew Bryan, 
HM. Chief Inspector of Mines. London, 
H.MS.O., 1951. Pp. 48. 

4. Great Brrrarin. Mrnistry or Lasour 
AND NavionaL Survice. Colliery Manage- 
ment; a detailed description of Qualifica- 


tions, Training and Professional Opportuni- 
ties. London, H.MS.O., 1950. Pp. 11. 


* List No. 38. 


5. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
General Report prepared for the Coal 
Mines Committee. First item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 108. 


Economic Conditions 

6. Arnow, Katuryn Smuu. The Attack 
on the Cost of Living Index. Washington, 
Committee on Public Administration Cases, 
1951. Pp. 166. 


7. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Srarms oF AMERICA. COMMITTEE ON 
Economic Poutcy. Policies and Controls 
in a War-Burdened Economy; a Report 
approved by the Board of Directors, 
September 1950. Washington, 1950. Pp. 21. 


8. Great Brirain. Boarp or TRADE. 
CommMercIAL RELATIONS AND Exports 
Department. Norway; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Norway, by 
IT, C. §S. Barber, July 1949. London, 
H.MS.0., 1949. Pp. 77. 


9. Uniren Nations. Sscrerariat. De- 
PARTMENT ofr EconoMIc AFFAIRS. Domestic 
Financing of Economic Development ; 
Methods of increasing Domestic Savings 
and of ensuring their most advantageous 
use for the purpose of Economic Develop- 
ment. New York, 1950. Pp. 2381. 


10. US. Bureau or Lasour SfTatistics. 
Wholesale Prices, 1949; including Index 
Numbers of 900 different Commodities. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1931. Pp. 60. 


11. US. Concress. Joint COMMITTEE 
oN THE Economic Report. General Credit 
Control, Debt Management, and Economic 
Mobilization. Materials prepared for the 
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Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
by the Committee Staff. Washington, 
GPO, 1951. Pp. 98. 


12. US. Concress. Joint COMMITTEE 
ON THE Economic Report. Joint Economic 
Report; Report on the Jamuary 1950 
Economic Report of the President, together 
with the Minority Views. Washington, 
G.P.O. 19505 Pp. 121. 


13. U.S. DepartMENT oF State. Division 
or Liprary AND REFERENCE SERVICES. Point 
Four, Near East and Africa; a Selected 
Bibliography of Studies on Economically 


Underdeveloped Countries. Washington, 
(ee OL 195 Ieee ep loos 

Education 

14. Onrartio.. Royan ComMIssION ON 


Epvucation. Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education im Ontario, 19650. 
Toronto, King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 933. 


15. SmitH, Daviv. A Survey Report on 
Labour Education in Canada, carried out 
during the Fall and Winter, 1949-50, under 
the auspices of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Toronto, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 1951. 
Pp. 40. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


16. Carrott, Poin. How to Chart Time- 
study Data. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1950. Pp. 328. 


17. Scort, Water. Greater Production, 
its Problem and Possibilities including a 
full treatment of Incentives. Sydney, Law 
Book Co. of Australasia Pty. Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. 685. 


Employment Management 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Developments in Office Personnel Admin- 
istration, with a section on the Office and 


Economic ‘FPrends. New York, 1950. 
Pp 52" 

19. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFrice. 
Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. Ninth 
item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 
Pp, 42: 


20. Minnuesora. UNiversity. INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations Center. Industrial Relations 
Positions and Personnel; a Survey of 
Characteristics of Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Officials and Union Officials, by 
Philip H. Kriedt and C. Harold Stone. 
Minneapolis, 1950. , Pp. 72. 


21. Mrnnusora. University. InpustrRiau 
Re.ations Center. Minnesota M anpower 
Managers in 1949. Dubuque, Wm. C. 


Brown Company, 1949. Pp. 7. 
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Industrial Relations 


22. CHAMBERLAIN, Nem W. Collective 
Bargaining. 1st edition. New York, 


McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 534. 

23. INDUSTRIAL ReLaTIONS RESEARCH 
Association. Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Meeting . Chicago, Illinois, 
December, 28-29, 1959. Edited by Milton 
Derber. Champaign, Ill., 1951. Pp. 388. 

24. Taytor, Gorpon  Rarrray. Are 


Workers Human? London, Falcon Press, 


1950. Pp. 196. 

25. US. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WeLrareE. Labor- 
Management Relations in the Southern 
Teatile Industry. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Labor-Management Relations 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty-first 


Congress, Second Session pursuant to 
S.Res. 140; Anderson, S. C., Citizens 
Committee; Labor Cost differentials 


between the New England and Southern 
Textile Industries; Effects of the Taft- 
Bartley Act in the Southern Textile 
Industry. Part 2, December 7, 1950. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 176. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


26. Barrette, Antonio. La _ politique 
ouvriére et sociale de L’Union Nationale. 
Texte du Discours de Vhonorable M. 
Antonio Barrette, Ministre du Travail, 
prononcé & JAssemblée  législative, le 
22 mars 1950. Québec, L’Union Nationale, 


1950. Pp. 47. 

27. EHRMANN, Henry W. Recent Writ- 
ings on the French Labor Movement. (In 
The Journal of Modern History, Vol. 22, 
No. 2, June, 1950. Pp. 151-158.) 

28. Szumski, Romuatp. Labor and the 
Soviet System. New York, National Com- 


mittee for a Free Europe, 1951. Pp. 30. 
Labour Organization 

29. CoNFEDERATION DES  ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CaTHoLiguEes pu Canapa. René Rocque, 
Prisonmer politique? Montréal, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 


30. NoRWEGIAN FEDERATION OF TRADE 
Unions. The Trade Union Movement in 
Norway. Oslo, 1951. Pp. 64. 

31. TANNENBAUM, FRANK. A Philosophy 
of Labor. 1st edition. New York, Knopf, 
1951. Pp. 199. 


Older Workers 


382. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AGING, 
WasuHinoaton, D.C., 1950. Miscellaneous 
Publications, including an address by Oscar 
R. Ewing, and Digest of Proceedings. 
Washington, U.S. Federal Security Agency, 
1950. Various parts. : 


33. New Yorx (Strate). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Employment Problems of Older 
Workers in New York City. New. York, 
1950.. 3 parts. 


Part 


1. Findings and Conclusions. 
2. Statistical Supplement: 

(a) Background Data. 

(b) Data from Experimental Study. 
3. Follow-up Questionnaire. 


34. U.S. Feprau Securrry Acency. Some 
Facts about our Aging Population. Wash- 
ington, 1950. Pp. 15. 


Pensions 


35. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE 
or New York. Pensions for Employees. 
Proceedings of the Pension Forum held on 
February 16, 1950 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City sponsored by the Committee on 
Industrial Problems and Relations and the 
Committee on Education of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 
New York, 1950. Pp. 91. 

36. Minnesora. University. INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations Center. Employee Welfare and 
Benefit Programs; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held March 238-24, 1950 with the 
co-operation of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1950. Pp. 49. 
37. NationaL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Economic Poricy Division. Management 
Forces the Pension Problem. New York, 
1950. Pp. 24. 

38. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STAmTISTICS. 
Employee Benefit Plans under Collective 
Bargaining, mid-1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
{95 Pps ¢: 


Printing 

39. U.S. GoveRNMENT PrINTING OFFICE. 
Theory and Practice of Bookbinding. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 246. 

40. US. GoveRNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Theory and Practice of Composition. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 254. 

41. U.S. GoverNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Theory and Practice of  Presswork. 
Washington, 1948, i.e. 1950. Pp. 248. 


Productivity of Labour 


42. Ancto-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON Pro- 
puctiviry. Hosiery and Knitwear. Report 
of a Visit to the United States of America 
in 1950 of a Productivity Team represent- 
ing the Hosiery and Knitwear Industry. 
London, 1951. Pp. 52. 


’ 


43. INTERNATIONAL LaAsourR OFFICE. 
Productivity in Coal Mines. Third item 


on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 178. 
Wages and Hours 
44, Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. General Wage Inreases in Manu- 
facturing, 1948-1950. I. Production Workers. 


II. Clerical Workers. New York, 1951. 
Ppe 20: 
45, NationaL InpustTrRiAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Occupational Wage Rate Survey, 
April, 1950. New York, 1950. Pp. 51. 

46. Nationau OrriceE MANAGEMENT ASSsO- 
cLATION. Office Salaries; the Noma Survey, 
1950-51. Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. 32. 


47. SHutrz, Grorce P. Pressure on Wage 
Decisions ; a Case Study in the Shoe Indus- 
try. New York, Published Jointly by the 
Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Wiley, 1951. 
Pp. 142. 


48. U.S. Bureau or Lasour Sraristics. 
Wage Movements; Salaries of Policemen 
and Firemen; a Quarter Century Review. 
Washington, 1951. Pp. 6. 


Works Councils 

49. Canapa. DepaARTMENT OF Lasour. 
InpustriAL ReLations Brancu. Meters, 
Motors and Men. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1951. 8 Ppr 31. 

(This is the Story of the Labour- 
Management Production Committee at 
Sangamo Company, Limited, Leaside, 
Ontario.) 


50. U.S. Orrick or HicH CoMMISSIONER 
ror GERMANY. Orrice or Lasor AFFAIRS. 


Works Councils in Germany, by Paul 
Fisher. Frankfurt, 1951. P. 43. 
Miscellaneous 

51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Canada and the International Labour 


Organization, by Edith H. Hardy. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 55. 
52. Cuasp, Eucene Parker. The United 


Nations in Action. 1st edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 464. 


53. Duranp, Paun. Traité de Droit du 
Travail, par Paul Durand et R. Jaussaud. 
Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1947. 2 volumes. 


54. Great BRITAIN. CoMMITTEE OF 
Enouiry oN InNpustRIAL HeattH SERVICES. 
Report. London, H.MS.O., 1951. Pp. 35. 


55. Great Britain. JOINT STANDING 
Com™MiTTrE oN ConpiTIONS IN Iron 
Founprms. Technical Report on Practical 
Methods of Reducing the amount of 
Fumes from Oil Bonded Cores. London, 
H.M:S.0., 1950. Pp. 10. 
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56. Great Brirain. -Mrnistry or Foop. 
Report of the Manufactured Meat Products 
Working Party. London, H.M:S.0., 1950. 
Pp. 48. 


57. Minnesota. UNIversity. INDUSTRIAL 
Revations Center. Use of Factorial 
Design in Industrial Relations Research, 
by Clarence W. Nelson. Dubuque, Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1950. Pp. 52. 


58. NationaL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Epucation DerpartMENT. Working To- 
gether; a Manual to assist Industrialists, 
Businessmen and Educators in organizing 


and conducting Work-Study Training 
Courses for Youth. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 44. 

59. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Bosarp. Key Materials: Current Supply 
and Outlook; a Round Table Discussion, 
George A. Renard. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 47. 


60. QueBEc (Province). DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE AND InNpustry. Industry in Action 
in La Province de Québec. An official 
Publication of La Province de Québec. 
Quebec, 1951. Pp. 80. 

61. US. Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP. 
Apprenticeship in Certain Critical Occupa- 
tions, July, 1950. Washington, 1950. Pp. 15. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items ee Sele 
Total Populations (8) ia, sroccicrsrteie's =uias sicipivisre pie siais ular 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force (2) i. sem aise cnsitins niece's t+ + 

Persons with jobs (2) + 
Male (2)... eet cee i: + 
Female (2): tev Sc ale stamlerat siete tts § - hie 

Paid workers’ (2) aeewarseae ss cenit. 5s: t + 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (2). 000 REM Och, tye 172 312 199 t t 

Index of employment (1989=100)..............se]seceseesss 173-2 159-0 158-5 + + 

Mmmigration,....c.esseeee A Pe ON Os\stecessyeicreormed 14,188 7,515 9,092 855 2,124 
Adult males in cw.cs fae chosen eee wctemtnente INO: |\Siscwe swat 6,678 2,922 4,242 169 640 

Earnings and Hours— 

Motal labour income: spe as sckinwccrmeciee se $000;000).: <iS0i es ceil emte mame cere 642 610 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings,,...........-+-ss0s. Shia donee 48-39 44-77 43-25 t tT 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ era Amat 112-7 101-7 98-2 ii t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..}.......... 42-6 42-8 42-9 t + 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (3).........].......005 109-2 109-8 109-4 t it, 

National Employment Service— 

aan Applications for employment (1st of month) 

RGN Glels vith ove Sioa re eee oreiajenee slejaiots atasaee 000 217-5 290°3 428-3 246-5 67-4 t 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (4),.......... 000 52-5 41-4 24-0 31-3 141-9 t 

Placements, weekly average..............-.-- OOD} bee 18-9 13-4 14-1 t t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Oramaryilive claimis.s Zot <csssivies sce 5 oi ely 000 136-8 226-5(8) 265-4 185-8 16-4 t 
Glare 1M GUA 1S cae ndink ¢ octane sn SOOO QOUN ss cette kanes orem 580-3 532-4 196-3 t 
Price Indexes— 

Gooneral Wholesale. (8). as cis.«c'issjesivalete ops clee's ofletall ony a jarBiee aes 242-2 202-5 199-1 a 6(8) 99-2(8) 

Cost.ofirving index \(S)\reys. a eke seals kee : 181-8 164-0 159-3 119-1 100-6 

Residential building materials (5) 287-2 227-2 229-5 146-6(6)} 102-3(6) 

Production— 

Industrialiproduction. index: (Qyiit2. 2 wie ctvlesiecieilicle © wena cule . 190-8 184-7 200-8 102-2 
Mineral production index (5) 143-0 125-0 106-6 109-8 
Manufacturing index (8)! ex occ ctheadiewemsbena|e aecieine web . 199-2 194-2 222-4 100-8 

HOGETIG POWSE, oa) ovis «0 cesstajoaie- accor i »w.h. 4,070 4,150 3,208 2,197 

Construction— 

Contracts WALKER, occ «60 reine vio 112-9 76-8 27-7 12-3 

Dwelling units, started.............0-0205 0, . 7-4 8-5 My 

Completed, See oe > saacaiseasoele dopa ve ein eies . 5-4 7:3 t t 

Wader constriction .5 5... ccac cece ee nces Bo : 50-8 46-9 t 

PODS 4, ce mrasiantect:s . 185-3 180-7 170-4 46-3 

Steel ingots and castings...... 279-3 270-0 260-8 99-8 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle. 6 89-8 97-5 93-5 57-5 
ERGs oF eee ee re eae I ae 000 403-3 339-7 793-3 259-2 

BNOUT DYOCUGHION, |, see vigias wo Gjs4 djezne : 1-63 1-58 1-95 1-11 

MSC ADEE GCS) ania Nigiri \cia cls 5 a:c tame ets 000 422-8 442-4 236-4 220-8 

Cement producers’ shipments....... 1-38 1-53 0.39(7) 0-27(7) 

Automobiles and trucks..................0005 000 26-4 26-7 11-1 16:9 

OU Meee att cchicioveno ames demetote ane 369-7 327-8 245-6 406-4 

POPHSLL Nee soles Ultaie's Gone oe ere erent 000 tons|.......... 23-9 22-2 22-6 22-5 24-5 

MOB Meee Gin eids cite cle nein tachometer ah OOO tonstt ins sns tis hae en aetee 10-6 11-2 12-6 15-3 

ING CRG co rt dds aeleinticnoere mace seats ae 000 tons].......... 10-5 11-2 11-1 11-6 9-2 

EUR Does AS RARBG GEE Ee ACETATE hone 000 tons]. occu. cc. 2 25-6 23-6 17-2 22-6 14-6 

(O70) ee eee a EL UREe onesie re eens O00 tons}: Seccoacacllcae saat 1,317 1,229 1, 236 912 

Crude petroleum ss. .. seco. oe ees. 000,000: DbIs.12325,.cecclowennee eee 2-05 1-84 0-84 0-56 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5). ......c.ccclecccccscccfoceccssecs 278-9 291-1 173-7 7:7 

PUOURIEUE TACO: acer. Beier fiiesinci dette alae tiaine $000,000).......... 817-4 719-2 740°3 t 

Imports, excluding gold,................: $000,000}.......... 393-0 230-9 242-7 137°5 41-9 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000,000}.......... 295-2 205-5 237-8 282-9 50°3 

Railways— 
Revenue, freight, ton miles............... O00, 000s -\ciavn ssiers,| 0 Serko aes 4,453 4,604 5,749 1,957 
Car loadings, revenue freight,................ QUO) carare sides a tl's Steere 292-0 309-0 285-0 179-0 
Banking and Finanee— 

Common stocks; index: (5)si4250 7%. wesicks -ask vente 164-2 165-6 125-9 106-4 79-3 87-7 

Preferred stocks, PILE, CS) erect eraeintulavin erator ere Maat ae mena 165-2 154-4 140-9 118-7 95-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (5)................ 104-9 104-6 90-7 94-4 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual aecounts. .. 000,000). o:\...6. Gulss aay 7,443 7,267 4,561 2,473 

Bank loans, current, public.............. 0) 2,886 2,226 2,093 867 814 

MONO VBUDDY ares aire cetera Tenis $000,000}. . or 4,777 4,483 4,252 3,153(6)| 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of publie es . 1,198 1,178 1,188 893 281(8) 

PIANOSIUS ES oa eee rionaemiies ubeiawichlens $000, eats 3,579 3,305 3,064 2,163(8)| 1,089(&) 


Note.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Population figures given are as at March 1, 1950, June 1 for 1949, 1944 and 1939. 

(?) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 8, 1951, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949. Detailed figures for 
March 1951 will be found in tables A4-A8 of the June issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(8) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(5) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(€) Year end figures. 

(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 

(8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24.........0ce cece cece erence rete teeter teenies 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29.........50e cess eerste eee cece e etter eres 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34. 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39... 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44... 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Gis OS 1 ee GeO ceee bce oon Uauder ran tan 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
USS Be GeBOeD O00 cee SOD UBEOT A> (ORDER RR >) ABR. gor 2,922 2,301 2,262 7,515 
WIE AES Sdn Gogh oo sPUpetoaaa Ou ccuaodeS 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
Rr a ee, eRe nes Gen TSC ORBCSee Eo COPMmEmraD Oba. marian aa 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
TRA OM) 2 9 a tmeinies 3.5 COICO R fie Oe ce ot ea par 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
IRR « Whe menoe One - AeapnSaro it. SUDO pt ok ors ies ae 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
Peptam bars. Nea cel. temas e cnn nares es 1 ee eee lege cee nace | 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
CHOWDER Bt teenie cee trae sei sistea.oiere eM Se =,ste. mn isetate [alee 4) 8 sisie : 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
TO POTD OP cine eo tele eis sie tetas Ment « Chace, div <priwpsieterel='=) a Wplaete +n 3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 
DGC EL fee orca ot ete a oe eis ots CIT ous, 5! ofa nia gasllele «) ovd aiyiaimse'e 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
FanUsr yates asad Achn Metts occ get eels vc cfeceipisiniame oes pile ae 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
UDF) qn ay OR Bae lene ed artenbion eee OOOR oor Op id pent o ctr ae 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
WISPON ELS oda canine bbe v vicy ce vidatt ee 6 vnle arpa: or yds oe 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
Aorta cates sire esse ates <tetetety, crete’ one inpoir aherat 6. «cls iofn ela) sn enet=an 7 Shelciciaie 4 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
: B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946—Total 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947—Total 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948—Total 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1950—April 257 1,033 3, 838 1,811 576 7,515 
SGT. Soitia ereraysiche as sree le Mast clara nis. aye mare af 261 1, 658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
Wine fon statis ive as MESES oH Aa ag xe 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
PAPC, ob eles she ate Ma Petsis evo 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 
186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
143 1,393 2,996 754 485 byt 
161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
225 1,209 3,918 1,183 581 7,061 
101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 
303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled 
Farmin) and Skilled . Profes- 5 Female Total 
Month Class if Semi- Workers Clerical sional Trading | Domestic Others Workers 
skilled 
1951 
RTE. *Si5is ais's 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
Babee venass 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March..... 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
April...... 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


B—Labour Income 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: Utilities 
Agricul- r : 
F ture, M C Sabai oes Supple- 
s- orestry, anu- onstruc- ie . * mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | (including Labour Total 
Reta cation, Govern- Thane 
Morin g; Storage, ment) 
& Trade 
1938—Average............. 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average........... 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—Average.............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average........... 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—Average............: 34 167 22 89 ae 11 400 
1944—Average.............. 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—Average......... 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average......... #8 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average.............. 52 176 34 138 111 21 532 
1948—Average.............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—October............. 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
November........... 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December.......... ; 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
1 50—January............. 45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
PebrLuAry see ve 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
PR cet i tayo 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
April 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
Maiyah iste cmes mats 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
June... e .52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
July.. 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
PARSE sen oc ete ts 57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
September......... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
Octoberoe eheo., 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
November........... 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
December............ 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
1951—January.............. 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
Bebruanyses. « eccihe 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
Marcheter..' 7h erok, 57 264 45 198 168 25 758 ; 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,249,672. 


a 
3 z Sg 
e = a | 2 — 
Year and Month 4 g SE 3 Z 2 g 3 g g af 
Salcceaec ea S| & tiaciee he kee 
2 | BRA | om | of 3 = 3 Q = £0 
{e) Ay a a Se jo) = nN < faa} 
1947—A verage 158-3 146-5| 137-2] 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0 135-8] 158-9) 174-1 
1948—A verage 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2] 156-2} 171-2) 162-0 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 
1949—A verage 165-5 157-0| 149-0} 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7 139-7| 180-3} 179-3 
1950—A verage 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0 140-8} 188-5] 180-7 
Apr. 1, 1948 157-4 164-0] 135-1] 158-1| 147-7] 166-8] 153-2) 129-4 157-4] 171°3 
Apr. i : 164-8] 136-5) 158-2) 146-1] 169-1] 157-0 128-1} 170-4] 169-9 
Jan. 1, 158-5] 137-1] 169-8] 151-1) 173-3) 167-7 139-0} 181-7] 172-9 
Feb. 1, 150-4] 133-1] 160-4] 146-9] 170-1} 161-0) 126-6 173°9| 157-1 
Mar. i. 143-8] 130-8] 157-4) 145-5] 169-5} 159-0 126-2| 174-0) 163-2 
Apr. as 149-9] 132-0] 157-5] 146-2] 169-9} 159-0 127-3) 175-8] 170-1 
May 1, 152-6] 128-5] 153-1] 146-7] 170-3) 160-1 130-0) 178-1) 174-9 
June 1, 167:7| 142-0) 165-1] 152-5} 175-3) 162-5 142-2) 188-5} 182-1 
July iA 179-0} 147-0] 180-2] 156-4} 179-6) 171-1 146-2} 195-6) 186-2 
Aug. 1, 187-0} 150-2) 176-0] 158-3] 180-0) 173-9 149-2} 200-7) 191-9 
Sept Le 196-9] 151-9] 176-5] 159-4} 182-0) 173-9 149-9} 201-2) 194-1 
Oct 1; 196-9] 152-8) 179-9] 164-0} 185-8] 174-8 150-4] 197-5) 194-6 
Nov 1, 198-9] 152-0] 178-8) 166-0] 187-3) 175-5 152-1) 196-7| 191-3 
Dee. as 195-9| 152-6] 184-1] 167-0} 189-1) 177-9 150-9} 197-7| 189-6 
Jan. i 184-2} 149-1| 187-5] 162-3] 186-9} 171-2 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb i, 165-3} 142-2) 179-3] 159-9] 185-6) 165-5 134-9] 186-5) 177-0 
Mar. i 160-1] 135-7| 179-0] 161-0} 185-7| 164-3 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
Apr. ie La) Cae tie Saye hele eo reer eto 173-3 152-0] 140-4] 176-9] 160-2] 187-3] 165-2 135-2) 187-1) 181-0 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at April 1, 1951...| 100-0 0-2 3-5 2-8} 28-7| 44-0 5-1 2-2 4-4 9-1 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
otal number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month begat) rl ri bacon 
Aggregate| Average |Wagesan Aggregate| Average |Wagesan 
pean ey Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries Bucy, Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 
on Payrolls | Salaries e Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
939—Average............04--- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—Average............-005- 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36-34 
1948—Average............05055 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average..............055- 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average.... .......0005- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
Apr. 1, 1948 157-4 262-7 166-5 39-02 173°5 299-6 172°8 39-39 
Apr. 1; 158-5 293-0 184-5 43-25 174-2 338-4 194-4 44-30 
Jan. Ly 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Feb 1, 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337-4 198+1 45-15 
Mar. NG 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Apr. 1, 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
May 1, 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
June 1, 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
July Jb 10509, So. State 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364°1 203-9 46-46 
Aug Te MOBO... >.< vetgagives 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
Sept. WOE IOS LMS. Tac csesee 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct. Dink OBO i voverars ntoreterareats 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
Nov SERA Rinins cto coat 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Dec LPTOBO Es foo eee 179-2 356-2 198-8 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. Th (ol lane Resor gene 175°3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373+1 204-5 46-60 
Feb. Pep OG le, cn cece. 172-3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
Mar NE Od i cas 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49-56 
Apr. PR OG TE reac stake 173-3 357°3 206-4 48-39 188-7 413-9 | 219-3 49-98 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 
Pay Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT AY ROLLS = 
Apr.1| Mar.1] Apr. 1] Apr.1| Mar. 1] Apr. 1] Apr. 1 | Mar.1 ) Apr. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................- 152-0 160-1 149-9 289-9 298-2 262-9 37.95 37.06 34.67 
TOR ICOLID.«.) cs cnys vies. ate. +n sicteinate aeons 140-4 135-7 132-0 279-7 265-9 249-0 42.72 42.02 40.44 
New Branswitk..si5i.% en s\s «eaten 176-9 179-0 157-5 372-0 371°3 302-9 42.51 41.94 38.85 
QuehOe. Wie. arcdirs | dk iso b's neared 160-2 161-0 146-2 347-5 349-6 295-6 46.18 46.21 42.98 
ODPaTIO gah aaah ate oh» Beutetoiaeaey’ 187-3 185:7 169-9 386-1 878-6 321-5 50.48 49 92 46.26 
IW Su ticle: P Psat sea o rete 0 0p aoe, 165-2 164-3 159-0 302-1 802-6 271-6 47.07 47.41 43.88 
Saskatchewan......... ive » cto endov dies aia 135-2 133-3 127°3 256-3 250-8 226-4 45.98 45.60" 42.99 
ANB Orte 325.2. ne'er echt 0 Shepaeegens: batargay g 187-1 186-7 175-8 356-7 362°3 319-7 48.50 49 37 46.14 
British Colum bigs... << “anaes aes das 181-0 176-9 170-1 353-1 347-6 308-9 50.75 51.10 47.19 
CANA DAS: cay. crags is rs ee eae 173:3 172°3 159-0 357-3 353-8 303-8 48.39 48.19 44.77 
(b) Merroponitan AREAS 
ES HEE dake See MCE cre eet 209-1 192-6 186°5 349-9 316-6 294-0 39.20 38.50 36.86 
Peis PODM go ders Sid: ivs.nehh SEER Re at 187-9 183-0 170-9 356-8 343 °3 287-6 40.74 40.24 35.88 
OBDEC acute aces Denies ae aati 144-3 142-7 138-6 300-7 299-9 275-7 38.79 39.13 37.02 
Sherbrooke 170-8 168-0 156-9 361-5 360-4 299-8 41.06 41.63 37.06 
Three Rivers 166-6 163-4 148-9 378-2 372-7 312-9 45.86 46.07 42.66 
Montreal 170-9 168-2 161-0 346-6 343-1 306-2 | , 46.36 46.60 43.41 
Ottawa—Hull 183-2 181-7 171°3 342-8 338-3 298-2 43.33 43.13 40.36 
Peterborough 201-8 TOO SB lleva sicscrebia 480-9 460°7 bis ee ece 50.16 43.61. | cmos 
Oshawa 273°1 Pe et ee a ae 696-0 654°. leche. « 60.30 86.78 see 
Niagara’ Halls. 25 i calhe Glee wae ceils sist «eae 240-6 ZOBHZ Wis. scieeg 588-8 4678). cca 55.10 $3.83 | :. exee 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 237°3 236-4 204-3 578-3 562-3 436-6 58.67 57.26 50.97 
EON OWGO: sac): <i Mie. cp Bic ole sain te whats tanya eta ders 194-3 191-1 179-4 389-3 376-9 330°3 50.30 49.48 46.08 
Hamilton... he --.{ 199-4 196°7 181-0 434-2 420°8 361-+9 52.79 51.84 48.30 
Brantiord:....isav alesse aesp el S 212-1 203 +2 499-7 486-1 451-0 49.05 47.63 46.11 
158°8 || 156-0)... .-ce. 346°2) fe ed803. [neue os as 45 07 44..98" | castes a. 
182-9 183-6 168-3 399-1 397-0 387-5 46.31 45.88 42.54 
159-3 1h623 idx senile 315-2 S15 52. Al bewaats « 59.66 80.77 dhagwteiete + 
193-3 191-0 181-8 385-7 370°8 326-9 47,24 45.97 42.59 
272-2 20080 Vx cin oes. 509-7 yo Tc i tenet oe 60.29 59.62 4s come on 
239°9 237-9 194-8 510-0 530-9 377-9 59.29 | 62-25 53.93 
207 +2 20290 o.com es 420-8 408-2 |........ 54.04 BS.1O Nn artes oe 
t. W 186-9 181-6 175-4 367-8 360-3 316-4 50.11 50.50 45.93 
Winnipeg ISaovals eruiclens Sept isle eens ennae 167-9 166-8 161-3 303-9 302-8 271-6 44.03 44.17 40.90 
FRVORING, << aug, cater rte detec ak ence 155-9 154-4 154°3 291-2 286-7 268-2 42.22 41.95 39.25 
PUSKALOONS, chen case cemmen te eletioenres 177-2 177-3 168-6 330-0 327-4 296-3 41.33 40.99 38.96 ! 
PUGMONLON « aatiate ais on cela mien ede 232-9 233 +4 215-4 439-8 446-1 386-8 44.39 44.94 42.18 : 
MBA ory ro scitennn nos vee emote 195-9 193-3 184-1 356-9 350-0 310-7 47 .03 46.72 43.48 
Vancouver Ris Sisvaxa st ianss stare: tealatnntahiys sal aisiornene 201-6 197-2 192-7 384-5 378-8 345-8 47,96 48.31 44.97 
VAGLOLIN: saricie koa io ee meee 215-2 205-5 199-0 430-0 411-8 363°1 47.95 48.08 43.74 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 208-1} 244-1) 119-7 | 546-2 | 633-7 | 288-9 | 45.44] 44.94 41.79 
MEMES oS 5s caiciae Sue tenner t 114-7 | 114-7 | 109-0 | 280-5 | 285-2 | 206-1) 57.67) 58.85 54.25 
Manufacturing...................... 188-7 | 186-3 | 172-0 | 413-9] 405-3 | 346-6 | 49.98 | 49.56 45.91 
Durable ‘Goods! jcc c voup pens 234-6 | 229-9 | 203-1] 515-8] 501-3] 411-9] 53.388] 52.94 49.24 / 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 158-7 | 157-9 | 151-7 | 339-9 | 335-6 | 299-2) 46.70] 46.35 43.01 
Construction. ...........cccceesesees 141-5 | 139-7 | 134-1 | 350-8 | 353-8 | 313-0 | 46.55 | 47.56 43.95 
Transportation, storage and com- 
munication...............500000: 166-8 | 165-7} 159-5 | 308-9 | 303-8 | 274-4) 53.06 | 52.53 49 34 | 
Public utility operation....,......... 179-2 | 178-3 | 175-6 | 3381-5 | 331-1} 301-8 | 54.63 | 54.85 50.74 
PET AMG soot Pots. oss codec eee aoe 170-9 | 168-1 | 161-0 | 325-6] 319-5 | 283-9] 41-62 | 41.58 38.45 
Ott 3 CCN ony ene I GAPE ic § 167-6 | 161-7 | 154-0 | 264-8 | 252-1] 281-8 | 45.88 | 45.28 43 86 
MCTUCE?. Sirs ies x. slat cetioctchamee ie 173-0 | 172-5 | 171-3 | 331-9] 330-8] 309-8 | 31.47] 31.45 29.64 
Industrial composite................. 173-3 | 172-31 159-0! 357-3! 353-8 | 303-8! 48.39! 48.19 44.77 


‘1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
os eae and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


— 
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TABLE C-4.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on Teports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-carners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no. no. no. cts. ets. ets. 

AES Pkg, OSD ik ceeiaie o's, nye o/ein/oreioieneia 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
Apr. pC ae ot Be ee nee, 44-4 44-6 44-2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
Apr. ENLIST nk hae wig tre oeterets oF 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
*Apr TE LOA Oy cicary ocr ett thelr aatote a 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Apr. GN SOAR cade cee See chen < 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
*Jan NEO DO Rie usec cers ci Ste y eles atateh oe 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb Pe LODO ee tire cisic nt ctetels ieeieieete «3 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. LR LODO Soh cates cee tielete thers 3. 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. ib AER oA reentnics Aan ogo Mare 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May De TOO x ate oe Aix olny ata.s Be 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June TPR IDSO Takats ese kk eet 38 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July TE LSOO Sa ten Peo PRs g wile eet was 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. BOs LOGO N29 ES). ES ee ote a8 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Spin a Lye LODO Ataalys ottts cb sottints aetna «ae 41-9 41:5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. DEMIOGO Fe Sree. . aa. Se. 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov Ve LODO TER sacle guise leat wlert 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec. Te P TODO Mees Secs cictchats be ate’ etal are 43-1 43-1 43-1 107°8 116-4 99-0 
*Jan Pe 1958 Tea tote ce tats «rcs sel as 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb Tee LVOL Tr she Matyas. vdielentets ae 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101.2 
Mar. LEE 1 9¥o] Pee do Fae as vette ste lae tse os 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr DOG Aon deh 852. PEI vv ohne ants 42-2 42-2 42-1 112-7 121-5 103-3 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1945, 1948 and 1951. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS Bt AEN ak BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIE 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
Newiound lands ccsec ar eter oe .e'9 #8:0,cfeeyetote o Osieree 6 snot 43-4 45-2 45-2 104-2 102°3 100-0 
Nova COMA ci. tak ccc ella Re OE b+ fo. Thiefe.» sin Hs Ss 42-7 41-5 44-0 99-7 97-4 92-0 
New Brunswick Bs, 44-2 44-8 45-1 98-4 98-6 90-3 
Quebees. te: sek sce decels: «Pog? s < Hee pee eae epee + 43-7 44-4 44-4 100-2 99-1 91-5 
MOTCTACE. et Les ah Pee desta s Lea Me > He tore “ua)5 tras espa © = 41-7 41-5 42-2 119-9 118-7 107-4 
SAE LHS DEG oe a tcy fot cern cehie ey MEI a lode pe Toye orays Wre'oE BG eres 42-2 42-7 42-8 106-7 106:1 98-4 
RanicatChe wns (<acaziscetd MR GEe «offs le - tls vgs * shea - 40-6 40-5 42-1 113-9 113-0 103-8 
IIe ee Cee hae EEE Rc: GonUee de. Coon or onic tina 40-7 41-5 43-0 112-0 111-6 108-1 
Bere s COLMA IA. aye cates lerer sian a ay cll opel Beg» - Saige 37°8 38-4 38-4 136-6 133-0 121-5 
Won Erenlans, . crs ores cies si SIR cis lEeencard hes oe cy = 42-1 43-0 43-0 105-6 104-1 96-8 
SP ORDI Uiherih. - nist cise fsa ear «hae GaieD. 05s ys lays ooh 41-0 40-2 41-2 117:7 116-9 106°3 
Hamilton.. ; 40°5 39-9 40-8 131-8 131-0 119-2 
Windsor... a 40-6 43-8 42-0 144-1 145-4 128-2 
Winnipeg.........-- a 41-8 42-3 42-6 106-0 105-4 97-8 
Vancouver 37-4 37-6 37-7 132-7 129-8 119-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry = 

Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1|Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1 

1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 

no no no cts. | cts cts $ $ $ 
Maing ooo. ree gers ato oaibeleape ater watste One Cee 42-6! 43-7) 43-7) 130-4) 130-1) 120-7| 55.55) 56.85) 52.75 
Metal! mM ees sec big, cM cteAls.crscare abe Line ators atess ata ene ete 44-4) 44-9} 46-1] 130-1] 180-0) 118-9] 57.76, 58.37) 54.81 
0) bt ee He Gr Some Setotsn ean IROD Oat. 46-1} 46-0]...... 118-4] 118-3]...... 54.58] 54.42)...... 
Other metalltiec-< csc deeohcce ee eee 43-0} 44-0)...... 140-1] 139-9]...... 60.24] 61.56]...... 
CL ee ae ee eee ACH Nore Geo 38-1) 24027) ....55 137-8] 136-8]...... 52.50) 55,68) .2..:. 
(OC Paes ee ore eee BEG Bie a oe ease RN gr 36-7] 39-5) 39-2) 136-1] 135-5) 131-3) 49.95) 53.52) 51.47 
Oiland natural was...) o4.eewer a cee eat. snes Cer 45-0} 46-2)...... 144-5) 142-3]...... 65.03] 65.74)...... 
PNOMEMIG TAL Pesci vforss cers era erin, sesame cele ie aheyee meats 45-6} 45-9]...... 115-4] 114-8)...... 52,62) 52.69). ov. 
Mam tefactiring:. 57.5 sic evicte tess <4 tite eae ee estore loro 42-2| 42-3) 42-8) 112-7) 111-4) 101-7) 47.56) 47.12) 43.53 
Hood and beverages: .;.ccicesmes sree an deeehle sce eee 41-9] 42-0) 43-1] 98-4] 96-6] 89-8) 41.23) 40.57) 38.70 
Mest PIOMUGISHS 225. Rent ition Ac Gisterche Ae ols stave ci erareretstets 41-0} 40-5) 43-5] 121-3) 120-7} 111-7} 49.73] 48.88) 48.59 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..........| 38-6) 39-2} 40-9} 86-3) 83-7) 80-0} 33.31) 32.81] 32.72 
Gramermnal lproductss. aeseems iu erin cece ae 45-3) 45-7) 44-9} 106-8] 104-9) 96-6) 48.38) 47.94] 43.37 
Bread and other bakery products...................-| 44:6] 43-2] 44-3} 89-7] 87-1] 79-7) 40.01) 37.63) 35.31 
Distilled and:malt Liquors) .sacncnssuece eee 42-5} 42-1] 41-8] 114-4] 113-7] 108-4] 48.62) 47.87] 45.31 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-.e.eeesseees 41-5} 42-7) 41-1] 100-8] 93-7] 89-4} 41-83) 40-01} 36-74 
GO HEE PTOMUCS... 5.55.0 dole eae tale Menta ale ces ee 41-7} 42-7] 41-1] 122-6) 120-9} 108-9] 51.12) 51.62) 44.76 
Leather products ns ccccav es owes esa ae Paes ea eee 39-8} 41-4) 40-2) 83-7] 82-9) 77-1] 33.31] 34.32) 30.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................0.005 39-4] 41-1] 39-7} 80-7} 80-3] 74-7] 31.80) 33.00} 29.66 
Textile products (except clothing)... ..| 43-6] 43-0] 43-9] 94-6] 94-0} 84-8] 41.25) 40.42) 37.23 
Cotton yarn and broad woven zood Lad} Gecstareen aki 42-7| 42-2) 43-4] 99-7] 99-4) 86-4! 42.57) 41.95] 37.50 
Woollen POGdS a kestintnw. cenciiaycls ose w sides are eres 43-8] 43-4] 43-4) 88-7] 88-6) 80-9] 38.85) 38.45] 35.11 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles..................+.<-- 45-7| 44-8} 45-6) 93-7) 93-3] 86-6] 42.82] 41.80] 39.49 
Clothing (textile ‘and! fur)/ee occu e entrench « eateeeneiion 38-7| 39-0} 39-3] 85-1] 84-2] 78-9] 32.93] 32.84] 31.01 
Men's Clothing! aie. 2. Ge sess hos caae aren cise 39-2} 39-2} 39-5) 84-4} 82-8) 78-6} 33.08] 32.46) 31.05 
Women’s latching 65 oe osc coast woachee ence aeeeareeid 36-3] 37-4] 37-8] 89-2) 89-6) 83-0) 32.38] 33.51) 31.37 
ISIC BOOS Seer ec cs 1 ste.ca nade rome oie cere 40-0} 40-2} 40-6} 83-1] 81-5) 75-8| 33.24] 32.76] 30.77 
PWGOO DLOGUCtS jicen miso ucenicnceoliaaene ee Con menonnean ae 40-9] 41-9} 41-8] 103-9] 101-1) 92-8) 42.50] 42.36) 38.79 
Saw and planing Wills :.(. icieawes once se o:t cae 40-0} 41-1] 41-2} 112-7) 108-5} 98-1] 45.08) 44.59} 40.42 
PANT EWI Saree Ss are a alc Sis oe steh a ne el eeceege HF eT ee 41-8} 42-9] 42-3] 93-8) 93-4) 87-8! 39.21) 40.07] 37.14 
Other wood products. sus. cae suas steer ees 43-2} 43-9] 43-6] 85-3) 83-5) 80-2) 36.85) 36.66] 34.97 
IPADErIPTOGUCIS = .)50 ene s acer 2 somantenecion cea ones hie 46-3] 46-7| 46-9} 119-6) 120-5) 107-5} 55.37| 56.27) 50.42 
| Pulp andi paper Mills.) victs,, cssiste es etla se ecepieiae 47-8} 48-4] 48-6] 127-2) 128-2) 114-3] 60.80) 62.05) 55.55 
| Othenpapen products amas. -wescsies re sleep isenn 42-4) 42-3] 42:8] 97-3] 96-9] 88-4! 41.26) 40.99] 37.84 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2} 39-7) 40-8] 131-7} 129-5) 121-4} 52.94) 51.41] 49.53 
*Tron and steel products Seeee bianiee mt fee cee oie enn beaters aie 42-4] 42-0] 42-5) 124-8] 123-6] 113-9] 52.92) 51.91] 48.41 
Agricultural implemen tase xc: ssensawe esses eee 38-6| 37-7] 39-6] 135-8] 133-0) 125-2) 52.42) 50.14) 49.58 
| Fabricated and structural steel...................... 42-4] 42-6] 42-3] 128-6] 126-8} 119-2} 54.53] 54.02) 50.42 
| Hardware aud t00)8 irs. seca densi iene 42-8] 42-5) 43-1] 110-6) 109-3} 100-1] 47.34] 46.45) 43.14 
Heating and cooking appliances...............s0+.0.. 42-1) 42-3) 41-0} 115-4) 111-6] 105-1] 48.58] 47.21) 43.09 
: Iron castings.......... Pte aoe NG heh ethos od oben 44-1] 43-6] 43-9] 126-5} 125-2) 116-1] 55.79] 54.59) 50.97 
Machinery manufacturing...................00..0005 43-9} 43-3] 43-3] 117-9] 116-9} 107-9] 51.76) 50.62) 46.72 
erimary non and steel wick ekacemies ean erence 41-9] 41-7] 42-7] 135-4] 134-9] 123-7] 56.73] 56.25) 52.82 
Sheet metal products niet Wefp's ey S VERRY img Latah tas ate ave 41-8} 41-4] 42-5] 117-0) 116-5} 104-7] 48.91) 48.23] 44.50 
“Transportation equipment...............---s.ee-++e+s- 42-5] 43-3) 43-9] 129-7) 129-0) 117-8) 55.12] 55.86) 51.71 
Airoralt/ and par tars ses ites occa ee eee ee 44-5} 44-5} 44-4! 120-5] 119-1] 111-1] 53.62] 53.00) 49.33 
Motor vehicles. 4; -c<ities:<iarc atom mee nee ane 40-8) 43-6] 43-7} 150-5) 149-1] 134-2] 61.40] 65.01) 58-65 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. 42-2) 42-4) 42-6] 135-2) 131-7] 116-7| 57.05] 55.84) 49.71 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... 44-0) 43-6] 45-1) 119-2) 119-5) 113-1) 52.45] 52.10) 51.01 
P Shipbuilding and repairing. . ecceeeeesesees| 41°38] 42-1] 42-2) 118-3] 116-9] 109-5] 48.86) 49.21] 46.21 
Non-ferrous metal products............-00eeececeseunes 43-2) 43-1] 43-7] 121-6] 119-9} 109-8] 52.53] 51.68} 47.98 
ALUMINUM Products sacs sce Oh oa enecks tee eee 43-0] 42-4] 42-6} 112-3] 109-6] 100-7| 48.29] 46.47] 42.90 
Brass and copper producta!., 4. suse elves secon sons oe 43-3} 43-5] 42-6] 118-4] 117-2} 108-8] 51.27) 50.98] 46.35 
F Smelting and refining:,.:52.0. osshes tee peace eae 43-9} 43-9] 45-5] 131-7] 129-9] 118-5] 57.82| 57.03} 53.92 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....................+: 41-4] 41-3) 41-5} 123-0] 120-9] 113-1] 50.92] 49.93] 46.94 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment............ 41-0] 40-9] 42-0} 138-3] 138-2] 126-7] 56.70] 56.52) 53.21 
Non-metallic mineral products..................0.000- 44-7| 44-8] 45-5] 110-5] 109-5) 100-3] 49.39) 49.06] 45.64 
Clay produote: 225, os. acts ois bes steiea ee ae ee ee 45-3} 44-8! 46-0) 104-4] 103-2} 96-3) 47.29) 46.23) 44.30 
Glass\and glass products.....<.ses so ont meee oe 44-6} 45-2} 46-1} 108-4] 106-8} 98-1] 48.35] 48.27] 45.22 
Products of petroleum and coal............0.0..0 e000: 41-0} 40-1] 41-7] 141-9] 142-0} 127-6] 58.18] 56.94] 53.21 
Chemical Products : 4s,./sms.< sinks celetom ae ene 43-4) 42-7] 43-3} 114-1] 113-1] 102-2] 49.52] 48.29] 44.25 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 42-0} 41-3] 41-2} 93-1] 92-6} 84-9} 39.10] 38.24) 34.98 
Acids, alialis.and salts... 1.5) 25 seein eee 46-2} 44-9] 45-6] 129-1] 127-3] 114-3] 59.64] 57.16) 52.12 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-3} 41-4) 42-0} 94-5] 93-4] 85-9) 39.03] 38.67] 36.08 
Durable Goods: ...3)oo.scccksiccatuehh on eee ieee eee 42-2| 42-5) 43-0} 121-5] 119-9] 110-0] 51.27] 50.96} 47.30 
Non- durable Goods... :).:05:.)):a.us uses eee aoe 42-1] 42-2) 42-6] 103-3] 102-3} 93-6} 43.49] 43.17} 39.87 
Construction.) .37..adee nen toate ee eee 39-1] 40-6] 40-3] 114-9] 114-1] 106-2] 44.93] 46.32) 42.80 
Building and structures). .csss...kee see ene ae 38-0) 39-4} 40-2) 122-3] 122-1] 112-4) 46.47] 48.11) 45.18 
Highways, bridges and street construction...........| 423] 44-2] 40-8] 94-4] 92-8} 90-0] 39-93] 41-02) 36-72 
Electric and motor transportation....................5 44-6} 45-3]...... 116-2} 112-4)...... 51.83) 50.92)...... 
FIST VIO sic cis,s.,0°5'ciew econ aeea Serene Bae 42-5| 42-4] 43-0) 68-9} 69-6] 65-2) 29.28) 29.51) 28.04 
Hotelsand restauranta’c0c cei.) eck cence ones 43-3} 43-2] 43-8) 68-8! 69-9} 64-0) 29.79] 30.20} 28.03 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 41-0} 41-1] 42-0) 66-3} 66-0] 64-4] 27.18) 27.13] 27.05 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 

Peerage x k 

ours verage | Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost Selene 
per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekl , 
Week Earnings | Living Earnie 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945..........6. 06s eee e eee eee ees 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106°3 
Monthly Average 1946.............-.-e eee e sree neces 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947............-2es eee eee eee 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly Average 1948. .........---s eee cece eee ees 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949...........0--e eee ee ee ee eens 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950. ......---..--5-e+eee eee eeee 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 

April TOS TODOY ce ten: Mere src slater Siete sige tts 42-8 101-7 3.53 145-7 132-7 109-8 
May AP LODO te en teers vis a ot ersten eomarem merelnd 6 42-4* 102°5 43 .46* 145-5 132-7 109-6 
June SNOW tthe ac ends bieiatets gies se elo nels sie. «4 42-0 103-5 43.47 145-5 133-8 108-7 
July pte pie tcanicacrighinddee oda toocoomnt 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August PRLODOM ance «ns wisieieiensepe scot ese sre = 42-5 104-2 44.29 148-3 136°3 108-8 
September 1, 1950.........--.-.::0seeeeseeee sees 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October LO BON coharetiers x olscnre axorss eieto ees. visgronuel tes 42-9 105°3 45.17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
Mavembper 1: 19500. cc. cee sae cape cnc te cma aees 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
December — ¥, 1950... cscs ies cece ieccse snes 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January Hrd OB Miets acta na st y's ep gsieas eis che eaters 43 -0* 109-0 46 .87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February i py EE lepine aeons car oer Sac ORD 42-9 110-4 47 .36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March PE aOR Ue. beater casper tmcencee thers 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April pL OB UCE) ee ees ca timc e oie aisle tnissaloleiwioge ew slere'e 42-6* 112-7 48.01* 160-7 147-1 109-2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours 
$43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47-56. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


iach Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
ont 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
June DPPIO4 tes: sek 123, 691 50,055 173,746 46,309 23,597 69, 906 
June Rey Cec eiaceertee 67,314 46,794 114, 108 170, 149 40, 255 210, 404 
June LOST ee so eee 62,770 39,870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126,481 
June Ter 19488 eee 37,126 23,240 60,366 92, 606 38,319 130, 925 
June DRAG SS aires 23,539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
June F 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July i 24,392 15,519 39,911 136,291 68, 280 204,571 
August iF 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
September is 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
October 1; 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
November 1; 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,310 147,000 
December 1 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186, 306 
January i 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226,877 
February i 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300,046 
March ft; 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April iF 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290,276 
May i; 36,940 15,513 52, 453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June ite 48,338 17,693 66,031 101,384 49,677 151,061 


eee ee et 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 3, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Change From 
Industry Male Female Total March 29 May 4, 
1951 1950 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 2,473 441 2,914 + 1,322 + 5% 

Meagting 28s soi Sas eae pare ae sere eens 8,441 11 8,452 — 100 + 7,719 

PMP WOO Joicc ea dees nate aac abide a Re ele a oo Otero aee 7,631 3 7,634 — 388 + 7,216 

TALE ETS 5 58a oo ree hs eines erie: oe aloes me oa, oe wee 725 ef 732 + 245 + 457 

Other lageme .124-e2daee cdo Cerna as teas eee 85 1 86 + 43 + 46 

lo doiseon on eeBaE er ce Ponte weer mmraster . acenocat ce 1, 433 33 1,466 + 467 + %3 

CEN DL nage SA ee SEM re ens Ae eee ae 1) ee ie 120 + 61 + 60 

Metallic ores— 

TOU Alas Sin is eee oeie's a GEOR esis ak neta a)kta aie aera 181 10 191 + 40 + 156 

Gis) te bee ne Aen SR eee Cece Wn ian a crit Nar: 498 5 503 + 306 + 290 

Nigkel 9nd. 8 25% cceeatae i nhs dea cuenan meme SHO cake eee 359 - 34 “Et 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals, ..... 162 3 165 + 34 + 33 

Prospecting and oil producing................0eeee0eees 113 15 128 + 60 + 109 

Minn Ut acturim gs: «35 8 Sdse Fs ected <6 a oe we ae 7,938 3,257 11,195 + 723 + 4,068 

Food and. kindred products. eo .5.06 6 ce Wade ws een le dae 645 292 937 + 290 + 67 

Mexteles, apparel! Oto 85.3 ak Tek ea: oc Sale Mena eee als 465 1,737 2,202 — 487 + 201 

Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 898 61 959 + 294 + 290 

Pulp and paper products and printing Ere 447 174 621 + 127 + 83 

Chemicals and allied products............00se0eeeeeeee 299 146 445 - 25 + 156 

Products of petroleum and coal,.................200000 39 11 50 - 8 - 9 

Rabberiproducts; 4.852. 1.02 aes 0ns <-s s dees «ia Sas: 324 25 349 + 197 + 186 

Teather’and productsts. {2S 5S. 2h... cee Reb eae 69 144 213 ~ 83 => 2 

Stone, clay and glass products............sse5ese+ece+0- 212 60 272 a 62 +. 191 

iron‘and steel and producta Tyqosee: . 6 2 MG dc aera 1,354 96 1,450 + 162 + 1,080 

Non-ferrous metals and products 343 88 431 a 35 Si 32 
MACHINE Y Sey Tene s chs hoe rete roe Race meee een 1,030 74 1,104 + 70 + 695 
Electrical equipment and products..................--. 449 170 619 + 120 + 2883 i 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 1,364 179 1,543 - 31 + 951 i 

MGMSETUCHIONS. “aera oe Saas cotsleceuls seat ciiorceten matem tnt 4,848 70 4,918 + 3,125 + 2,274 
Transportation and Storage. ..................0ceeeeeeue: 2,320 | 167 2,487 + 1,117 + 825 

Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 538 281 819 + 346 + 395 

3,079 2,147 5,226 + 560 + 344 

1,018 458 1,476 + 134 + 231 

2,061 1,689 3,750 + 426 + % 

1,093 920 2,013 = 12 + 6 

4,721 8,186 12,907 + 3,473 + 1,466 

1,658 466 2,124 + 494 = oe 

160 3,577 3,737 + 848 — 258 

Rarsoualit cgere teem ceases ocnclediavinews tu deme oe oe a 1,721 3,765 5,486 + 1,786 + 739 

MAC cimig (ene a el eee he a ee ee ee 1,182 378 1,560 + 345 + 246 

PAI BURT CET Co nee aoc aR SR me i ya, Pe Ee a 36,884 15,513 52,397 +11, 021 +18, 395 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


MAY 3, 1951 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..........--.-++- 1,662 396 2,058 3,855 830 4,685 
Glerical Workers ccei. pis eiatteere eo Sleisla ls ofa wiles Sarees Ss 2,240 4,110 6,350 6,501 12,131 18,632 
Real eas WG ONS er cee cediia die ein aie! ore ee ate yiaiaty on alabe® cic Utaitn« 1,580 1,127 2,707 3,817 7,427 11,244 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 1,824 7,132 8,956 13, 205 10,699 23,904 
PSGHEMIGII eho ee riate aie, cls. bins s.v.a'e aJRe af eolesa ais Eaae Oe ee See 49 2,139 39 2,178 
Agriculture and Fishing. .........++++++++-+ pes 2,512 11 2,923 1,934 604 2,538 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers........-.-..-0+-0085 18,348 2,101 20,449 64,279 10,515 74,794 
Food and kindred products.........-.+++++++005- 118 26 144 1,184 704 1,888 
Textiles, clothing, etC..........sseeeeeeere teres 227 1, 622 1,849 1,931 5,697 7,628 
Lumber and wood products........+.++++eeeeees Re 2E6 i teens 8,286 7,880 105 7,985 
Pulp, paper and printing..........-...020ese eee 114 20 134 468 393 861 
Leather and products........-..+2+ee-eeee reer 61 96 157 1, 237 762 1,999 
Stone, clay and glass products..........+.++0++++ 40 Wee ies 40 178 53 231 
Metalworking... $0.5. .0.scedeveoeseasarecesccaes 3,214 16 3,230 4,110 311 4,421 
MCT EI OGLE iuce vic selec cizce nce eee atin eh einer v erainis 220 38 258 946 252 1,198 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C........--++++5+- Bo! |S peeeas 53 244 39 283 
IMD ia ee fetta ata’ « Orvis cia) seretese es <i5.s\<,<Walate ofc 8'ee welernis 7 Se | Sep ae 273 LULD ates weer 1,111 
Construction ANZOS: bic stere sistelere 1,793 20,331 3 20,334 
Transportation (except seamen)... 1,147 8 1,155 11,048 55 11,103 
Communications and public utility. we ¥ TO Ue oe telens 7 464 1 465 
rad ANG SEL VICO. .. case csegss tes cae see els sicine 369 207 576 1,430 840 2,270 
Other skilled and semiskilled...........-.+.5+- 2,050 49 2,099 7,179 1,059 8,238 
OTOUICU te. hiata/sle stare slat’ an nal aainiGclo Bie ere blaieie’s © 92 il 103 1,592 151 1,743 
Apprentices), ...s.. 5 -..csencesteesticcesssesesees 221 8 229 2,946 90 3,036 
Unskilled Workers... .)..220.....6. secur secs ecw etenes 8,725 636 9,361 67,580 11,956 79,536 
GOO BNA MODACO. «oes ae- -<dsaele «Meenas Sale mnie 143 122 265 2,110 3,274 5,384 
Lumber and lumber products........-...-.+++++ ASD "Wisatemeness 450 3, 826 234 4,060 
Metalworking. ...........2----scseeeecsee essere 317 26 343 1,491 224 1,715 
GHG ECUGHIOU ga. cles tn « egies aus WARS Reale ow Seni.» ORCA. | ile 4 2,643 12,325 1 12,326 
Other unskilled workers.........--.+-+00+eseeee 5,173 488 5, 660 47,828 8,223 56,051 
Wipe Le hs. ARR ODO ome) ier Toco ten 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,310 54,201 217,511 

TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


nS ee OOS 


Industry 


Weekly Average 


Vacancies | Referrals | Placements 
Notified 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. ........---+sseseeeeeeenecrees ese s essere cst et 1,179 840 698 
MORRIE. Pec ieer s oles bie wntela ewe cle eoie antes 2,046 1,016 745 
A hth dae ee See CA A So ree ace Marne ae oS 523 454 304 
DsantetGt nine aveieocg i ta ote oe stolen osasaid cles 28 = wien cise e 4s Pi Sega vin = clei 6,139 6,185 4,346 
Food and kindred products 795 542 
Textiles, apparel, etC..........sencecer eee e eee eete tte te ee teees 988 1,019 703 
Lumber and finished lumber products 754 721 574 
Pulp and paper products and printing... ..-.-...+ssseresrrrse eres ese ss sees 455 445 302 
Chemicals and allied products...........-+sseseeee seer ere r reer ence sents: 261 262 169 
Products of petroleum and coal.........---.2++-eeee cere e ersten een e estes 66 82 45 

Buu er tcOmUCeL \emeercirieret oe ene gos ee pi etiaalp «esp = siamese a Wels pine 9272 2 ees 126 87 65 
Leather and products. .......-cesseeseecc cece see ene cmereersssnnaserereeses 135 146 99 
Stone, clay and glass products......-sseeecseeeeeeeeeese sess ee sess teste 213 222 158 
Tron and steel and products.........0--eseccecrr esse rere cect este errr sense es 551 561 390 
Non-ferrous metals and products........-+eseeeeeecererer sre eseersses tsetse 275 277 199 

ili FARA Su Be Cay Bloc Bene Bor. dnt ge OS Sng net JOS OC Cont: at taeda 454 448 320 
Electrical equipment and products.........-+--.sseeeererecseee ress 291 269 172 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.........---2+++s2e+s** 775 788 _ 608 
PET OP neti a ieee ataniee Ge creme cae bh unpeiae's oi cprpoin sein One aeiei se tne +s 4,568 4,487 3,474 
Transportation and Storage......-...-:. A Gechrn cae ee Go aeae oat ie 1,761 1,509 1,140 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. ........----.++++ssereessrersttes 270 221 136 
Beart OPE 0 ch Wine cls « saiacisis eid canine.s'gat vine sinner + ove 8 aoe 3,448 3,817 2, 384 
Finance, Insurance, Real Hstate...........++++++++-cceeerrrtrrrr 450 229 
cs ere MN ENR Bice G Peis Satess aiecas vin >. speaes ts * Se clepiys oH es cctine 2 8,197 7,516 5,432 
PANN Mae WE EN LOS 5a sere oes sare elas = Sa euia els “bie Sepele os ws deus see eet: 28,581 26,498 18,888 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 30, TO MAY 3, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MAY 23, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 761 


Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Corner Brooks. wcsentesecas 
Grand Falley.c i... .cesdccsess 
sth Gfel ths erg otgonossdnocjes 


Prince Edward Island...... dc 
Charlottetown............++: 
Summerside............-.+.- 


Ambherst....... 


Halifaxiscveccs cer 
Inverness......... 
Kentville....... 
Liverpool......... 


New Brunswick............. 
Bathurst..ccc.caiee 
Campbellton. 
Edmundston. 
Fredericton. . 


Minto.... 5 
Moncton... : 
Newcastle... Relea 
Bint JODN a. daneriamcrescels ae 
SSL AOUCOHON oc scecescieeetices 
BISSOX sere arasisicl cele ators cisienis 
Woodstock aerrrcclensts cise siec's 
Quebec...............5 anaes 
INSDESGOS Ss cciv cei oc eis vis,c18 cies A 
Besuharnois iicies sc cssicieisces 
Buckingham.,........... conc 
Causapscal ss cei oe ccssie sisye os 
Chandler Siicers ces cercrice ae 
CIcOUtIMEA ...s06.cccsccce ees a0 
Dolbéaws-cvascns secsgeseenss 
Drummondville............ 0 
ParnhAaMs |. coals crise siete on 
Granbynccceccs costes acescee 
ERLE ee arecunie cieteis aisrsjsinttisie 6 - 
Jolictte.. csc sececverceeccss ote 
Jonquiere......... focobe sisiciele 
TACHULCS iscssescccceses ied 
La Malbaie........... raaveioe wis 
be Paquescccccesccccece secs 
VIB loos cismicide sie pe wlawiese siete 
IME tANO ian colts duress sis /sistererace eke 
Megantic 
Mont-Laurier 
Montmagny. ae 
Montreal.............- ae 
Port Alfred 
Quebeos.i cc casssessievesas m8 
Rimouskicccsccues wens penes3 
Riviere du Loup....... cegiste’s 
ROWYN. sev se ccs secues aicenreeye 
Ste. Agathe............ press 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 
Ste. Therese........... cagece 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 
St. Hyacinthe............ ore 
De VORRe Nc psmncinecs aces Bae 
St. Jerome. ic cisscccsescons ie 
St. Joseph d’Alma....... pane 
Shawinigan Falls......... ans 
Sherbrooke........... Beanie 
Sorelle ccaseresessseie reaps 
Thetford Mines.............. 
Three Rivers......... Aeoche 
Walid Or: hcnsd wahan cotienaen 
Valleyfield........... ae septa 
Victoriaville...... Facies eieisies 
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Vacancies 
Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
231 132 
24 1 
207 131 
817 273 
529 215 
288 58 
3,607 1,375 
85 5 
91 52 
2,036 932 
3 4 
155 115 
28 9 
418 132 
BS) Ne aabtmcace gs 
541 59 
162 59 
45 8 
3,715 1,570 
37 23 
306 49 
638 407 
304 118 
91 ll 
1,311 632 
106 12 
695 198 
69 25 
86 54 
72 41 
32, 462 12,780 
148 84 
154 27 
230 14 
177 100 
2,415 1,098 
414 232 
70 55 
459 51 
66 29 
249 38 
535 60 
224 103 
485 112 
127 yal 
127 76 
1,045 623 
273 79 
142 67 
416 128 
22 18 
91 25 
15,158 5,140 
81 2 
1,786 932 
357 510 
254 35 
450 168 
216 70 
99 22 
222 47 
426 330 
448 136 
530 207 
344 60 
448 99 
403 57 
1,087 252 
369 664 
179 lil 
657 481 
392 205 
374 126 
313 96 


Applicants 
Unplaced 

Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
to end cf May 23 

vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
233 84 40 10,413 8,374 
42 23 2 1,376 1,056 
Scapa o wlalf olaba-d'acalyeverel (scree Tero 937 756 
191 61 38 8,100 6,562 
806 547 105 2,300 1,503 
466 324 76 1,422 827 
340 223 29 878 476 
4,080 2,254 683 12, 606 9,994 
9 72 2 461 360 

91 36 5 478 300 
2,255 1,205 472 3,597 3,253 
il 1 asbbleaeerss 374 214 

152 48 3 1,335 922 
22 13 z 209 176 
557 356 56 1,316 696 
52 43 pice kates 324 214 
626 355 131 3,102 2,858 
171 87 5 439 298 
59 38 2 971 703 
3,489 1,726 499 13,615 9,644 
34 3 7 1, 833 1,097 
206 133 27 1,141 792 
406 227 il 793 266 
297 158 38 698 508 
164 107 1 734 438 
1,418 526 236 3,365 2,425 
162 89 2 903 619 
649 388 179 2,991 2,743 
59 41 3 578 462 
29 ee ee Ae 180 86 

65 30 5 399 208 
29,791 19,834 1,455 74,460 52,369 
94 80 a 315 170 
143 107 3 431 298 
259 218 3 587 243 
87 BD) | et reetas,. 1,417 991 
421 252 14 2,273 1,119 
366 189 13 1,132 765 
33 22 ie eat ate es 578 376 
452 353 ll 1,659 1,113 
51 DL el eee h are. 274 205 
280 216 24 819 624 
384 276 2 1,859 1,343 
260 108 15 1,277 839 
543 357 4 987 752 
122 109 2 273 171 
60 886 
531 246 
271 1,262 
184 1,112 
305 164 
16 196 

77 514 
14,708 17,799 
7 309 
2,691 5,812 
182 136 1,885 1,120 
182 109 22 2,054 1, 167 
463 242 35 1,231 702 
190 148 3 544 214 
100 83 4 309 181 
224 176 2 662 248 
387 263 2 1,213 849 
482 381 31 862 773 
452 294 4 535 413 
319 243 26 700 465 
346 345 2 1,531 905 
485 20GB il iar eae aie 1,642 1,077 
25117 662 155 1, 869 1,244 
330 Bio sales ee 625 331 
195 111 10 837 617 
1,024 454 66 3,640 2,638 
279 231 il 560 381 
341 205 1, 236 1,182 
280 188 7 837 603 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 30, TO MAY 3, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MAY 23, 1951—Continued 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
ated Ieee te eo 2s a 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of May 23 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period 1951 
Ontarlo.............0000000+ «+| 59,127 27,191 67,802 52,252 32,011 6,261 47,105 39,593 
AIMPTFiOFr......0--eseeeceeeece 231 87 164 200 220 3 116 36 
Barrie. ....«3 . 760 257 535 640 510 14 174 113 
Belleville. idee. < os sleseces as 340 78 561 286 165 50 675 505 
Bracebridge 198 70 232 179 i Wh Call 1S Siena czas 291 122 
Brampton........sseeees axe 208 126 196 177 141 1 90 73 
Brantford........sccccsceces 786 198 1, 204 735 520 65 1,175 1,103 
Brockville..........++-+e0- oe 206 26 225 231 145 35 171 130 
Carleton Place.........-.-- 5 36 2 117 42 29 6 176 175 
Chatham....... . 356 98 77 394 211 44 755 685 
CObOurg:...<-0 06 ssc . 236 20 211 306 180 39 153 157 
Collingwood.........++++++ Be 246 22 215 223 211 12 489 238 
@Brnwalliear.tieasrteetrens m0 669 111 720 569 451 46 925 598 
Bort Erie... cisccscccesccscces 62 16 100 68 32 4 115 84 
Fort Frances.......+--+++ cit. 146 76 271 113 65 8 238 100 
Fort William....... deeaae ee 842 485 1,081 797 693 71 869 598 
Elbe aicicntacvlole evieieciecsievion os 481 285 387 363 270 16 172 197 
Gananoque.......seeecerecee 83 13 85 86 40 29 54 45 
Goderich: 50... .scccssessces 153 117 54 122 65 23 97 65 
Guelph.......ccccceesccccces 498 221 572 423 201 69 307 245 
Hamilton........ccccssscosss 4,689 1,380 5,992 4,849 2,657 749 2,981 2,726 
Hawkesbury......00-+eeeees 170 211 168 60 34 2 337 134 
Ingersoll.......- 182 84 245 130 114 4 204 178 
Kapuskasing... 305 705 242 141 £82 el see icaet 129 65 
KGHOrS. ceccanvs 369 291 348 123 OO) a \Reteato ease 360 214 
Kingston......-seceeseores a 944 209 994 992 683 53 749 539 
Kirkland Lake..........++ ma 376 243 544 333 127 aL 449 304 
Kitchener-Waterloo........-- 950 293 1,125 1,086 675 63 499 335 
Leamington 260 52 355 328 184 27 275 183 
Lindsay....sccccccccccsccccce 121 53 141 99 58 6 211 159 
Listowel 75 61 114 74 37 8 154 95 
London..... 2,825 1,061 3,175 2,634 1,410 489 1,358 1,182 
Midland 379 27 256 389 328 30 223 158 
Napanee 43 7 59 45 38 2 97 54 
New Toronto..........+-++0 1,375 414 1,146 1,058 786 44 499 527 
Niagara Falls...........-.+++ 997 277 1,074 838 566 60 494 359 
North Bay.... 1,846 602 1,453 1,248 914 154 473 253, 
DriG.0.c.cteteas . 299 38 420 318 217 46 382 261 
Oshawa.....s.ccsces ‘ 1,437 365 2,049 1,549 1,055 96 1,362 1,306 
OPAWE fontte Fic edesiccnecce 2,743 1,010 2,536 2,414 1,241 464 2,127 1,588 
Owen Sound..........---000+ 299 98 331 354 216 20 357 239 
Parry Sound..........+--+++ 46 12 103 38 G4) |laashtaretons 109 27 
Pembroke........s2ssseeees 348 149 519 291 171 17 536 220 
Perth.) ccc cscusccccesvcvsrce 130 36 258 131 85 29 339 212 
Peterborough 493 208 823 442 285 4 1,145 786 
Picton 77 12 84 91 47 15 94 61 
Port Arthur.........-+eeee0e 1,744 2,777 1,577 1,092 950 17 1,242 728 
Port Colborne..........-++++ 151 61 232 87 DO ate, sama 369 256 
Prescott.......cscccessesece . 159 32 135 158 HOt! i icvsrareenngt: or 190 92 
Renfrew... ..cscccccscccsecces 211 17 191 215 183 3 98 75 
St. Catharines 1,012 214 1,303 895 607 92 1,052 955 
St. Thomas... 317 123 29 447 171 43 365 359 
Barnia.........2s 726 127 818 795 571 36 289 252 
Sault Ste. Marie 870 792 701 643 646 35 436 348 
Simede.... «200s Saltese wens 268 187 316 263 86 5 552 415 
Sioux Lookout.........++-++0 86 38 157 95 32 23 96 90 
Smiths Falls ..........2s000 150 28 173 137 82 35 212 146 
Stratford........ Mantas wieiileraiere 240 101 279 243 129 34 208 161 
Sturgeon Falls..........+++ oe 109 5 269 191 77 29 350 171 
Sudbury.....0...ccecsccceces 1,957 1,316 1,580 1,205 697 199 927 639 
UB pirkir tt | Bae AAOH a TOOenn Ane 214 1,063 889 516 82 776 655 
TOrOnt0...cccccscccessccsces 18,429 9,732 20,387 15,113 8,507 2,166 12,027 12,498 
"Trento, . « sc00060 hepbdiv's ee 275 63 424 316 218 2 237 145 
Walkerton.........-.--+++- oe 89 65 109 82 O68 [lhverres's eras 131 81 
Wallaceburg.........--+-+++ 124 6 243 150 74 40 296 219 
Welland...... sina 457 117 675 522 778 29 659 501 
Weston...... ‘ 615 439 561 445 ed ceaneeipade 371 319 
Windaor.... 006-000 1,878 413 3,543 2,076 963 430 3,092 2,928 
COCK «oss asses woes cs . 211 118 280 184 136 13 145 126 
Manitoba......... 8,981 3,209 11,738 8,612 4,059 1,846 12,834 10,195 
Brandon ee 1,115 492 911 804 508 58 809 494 
Dauphin...... walks 181 61 266 165 94 13 434 178 
Flin Flon 322 190 230 186 127 10 120 64 
Portage la Prairie..........+ 235 70 434 381 274 13 623 490 
Ut: Ue daaesaecoenes lll 86 70 38 be he Aen opin eS 82 66 
PTI DOM sae sels cere 5 Shiver hen cs 0La 2,310 9, 827 7,038 3,011 1,752 10,766 8,903 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 30 TO MAY 3, 


AS AT MAY 23, 1951— Concluded 
Source: Form UIC 7651 


Vacancies 
Office Reported | Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 

S.skatchewan................ 6,147 2,348 
Estevan 228 48 
Moose Jaw 673 330 
North Battleford 239 123 
Prince Albert 362 144 
FROPUIE si tiare a tiaieretsls alotels sss 2,210 658 
Saskatoon..... adiapewie nes 1,779 689 
Swift Current.........s.s.0. 185 112 
Weyburn..... SA OAS th ACen 156 109 
Yorkton....... Ser ee aor ee 315 13: 
BiDOrts:.,,.. 5c calle viele cists dvteieieec 12,138 4,611 
BAIT IMOLGs Rewicvetslese shesiataana aot 195 95 
MORI GAT VET et Atte) isisloisiova’els sv «os 4, 656 1,210 
Drumm hellerirecic esc cissslere slates 103 15 
Wdinonton, Sees viscose 5,320 2,537 
Edgon:....0:0 121 76 
Lethbridge. 1,323 443 
Medicine Hat. shes 231 88 
Reed Deer, Gatencanetaic Asis ele 189 147 
British Columbla............. 15, 680 4,613 
Challiwack Wis cis sceda cece 405 72 
Courtenay 333 115 
Cranbrook 109 52 
137 14 

437 82 
408 130 

103 13 
242 36 

250 40 
926 166 

144 10 

367 69 

Prince Georges... .ceee ves 879 158 
PRINCE, Rupert... 9. s.000blelese+ 770 257 
"ie aes GaWieete coats iarareVatree rss 120 8 
COUR tc Sees orev elie a's 09 248 43 
7,734 2,574 

224 63 

1,489 441 

355 270 

142,905 58,102 

101, 606 41,148 

41,299 16,954 


TABLE 


D-6. 


196,559 
139,931 
56,628 


1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


Applicants 

Referred Unplaced 
5 Placements eadvoe 
vacancies Regular | Casual period 
5,788 3,198 781 7,468 
248 185 6 210 
579 376 44 685 
189 135 1 625 
334 176 40 1,377 
2,312 1,146 402 1,454 
1,574 817 258 1,953 
173 120 1 310 
111 87 4 145 
268 156 25 709 
11, 932 6,470 1,744 10,333 
87 1 Sn sp Pe 121 
4,942 2,614 667 3,590 
96 BO) leh cmnaye utes 230 
5,456 2,581 1,003 4, 657 
76 AB I everacuwaees 113 
965 753 66 773 
228 151 5 369 
82 40 3 480 
15,507 8,714 2,129 27,234 
515 281 75 807 
212 310 10 173 
92 34 9 521 
133 USS! | eepnaps ates 158 
431 266 16 217 
301 OY Re alan tate 323 
108 64 19 873 
326 149 32 504 
273 193 18 458 
1,088 542 257 3,700 
155 123 5 651 
388 249 20 147 
940 720 51 651 
586 538 14 334 
136 107 1 41 
262 185 15 615 
7,656 3,298 1,354 14,677 
147 121 2 495 
1,569 827 230 1,723 
189 316 1 166 
132, 490 78,897 15,543 | 218,368 
91,254 59,215 8,499 163,988 
41, 236 19, 682 7,044 54,380 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1941-1951 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Year 


Male 


568, 695 


540,014 


Unplaced 


as at 
May 23 
1951 


4,154 
75 


165,319 
114, 894 
50,425 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


Applications 

Female Total 
262,767 831, 462 
499,519 1,544,129 
1,008, 211 2,689, 622 
02, 273 2,485, 283 
661,948 2,516,984 
494,164 | 1,958,697 
439,577 1,629, 223 
459,332 1, 656, 627 
494,956 1,790, 646 
575,813 2,076,576 
200, 426 740,440 


Placements 
Male Female 
331,997 175,766 
597,161 298, 460 
1, 239,900 704,126 
1,101, 854 638, 063 
1,095, 641 397,940 
624, 052 235,360 
549,376 220,473 
497,916 214,424 
464,363 219,816 
559, 882 230, 920 
181,123 83, 223 


1038 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants? 
T Gio Mar hears ec iacase. oie, siete yb o- 2 eetPamRin bre crole hw alalatnloyata sn eloserewie/s's tie: w pininie 2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 
April tiers tess sei Qaieiataiatanesets diele ele 'e yrolaiei-e\" nites * aarp vate atS TOR 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
INE i dxooerecidh Oboe Ren Origa Bb HSE aan HOOIneC Cann Scan Oar OOook 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
FRET eaten seers renal oc rTas yh iw Feats oTo A cnatsbal ces ~ (a ghee.» Wale mare a) apes a eave n ©, Bes 2,690,000 2,543,500 146, 500 
(Ha So Sr ge OO ORIDT oe OUR Erm: Onna Gr Oe ORI aimk in. ar tara Bs i 2,733,000 2,623,600 109, 400 
AMS UB et cc sina tdtadiars a= atm = Rapin se vials <o : (oe eS ERE Oe eRe 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
Slop HOTTER pale cst ale ter ciate, vib sepasnscrede rape ale Reapoke shares Go aipiele.cis, o> /h'sle(aie oie 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
AGED OL ei isiaiele a. daisia ae = ais te sineisteteroy9) == MEE) Raton dis at tetetaer eps 2,811,000 2,731,700 79, 300 
Naver DSL Meee. ett seco minclp. = Se em ietele wale <> teleinine aigsls ie'e ee 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
TG GOEEL DOD Mee eee ed atevn yea aca teen as) apeange) eae vie ney eret er nieys Bae pisip etree 2,910,000 2,785,200 124,800 
A Wil TANUHE Ge here cle oe nae ge sleek Cube hp. ah -piastegn mietere= ae @idioimiese “14S totais oh * 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 100/2 
feb eteytter octane seas ve Vince eet rig v7 omregiin es ele en ajersinie rs 2,917,000 2,669, 400 247 ,600/2 
WearGh eer cinta ntag de os 5 erie ne a STOO eR fone at 2,905, 000 2,661, 200 243, 800/2 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF APRIL 30, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.5. 


6 days 73 days 

Province and Sex Torau and ee 5 Ae pes nee and 

ee ie ays ays ays days oer 
Newfoundland..........-..---+eeeeeeeeee 3,943 779 170 470 1,313 674 537 
1M ER Py woes A Grice He crOogirh ore een aR. : 3,849 758 166 456 1,286 661 522 
OY ci sitets ord wide lere el» eet se. ateyarsieien 94 21 4 14 27 13 15 
Prince Edward Island.......-..--.+++++-- 1,061 82 41 120 278 188 352 
3, WOR eee Re, Set RI horle cea sOC utc eae 902 63 35 105 240 164 295 
ORAS: 1. Ang cee ies wen es re en 159 19 6 15 38 24 57 
Nowa Seouink 6 cit «corel fee sca s ecw ss 8,865 1,441 681 1,199 1,974 1,315 2,255 
VE Shee declares olat ecaveraioia ais iaia arb eekoereren 7,457 1,270 598 1,044 1,641 1,058 1,846 
orrinle cut, fate cecteee ewes sistelaia’avaia «ins 1,408 171 83 155 333 257 409 
New Brunswick.............+-eseeeeeeeee 9,932 2,456 1,202 1,457 1,670 1,083 2,064 
TW ples cay take ashe stots is sah i dapha tay rhs te Mare 8,625 2,279 1,096 1,294 1,478 893 1,585 
Wem dle atc cre restos ale simecd has Sree. 1,307 177 106 163 192 190 479 
c Quebec... usecase ee cine cece sesso tee ees 54,983 10, 841 5,048 8,437 11,059 6,326 13, 272 
WE ale mee a eis aade =: dune ce syaiti ge as eis 43,498 8,336 3,845 7,036 9, 253 5,133 9,895 
WearmAlbe soci: Bre je caateaniaiss ats ae ole e's 11,485 2,505 1, 203 1,401 1,806 1,193 3,377 
CAE TAO  ceshal ssf slice roses, poh hems saya, wr obs nai 30, 609 7,802 2,622 3,725 4,674 3,212 8,574 
Bis teh is Us siaolaee Paesce ee eaten os 20,391 4,969 1,782 2,523 3, 100 2,208 5,809 
HOT SOs ck Be aaa Sols Mele ices Srrsweie sie < 10, 218 2,833 840 1, 202 1,574 1,004 2,765 
WMeaarirtoba se «vail niin O's .0.cin ages eines sis 9,094 1,573 636 1,056 1,387 1, 238 3, 204 
PASE oS Sa RR ae Seer. ae 6,019 901 370 661 929 811 2,347 
Peminle. :). kitties fec0-kageex eek? 3,075 672 266 395 458 427 857 
4,740 492 253 468 762 780 1,985 
3,714 368 206 375 595 595 1,575 
1,026 124 47 93 167 185 410 
8,763 3,096 434 1,353 1,100 836 1,944 
7,295 2,879 324 1,194 847 614 1, 437 
1,468 217 110 159 253 222 507 
16,876 3,363 1,693 2,072 2,591 2,130 5,027 
12,311 2,487 1,317 1,527 1,795 1,447 3,738 
4,565 876 376 545 796 683 1,289 
4 148, 866 31,925 12,780 20,357 26, 808 17,782 39,214 
114, 061 24,310 9,739 16,215 21,164 13,584 29,049 
34,805 7,615 3,041 4,142 5, 644 4,198 10, 165 


1 Includes 992 supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 
FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


JANUALY....-. 02 ss ceeefee eee nas 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 | 172,269 

663 4/822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 
4,124 5.046 |. 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 | 109,764 
2,925 3,953 6, 463 8.430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80, 028 75, 242 
2,799 2,027 4,654 8/825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 
4,629 1,772 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 31,543 | 44,783 | 51,284 
2,668 1,087 3.106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30, 487 | 43,486 | 43,929 
1,855 1,370 3941 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 50,291 | 61,545 
1,118 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 28,143 | 51,935 | 42,229 
1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38, 104 | 69,349 | 62,243 
1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 | 93,016 
3,337 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 134,218 


26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 1,050,979 | 466,984 
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TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY 
PROVINCES, APRIL, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total | Entitled | , Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed eee Pending 
of Benefit Benest 
(Newioustd land sasiatets een cists seloras erent tele 2,045 1,903 142 2,686 741 1,945 509 
Prince Edward Island.................+.- 267 192 75 378 278 100 45 
UGS VEE OOGIE «siete ces as sais cfatenc ca eiom< 3,681 2,404 1,277 4,320 3,244 1,076 770 
New iBruns wick npc. ca ce cele wi oleae aib ties 5, 636 3,913 1,723 6,053 4,393 1,660 1,168 
Ouehecassicsc sh dean tothe. acest 27,871 20,333 7,538 31,917 22,261 9, 656 6, 639 
Ontano we te. come abenicee o ee ne 18,841 12,357 6,484 19,294 14,415 4,879 4, 227 
Mamtoban.2< ak ain canine sc ete aeeee 3,735 2,283 1,452 4,118 2,956 1,162 726 
Saskatchewan ccna siete ale 2.0 reer pele its 1,520 1,101 419 1,853 1,179 674 275 
PVDOr tans yi or x hide wiatiton Mielec erence ere 3,678 2,868 810 4,849 3,910 939 917 
British:Columbigiyanesene estes cee sete 7,968 4,917 3,051 8,565 6, 293 2,272 2,044 
Total Canada, April 1951............. 75,2421) 52,271 22,971 84,0332) 59,670 24,363 17,320 
Total Canada, March 1951... 109,764 81,930 27,834 | 111,819 68,001 43,818 26,140 
Total Canada, April 1950............. 80, 028 52,113 27,915 86,615 65,901 20,714 21, 639 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,422. 2 In addition, 14,905 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 1,148 were special requests not granted, and 1,148 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,757 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-5.—_REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement April 1951!| April 19502 


Clemms: DISA G Wd «\ccenie vec « ins aces Oa. 6 WUE eR bia SEE os donate ya enege eee eee ae 16, 094 13,029 

Claimants Disqualified— p 
INOS. WNEIMpPlOV EW... Bea siers wis va stelle iors + da ein nro ails es SAP aio8\ 3 Tatar an DR oa ea renee testa a eapeate 3,177 2,299 
Not'capable of and not available:for works. fas0..:..eieois aes comet matien tee ee olste.ciel ate 1,419 1,023 
iiossiof wore due to'a labour dispute. <. 20202 os <<. cee ee aetelee tetanic ne emcee ate acne oat 81 575 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............0cceeeececeeeeecres 1,602 1,011 
Discharced lor Misconduct.,.. gas: sass ee ne naes eee leies Moench ce aaa eee een 622 818 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0ce ec ee cece reece etereceeees 4,758 3,792 


thier: LEASOMSE). 2 «Sac cts bi alsisrejentere aleve, sale einatel p< els Oto o aion ePotcealetalete ars alsa aioe ares rere 1,919 728 
A103) (0) Cnt ae PEE OSA Acie WARE Marcas OA ORA NG OAD CORT in ae Sonn eben 29,672 23,275 


1 Claimants disqualified include 4,534 on revised and 755 on supplementary benefit claims. 

* 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 
_  § These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to caryy out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—_PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of April, 1951 
Receiving 
— Berea" | Number | NE | apomg o 
Week of the} mencing Benefit oe i 
Month! Benefit Paid St 

Ne WIOUNGI BRING ston cs ale metecicisning tee nae eee as “a 1,938 1,269 74,571 191,410 
Prince Edward Island. ny 1,192 390 35, 621 83, 602 
Nova Scotia........ Eee hate omatee 6, 697 3,570 193,999 475,886 
New Bris wicks soap ois.<cste anes coistenns fan's. 01 Re eee ena an 7,165 3,537 146, 267 367, 402 
Quebec. iis 39,559 20, 244 1,081, 694 2,690, 026 
Ontario tLe 23,127 12,079 641,451 1,569,313 
Manitoba 7,029 2,966 195,309 473, 246 
Saskatchewan 4,118 1,505 146,089 361,022 
Alberta 0% . thicite ls canmucita sre de vay otc sy Cee eae 5,794 3,060 177,895 456, 428 
British Columbia 12,805 6,124 394, 664 1,010,825 
Total,.Canada, April, 1O5L 5. oo. caueaa: «bach tcc ee eae 109, 424 54,744 | 3,087,560 7,679, 160 
Total, Canada, March, 1951 147, 162 68,445 | 4,192,575 | 10,467,147 
Fotal, Canada, April, 19503) .2.c nud... cceasee eee ome 186, 093 59,965 | 4,670,731 | 11,358,188 


1 Week containing last day of April. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 


age Retail 
Increase Fuel 2 ear Fae, ee 
-—- since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent eee Clothing ings and || laneous (Com: 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) t 
1 Oe Bene Serpe rial fennacing lat 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LO QO Pe cette a sieMiehtase|| alee eietets orb 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
MOSS sie cete oats miaisielntern || semper oa taieavs 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
RODD. ak croc ccanshen Gen sis er eente he 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
EDAD acars. xsc'siayn/a sie tmiovoss 18:6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LOAG ie afte tne eee acne 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
MOET Ss ciate wl cte eran 84:4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
LEU tN ote. teat 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1040 ocicssruensi es 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
JANUATY «5 Sees 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
NSDIUSTY casa nese 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marehi..diices:aeeoe 57°9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
ADIL so. cece’ © 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Wipe on aconndne 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129+1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
DUNG coc emo emiees : 59°22 160°5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
WUD Vic.n: ofedtaataiad sista ce 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
PAUQUSt Gene cee c's 61-5 162:8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October... 7. + me es 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60-2 161-5 201- 125-0 185-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October. ccoccscc ces 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December scc.ncs.. 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
VAMUALY. 2250 2g ies oipis.0 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
February........... 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Mair CH ee. jstsre etoeie': 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
April Senna waar 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 1388-8 | * 211-2 
MAW ih Mite ce meaner 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
CLT CES nn pa eee ae 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 141-0 214-0 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
{ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 

: Furnish- 

May 1, | April 2, | May 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings’ and 
1950 1951 1951 fs Services 
155-5 169-2 169-4 225-5 119-5 142-8 213-1 177-3 
159-4 176-9 177-4 225-8 122-9 138-4 220-4 187-5 
166-2 186-3 187-2 249-1 136°1 140-2 192-0 203-8 
160-6 178-3 178-6 225-7 143-0 168-8 202-3 191-8 
159-3 175-6 175-7 239-4 130-1 124-9 192-8 195-0 
164-7 178-9 179-0 240-6 128-6 145-9 204-3 195-9 
160-4 174-7 175-3 242-2 122-6 114-6 207-8 185-5 
166-2 182-6 182-9 240-0 127-4 162-1 209-5 187-8 


Miscel- | 
laneous 


130-1 
141-2 
137-0 
139-6 
133-0 
130-3 
135-0 
143-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
* sas Dec. May May May May April May 
tata a Per | soar | 1940 | i947 | 1948 | 1049 | 1951 | 1951 | YoaY 

Beef, sirloin steak............--+.++---| Ib. 120-7 | 155-6 | 175-3 | 206-5 | 252-3 | -355-0 | 358-5 100-8 
Beef, round steak................+-.- lb. 125-7 168-8 192-0 227-4 282-3 393-7 398-7 95-3 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 176-1 201-3 232-6 283-9 389-8 394-6 90-9 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... Tb. 132-7 162-3 186-8 | 235-8 305-0 444-4 451-8 73°2 
Beef, stewing, boneless.......-...-..+- lb. 136-7 169-0 194-0 256-3 339-0 509-3 518-8 70:8 
Veal, front roll, boneless...........--- lb. 139-3 174-6 174-6 238-5 313-6 448-1 451-5 78-4 
Lamb, leg roast..........-0.seeeseees lb. 109-9 152-8 157-4 195-8 257-4 315-1 319-3 91-2 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut......-..-- Ib. 125-3 158-1 172-9 203-8 229-2 353-5 247-8 65-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 | 159-7 178-0 | 220-5 | 259-3 | 306-9 | 302-7 57-5 
Bacon, side, faney, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 157-2 180-9 218-6 229-5 217-1 216-0 81-7 
Lard, pure, package.........-----++-+: lb. 151°3 172-8 242-1 243-0 196-5 289-9 286-4 31-9 
Shortening, package........-.---.++055 Ib. 134-7 138-9 215-3 218-1 227-8 272-1 274-9 39-8 
Eggs, grade A, Large, carton doz. 156-4 143-1 144-5 169-0 174-1 206-4 219-2 68-5 

Roe eae foe cee cee ads see ns qt. 111-0 96-3 139-4 158-7 164-2 177-1 178-0 19-4 
Butter, creamery, prints Si fle, Rade 140-5 164-1 186-1 264-1 227-1 285-5 | 241-4 65°7 
Cheese, plain, mild 3 lb......-.....--- pkg. 174-6 167-3 175°9 214-8 228-2 242-4 244-6 32-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 107-9 149-2 165-1 183-9 183-9 11-7 
Flour, all purpose........-.eeeee eee lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 218-2 224-2 227-2 7-6 
Rolled Oats, package.......-.-+.++05+ lb. 112-0 114-0 125-1 150-4 155-2 200-7 202-2 13-4 
Corn flakes, 8 02........ececcsecescces pkg. 101-1 100-0 105-4 155-4 162-0 179-3 181-4 16-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.........++-+++:- tin 129-9 | 137-7 170-8 | 250-0 | 200-9 | 213-0 | 220-4 23-7 
Pape, BW) Oe. i. ds csde eae oto etd coger s tin 117-5 121-7 132-5 152-5 146-7 154-0 155-5 19-9 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 02........---- tin 128-3 132-7 147-8 195-6 185-8 176-6 177-5 19-6 
IDCANA ATV Gi h.gikc es seen ss ress seus evi lb. 129-4 137-3 178-4 302-0 262-7 301-3 303 -4 15-1 
Onions, cooking............+-+2ssee08+ lb. 108-2 155-1 159-2 261-2 138-8 126-5 132-2 7-0 
Potatoes, No. I, table............--++- 10 lbs. 89-9 160-4 136-6 210-1 149-5 132-0 131-2 29-5 
Prunes, bulk or in bag......-..-.-++++5 lb. 115-8 136-8 177-2 176-3 184-2 244.2 245-9 28-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag......- lb. 104-0 | 127-8} 172-2] 145-0 127-2 | 156-0 | 159-9 24-1 
Oranges, California........+.-....+++> doz. 132-5 153-9 137-5 125-9 137-9 165-2 157-6 43-5 
Peron mere dene cat ace sie cei oh ee aie 3doz.| 111-3] 145-5 | 140-3} 128-3] 136-0 175-9 | 174-1 28-4 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z.......--+5+++5> jar 111-3 | 122-4 145-5 | 157-1 148-0 165-5 | 166-0 29-2 
Peaches, 15:02. oo. ine se cr evcrcceeccnes tin 101-5 105-6 129-9 155-3 142-6 151-4 152-1 23-1 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z..........-+- jar 118-3 | 131-1 136-2 | 150-2] 142-1 152-5 | 154-0 21-0 
Corn Syria 2 Wecei <2 ioe oe ngs aisles ai tin 138-0 157-7 180-4 192-1 179-9 198-5 199-0 34-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 147-7] 149-2] 150-8] 191-7 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package... . Ib. 131-3 | 134-9 | 150-8] 154-0] 155-6] 201-2) 201-2 13-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... Ib. 141-6 132-0 146-7 181-7 188-8 309-5 310-0 107-0 
Tea, black, 3 Ib..........2--2 eee ee eee pkg. 145-2 131-6 149-3 174-1 176-5 184-4 185-1 53-8 


aul La SSS ell ie aa eae a eee ee ne TS Ean 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to May 1951 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 


eae oom—™=—" 


Beef Pork 
> Bae Oe bG-) 
g ue 8 
eketd lea. eee 
- oe - (ae 2 ° aces 
; Pee i hone Gul bea ete 
Locality me wyatt | ett ye 3 a SS) Sig Mins 
4 | ele eee & R (eel og’ | gh 
2.18) Lae age Ghee we | 285 | Se | Sar 
Bo | Bg fh do | BEY dallMed | “at eal cee 
85 | Es | ce |38|tsl|as| ee] ea] 38 | os 
= 3 ao ao Ls Fi ° 3 O.8 
a, a = 8 Q a ch 
tae tent eee ee aes cee tam 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— b a e 
TESt. Johns ahec pee ceceete mena T00=4 oor ecient CHILE I(t fal rer snses| IBtsacce Scare: 76-8 | 71-7] 78-8 
P.E.L— a a a 
2—CharlottetowNn.........-.+-eseee- 106-3 | 88-0| 81-0} 68-5] 61-3].......]....... 65:2 1 500 eee 
Nova Scotia— a c 
See bi aliiax vow he ve spot rosiomesioiaermarsels 101-1} 95-3. ©87-5 | Vis7 | 270-500. os. 82-41 67-0 | 58-3] 82-2 
a a 
maa Wr TOY vars Sc wi .9 0 sie aueteyeisinvs waa ares 105-5 | 97-0] 80-4] 68-2] 69-4].......]....... 68-4] 61-6] 89-5 
New Brunswick— a a 
B—Monctoni é..i:cueicden ste See oecione oe 98-8 92-1 87-2 68-5 6825 bog. <6ac) matin te 68-1 59-9 | 78-7 
a a 
G——SaInt JOM in casve seer emacs ve 101-6 | 95-3 | 85-6| 73:4] 72:7)....... 86-6 | 67-4] 58-1] 82-1 
Quebec— 
CO HICOUELINL «\.-slsieie sleials sates) > este ee spss 125-3 | 116-7 | 100-3 | 78-5 | 65-6]....... 91-7 | 65-4] 60-2] 84-8 
a 
R=Montreal 3 viredias stares areteinearhalstontnse 108-8 | 101-5 95-2 | 71-6 69-3 73-1 88-2 61-8 | 55-1 71:6 
a 
FCO OMIOG tries stants siete las a/e Sere oomeisionns 110-8 | 105-5 91-4 72-4 67°7 75:8 88-2 | 58-5 52-5 75:8 
10—Sherbrook6sé-gce cc's veneer tee uae 100-0 | 100-0 | 89-3 72-0 | 69-1 1056: | nacemnay 65-1 56°4 79-6 
a 
UR SOrehe a hecn sire tins ove cr civu anes ee 108-1 | 103-1 94-0 69-2 O27 Nn ccammiele man aate 61-9 | 52-2 73°8 
a 
AZT lived Riverssco-<vsvlace ds notes 121-0 | 105-0 84-7 69-3 O27 Mice ss siuaness 62-7 | 55-1 76-0 
Ontario— | 
P8=——Corm wall oi :db.sctis dils.clda stare hier anie Q2ERinl e 9252 BSeGrl a vasO|| eile kale we seats mrenentecs 64-6 rye 771 : 
a 
14—Fort William. es. cis. ecdeecenens 93°83. ]) 88-9 1 004s] Fal ZA ey. collectors 65-3 | 56-6] 81-5 | 
a 
BG Hari ton eiesicle ties) a5 aio ce clale he Maier 99-9 96-1 93-4 | 76-7 72-4 78-2 93-1 67-7 | 53-8 | 77-6 
a 
EG——LONGONE,; virasusins.c'seintidaiies vamecs 96-7 95-5 90-5 75-4 VPS-S | |r ae 100-7 68-6 | 54-0 80-6 
a 
Di — North Bayieecvcs so verctetsa sine ss 9553) 94>3. | OOOE| seek ela cele Sal. 2 wame|toteerte 67-4 | 56-6} 80-0 
LS CVCER WE ais, diciarets ose wicielain'n oui svereiaiatesevera 97-8 | 94-2 92-6 76°8 70:8 | 71-5 87-0 | 67:9] 55-2 76-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.............00005 O84) OF La ST Oa i tkeTay (Bee oie. wcteys |terepnereisin 68-0 | 57-1] 80-2 
20-—SUG DULY vnc copie ep eam debeocem ven 90-7 90-3 83-0 70-3 De® eg 82-3 61-4 | 56-3 75-9 
Zi Timmins. 335. cseiniees qecite tee 100-7 99-0 | 92-8 75-3 doe Neaesae 103-3 65:5 | 57-3 80-5 
22k OLOLEO:. ¢s «Satanic aeons One ade 98-4 94-1 96-4 78-2 73°2 79-0 94-1 68-8 | 52-4 76-8 
a 
b= WANGSOM. sc v's oictibes ccs aelisah waekiekie 97-3 93-3 90-9 74-2 Uo 4 euler 91-0 | 65-9 | 53-7] 76-1 
Manitoba— a 
24— Bandon 2% ay.ckisiaoy wemekhes « nie 92-8 8720. leas vas 67-5 CALE RAs eee 62-5 ‘recat 82-0 
ZO——Wihipeg”...sianese tite othe aae 95-4 | 91-0] 94-8] 73-1] 72-7] 80-0} 86-5] 61-2} 60-3] 81-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
26 —Moose Jaw; saan ssc0 dines sneha 92-3 87-0 88-7 72-9 71-4 72-5 89-2 | 66-4] 58-0] 81-5 
a 
ORT OBARSL «oro rere d an vole Rae econ ene 91-2 87-1 86-2 70-0 | 71-2 79-7 84-6 | 63-8 ves! 86-9 
a 
Be SASKALOOM «ccs ce ves noes tarinm termina 90-9 | 87-6] 86-1] 69-5 | 71-6] 77-0} 87-0] 61-3} 59-7] 84-5 
Alberta— d 
BO CRIB RIVE «5:5. ataie.a/n10.0:steeatatatere one Ue 97-7 | 92-5 | 96-1] 78-8 | 72-7 | 89-7] 93:2] 66-0] 63-7] 87-3 
a 
O0— Drirmitell ors; ...a:- osatsametan eee 96-0 | 93-4] 90-7 | 71-6] 68-3 ].......]......- 69-0 | 61-7 | 86-7 
a a 
GLA IMOULON ¢ osc ssa siassee Heeler ee 93-9 | 88-6} 90-2] 67-5} 70-0] 78-8} 88-3] 61-4] 54-8] 87-6 
British Columbia— 
$2—Prince Rupert......6.0sesee nos ese 110-0 | 101-0 | 101-0 | 73:3} 71-3 |....... 95-0 | 70-7] 70-3] 92-2 
’ ; a d 
BOS LEAL aris ies help 2 0/0 ona on Sale 108-5 | 98-5 | 96-2] 78-3 | 78-0]....... 100-7 | 75:3 oe 98-1 
Pie V ANCOMVOL van) «ademas aaaetouie die 109-5 | 97-0] 105-1 | 88-8] 77-3] 84-0] 93-6] 70:2} 59-2] 90-0 : 
SUEY iotObia hues. «<siceen aes ose 111-0 | 100-9 | 101-9 | 77-5 | 82-4] 83-0] 104-0] 70-0| 60-7] 90-8 
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Locality © 
4 
o 
of 
ee 
E g 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
1 Siiohins tense sn-b case Seises + dose cee" 
P.E.I.— 
= Charlottetowl..«csas<c'sh tis «(oc 29-9 
Nova Scotia— 
PE Talitarietuamac: Gates acenene csitatals 32-8 
he SAN OV IIs tow seehageais Maeva alsloe 31-3 
New Brunswick— 
== Ml OnGtOR er. oie calalarth wees ccters 32-6 
A= Gant ohne sate sokaccs ance siete 32-7 
Quebec— 
EC Tr GEILI se ce tiaia st ncatsrerayesciaiaisiv ches 33-6 
ear Woitbrenlsacenid we’eais/taieets viae ston 31-0 
D= Gish ounse sacs nose as stata alae alas 30-7 
19 Sherbrooke ns. dest saltead santeele« 33-3 
A ie-aSorelsneees cae bas we swe aa Dison 30-9 
19=—T roe Biversicassheoeas<seawles om 31-1 
Ontario— 
M=Cormwallansra caves Sacesiesicei chs 31:5 
fA Wort. Willa sates. ates 8 eo 32-3 
th= Hainilcoueee.<saca-naecncriviae aces 30-5 
Fe LONAOD es ean tess atte oe Saneee loth 31-2 
PI—SINOLED. BY seco aad oleciowete neiey emis 32-2 
LREOVET AWE er xtcecalde c.oriarn caendeie.s.e 32-1 
AG—Sralt Ste. MATIC. <.< ccc cine o2 vee 32-3 
mal DUE ars era elalole\o lait seis svepelstors.< 32-3 
PU yas tet ie) Ree ae CORSO Chr Gere hore 33-0 
Pree POTONEG Conseils’ > 2ais'a(e;s'e sists.cie'e:sisic' sap, 30-7 
De WY ICAO a aeek slaps,as;araiore asin cite tne ¢ 30-5 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandon............+. 32-3 
25—Winnipeg 31-3 
Saskatchewan— 
T= MOOS JAW sk svdssscceade. sear scc|, 20°8 
Dam RO INAS aiels ais a\civio Sisisigia ele «ens 31:2 
O8 SGRaICALOON Ss. aaa <icdioaisiees «pies paces | as Ose 
Alberta— 
DO CAIQALY de ccicis=jh eyelet nls alvin eieie'vigs' eins 31-5 
S0—Dromneller ois. cece cnc caccsees 32-8 
31—Edmonton...........--++- ean 32-0 
British Columbia— 
g2—Prince Rupert........2....e0ecess 36-4 
OHS ph Yaak Se NOPE Pe eed 


—B4—Vancouver...--..- sere rere seer res 33-3 
BE SVAOEOLIG slants 6 iste «RG ls Cee Hi8''s we] 34-2 


per lb. package 
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Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, carton, 
per dozen 
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Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 
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Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
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10-7 


10-7 


Flour, all-purpose, 
per lb. 


Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 
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8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
ys et ee ne eee 
SS ————— 


Canned p eh at 
Vegetables 5 = s a5 rc) $8 
cs] g | 36 Ee. 8 
S i i si oe So 60 eke) 
=| =I oO ra £4 be 
iy 5 cas ve © «(les 16 ol aera iases 
A 2 S + he 4 o; a] 22 SO i Pe) 
Locality ga® s F Bes g 5 8 Ge F ie Ox Ss | 5 3 
oes ll ies Pa eean a) bo w6 | op oe g ied ae 
2.29 a oo = 4 om om — = bie a Bric be! 
faa| de /es| £2 | 25 | 32 | o8 [282] 32 | £2 | ak 
Bs8| $8 |ESa| se | 281 28) 28 /385| se | 88 | 28 
= Ay 6) ea) .) ay Ay eS 3° = ey 
cts ets. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
Newfoundland— i 
1—St. Johnsen. nc cannes: 25-1 | 19-6] 23-5 | 18-7 8-1| 40-2] 27-4] 32-6] 49-5]....... 62-2 
P.E.1I.— k k 
2—Charlottetown........... 23-9 | 20-6 | 21-9] 14-7 7-2 | 17-6 | 29-0} 23-6] 48-6] 36-9] 54-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Se-Ealifaxcn soc eco te ates 23-8 | 19-8 | 20-2] 15-1 6-2 | 26-9] 28-5 ae 44-4) 28-1] 54-9 
1 
A= AV ONC Vur snd ataarake Cele 23-0 | 20-1] 20-8} 138-5 5-8 | 27-8] 81-1] 22-4] 45-9] 32-1] 53-9 
New Brunswick— k 
5—Moncton..................| 23:8 | 20:0 | 18-2] 14-6 6-1] 22-2] 29-7 eh 47-1 | 29-6] 52-4 
6—Saint.John................| 23°5 | 19-1} 19-2-| 15-3 6-0 | 21-1 | 28-5 | 24-5] 44-1] 28-6] 54-4 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi...............| 22:9] 21-7] 19-0] 15-0 9-4 | 31-0 hk cae 46-8 | 26-9 | 60-6 
8—Montreal................. 21-3 | 18-9; 18-0] 15-1 7-2 | 25-0} 28-7 | 22-8] 41-1] 24-4] 53-2 
O= Quebec carne eis ee.ttscersiacs Sats 22-5 | 20-4] 17-4] 14-7 6-9 | 22-7] 26-8 | 26-1] 42-9] 26-2 | 56-0 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 22-3 | 20-6] 18-9] 16-0 7-1) 25-7] 29-9] 27-4] 48-5 | 27-6] 55-1 
Dl—Sore alec aes heres eee acsusts 20-4 | 19-1] 16-8] 14-4 8-9 | 25-9] 26-1] 21-8] 42-0] 26-0 | 51-8 
12—Three Rivers............. 22-2 | 18-6] 19-0] 14-4 7-7 | 25-7] 27-0] 22-1] 42-3 | 27-1] 652-8 
Ontario— k 
1—=—Gorwallteccey ocese<enes 23:3 | 19-6] 17-8] 13-1 7-0 | 27-5 righ 22-0 | 42-8} 28-2] 51-1 
n 
14—Fort William............. 24:2 | 20-0] 18-9 | 16-8 6-7 | 37-1 =. 26-5 | 42-3 | 30-0] 55-4 
< n 
15—Hamilton.,. 0... 6dcsi J+. 23-3 | 18-5} 17-8 | 15-8 5-2 | 30-4 oo 21-2 | 42-0} 28-0] 49-5 
AG LONdOn sarees ieecbiyiece!sers 21-9} 19-7] 19-3 | 14-2 5-5 | 30-6] 28-3 aS 42-6 | 27-2 | 48-3 
Te INOTUR: BAY ose ote enacorats 22:6 | 17-5] 19-3 | 14-6 5-1] 30-8 ne 25-5 | 42-3] 28-0] 52-5 
k 
1S—OtLAWE  Kavin'es cciqmanidsie ne 23-1 | 20-1} 17-9] 14-4 6-2} 28-1] 29-1} 24-9 | 43-5 | 26-1] 48-9 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 23-6 | 20-7 | 19-5] 13-6 6-1] 34-1] 32-2 a 40-2 | 29-9 | 50-7 
P:Ueetajite Lol aM crnniceey Sacer ice 22-9 | 20-3] 18-8] 18-9 6-2] 30-2] 28-1] 23-9| 42-8) 27-9] 51-0 
EAM MINS Ss jecats:= tats Saisie 22-4 | 20-0| 19-1] 14-9 6-5 | 36-1 ria 23-3. | 44-7] 383-6] 52-1 
Be OLONLO a a5) 2n asa eran ais te 21-1] 18-5 | 17-7] 16-1 4-6 | 30-9] 28-1] 20-5] 38-4] 24-6] 47-2 
1 
Po WAIROROT aie niaian clarareisvaativiears 20-6 | 20-5 | 19-4] 13-9 4-8 | 29-6] 29-6] 22-1] 42-3] 26-9] 49-0 
Manitoba— 3 
PA——BrOndOnves. saicisiete ele olyas 25-2} 21-1] 20-8] 15-4 9-1] 31-4 et 29-1 | 50-1] 27-0] 69-1 
a. p t 
25—Winnipeg........ce2cecree 24-4 | 20-4] 20-2] 14-8 6-9 | 27-8] 28-3] 26-6] 46-5] 25-4] 67:3 
Saskatchewan— t 
26—Moose.Jaw.......--.-.-+- 26-9 | 19-0] 21-0] 15-3 7:7 | 32-0 Bie 23-9 | 45-6] 81-2] 69-3 
t 
Md REGINA, os vs.vc eo eres beuee 27-9 | 20-0 | 22-1] 15-9 7-8 | 31-3 3 a 47-1 | 29-7 | 73-2 
t 
28—Saskatoon 26-5 | 19-4] 21-1] 16-9 8-6 | 34-7] 29-7] 27-8] 47-4 | 34:8] 70-9 
Alberta— k t 
20 —Calgary si. cosa vse at et 27-2) 18-0 | 20-3] 15-9 8-8 | 29-7 pot 24-2} 45-3 | 29-7] 70-8 
t 
30—Drumheller.............. 27-6 | 18-38 | 21-2] .15-9 8-5 | 34-9] 25-0] 25-5 | 44-7] 30-0] 74-2 
k t 
S1—Edmonton, .3.. 6000+ oneal « 27-7 | 18:5 | 21-1] 15-9 9-0 | 30-5] 29-1] 251] 45-9] 27-5] 71:3 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 26-2 | 18:9] 17-0] 16-8 8-0 | 45-0 ee 22-3 | 45-9 | 27-7| 70-2 
: t 
STEALS a oit-ov,0:0\0'oltins/onaereie 25-1 | 20-3 | 22-8] 17-5 8-1] 33-5] 29-6] 27-4] 46:8] 32-8] 71-0 
m m k p t 
34—Vancouver,.......2.0.000+ 22-5 | 18-7 | 14-2] 15-2 7:4] 34-5] 26-4] 21-7] 38-4] 20-0] 64-1 
ee m m Pp t 
SO VICtOTIA 8s... santo oes 23-7 | 17-3 | 16-0] 16-3 8-3 | 37-3.| 26-1] 21-4] 36-3] 21-0] 69-0 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
‘bone-in. (b) Short, ribroast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) . (f) Imported. 
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& 
: Sugar Ss ~ Coal 
® 2 =| —__— 
2 “oe D6 se =& 
5 Es 32 = ] os 
Be | 54 Baie oe gS 
: ia) [= o 5 = 
Locality Bae Oo. ae ro & ga s oe > a 
oN uwN Ss @ wo 2o o oo 2 B 
~O ao ee) 23 oo f. go Se oa 
Bo an a sa es are) ae se Ao 
Cee ae cop ea ee | Soule Wea vali ee 
oOo r=} c = ke a ok 3h 
oe | 5h | SE 28°] SE) SA) ga | Zh | ge 
4 = 6) 'o) val 1o) a <4 aa) 
cts cts cts ets. cts cts. cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— s Vv w 
CSE Od OLMIS g aiace s,0 14 nies tein winincoisierensis 47-9 49-2 39-1 DZ Olstterecerstererers 114-9 i ee Wa lero aie 20.79 
P.E.1.— Vv 
9—Charlottetown..5.......scecees- 22-3° 44-3 38-0 12-3 11-9 120-4 BOTS. cages 15.7 
Nova Scotia— 
FL aLitaK: yieiei ctacteine sfoleiietele/sln «see co's 23-8 42-7 35-6 11:5 12-7 114-3 BOT cence 17-50 
4—Sydney........-eeseeeeeeeeeeees 22-6 48-4 35-5 12-3 12-8 112-8 BOsb ie sear oe 12.35 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton. wi. os ce csc ewsessdsee cee 24-2 41-2 36-1 12-3 12-9 j11-1 AQ SO cst averse 16.75 
Ge Saint.d Oboe ide cists sien ceive. 23-6 43-7 36-4 11-8 12-3 111-3 Ee ee 18.00 
Quebec— a Vv 
AC FICO ERNIE sata) o,0.0. ss ions wironie winnie ileianc¥nis\e seve 52-4 37-3 12-2 11-6 119-3 58-6 Py Oe ence 
S— Montreal. ois sia s'e eerie cic wien «01 20-9 41-9 32-6 11-4 11-8 109-2 56-4 PARE Ne Srcra doc: 
GQ—QuebeC.....--.- cece reece ewecasee 21-9 46-2 34-2 11-8 11-9 113-2 56-9 Pe UW Becca 
AO— Shor prookGres cc. tease) eee nis.- 22-9 41-2 33-5 11-7 12-3 112-0 57-7 27, SOM dies evens 
i——Sorel i sere stereo (s'o1<\ahdioiarass wystsreays/ 21-0 41-7 32-9 11:3 11-3 109-4 54-8 25. 504. nee. eee 
12—Three Rivers... siccscesces cites 23-9 43-9 33-9 11-6 11-7 110-3 55-9 2B 50 haat ocares 
Ontario— 
49—Cornwall cs cnciee can pvnieess 22-1 38-5 31-8 11-9 11-9 113-9 55:8 267 \.)~ «sternate 
14 — Wort Willian sod. occ ccs es ise cies 22-6 40-7 35-8 12-8 13-2 104-5 53-6 25.25 |, .eupa 
Vv 
P5— Hamilton sics. ec ccvceccewsevecss 22-8 35-2 32-3 11-7 12-6 105-2 55-5 24:50) yb sees 
16—Londonieceee- secs we acess nee se 22-1 38-4 32-3 11-8 12-4 105-9 55-6 25,50: Is scteate 
Vv 
17—North Bay... .s.s0..ssseeseess> 22-6 40-5 33-7 12-6 13-6 117-0 54-8 De OO) Nags wterereters 
USC) Ea W Bigs clerctevoieisiwoie aterslehloleth's i= I> 22-8 41-8 32-4 11-9 12-1 106.8 54-7 26.50 Wain. series 
19——Sarlt Ste Reale a. erie, stots ieice te 22-9 37-9 34-5 12-3 12-4 103-2 56-2 28 TG Wcamntaraes) 
20—Sudbury.........-.+.--- mite Slave’. 22-7 37-7 34-4 12:4 12-6 101-1 55-2 DT 2D sleraetonie 
04 PEs bhiibacths-p iq aOAo OOOO SCaTnOnon 23-0 42-6 34-0 12:8 13-5 106-7 54-6 BO'50) learners 
OT OrOrtOiae cis ta eerie als/sigain'a'ci « w1ciprs 21-6 38-5 31-7 11-4 12-2 104-2 54:5 24 S20 rsieteietcrete 
Pom WINASORK c o> < hase scsi sic aes owns 21-5 38-0 31-7 11:8 12-4 101-7 54-7 26. 00 aaeer ore 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandon.........-0-.e0eseeeses 25-0 44-7 36-1 13-9 14-7 106-5 Ber GO) Mewnas<- 17.00 
Qh— Winnipeg... .....ccccceseepecces 23-9 43-2 34-1 14-0 15-1 98-6 AR PR eas A 18-45 
Saskatchewan— 
DB t= MOORE UAW. 0.2 siniaieitns swdicns cw eie's|eeeeaaes 42-2 36-7 13-1 13-9 99-6 SLE oan asst 15.50 
DF— TORING ais cir-ee le nie sloins cle rie ecole 24-1 43-9 37-8 13-3 14-3 104-7 BOO Ne ware acays 16.50 
98—Saskatoon.........s2eseeeeesee- 23-6 48-9 36-1 13-8 15-0 101-3 SOO Ho). /eeisis 15.65 
Alberta— 
QO—CAISALY ooo inen scien s neaien eecess 24-4 40-9 36-4 12-9 14-0 | 102-2 BOE OMe crate ptscere 13-00 
$0—Drumbeller.........5.0..00004 26-1 44-7 37-7 13-2 15-0 103-1 CET | RR mice h 
91—Eidmont0on. ........6.cecscccceees 24-7 43-1 35-5 12-9 14-4 108-2 SLAG tice oer 8.20 
British Columbia— 
$2—Prince Rupert...........00+--: 24-6 41-4 36-6 12-8 14-2 105-8 DasD Vesevin 2/0 19.75 
Di DEAS cwipidcntee > ei stisn cules oe cd0.50 24-8 42-0 34-7 12-8 14-0 101-0 Bh Ss indeasslateies* 17.25 
34—Vancouvelr.....-- eee r cece eceees 22-4 35-9 32-1 10-9 12-5 96-4 B22 Wik ares 8 ie 18.11 
SR Victorigup.:--<o-sse- +4 ext . 13-1 | 101-7 52<O le aenwse 19.37 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. h) Evaporated milk 17-5c. per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (kk) Mixed—package and bulk. 
a 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 
w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 
1950-1951} 


Number Of Atrilces Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Beg 
mencing In mencing In Man- ‘mated 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Workin 
Month Month Days Time & 
1951* 
NATIMAT Yc e ec tata itelasereottteecots eee 17} 17 6, 253t 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
INO DEUATY Saurecis con ove aheldventcctomereares 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
IMPAr GH: Seer rane a ee ards 22 27 5,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
PASDUSTLE pobey coy sexpe cystae Sat Grant tneceantes ee 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
(Mc y tenor aee es naa somerset te 31 39 5, 772 6, 560 34,902 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... 99 23, 254 95,351 0-02 
1950 
DINIAT Virrtan teresa inc Scvorshe eRe eas Te: 9t 9 2,381f 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
IRGDrUary =. tite. seo Come ee 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
MAT CHa Ameen e. cz scatin tech coins 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
PATTI ae ete teem aac Acks exc wats 13 24 2,081 2,869 1535272 0-02 
MAY es nak dicaiens savy LP 18 28 Shp 4,491 24,471 0-C3 
Cumulative totals...... 65 15, 868 128, 243 0-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (‘) 


——————————EEE 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particul x 
and Locality Establish-) woy4 Working articulars(*) 
ments OS Sel Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1951 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, is 59 765 |Commenced April 2; dispute re 
River Hebert, N.S. cleaning off wall before end of shift; 
terminated May 17; conciliation, 
civic and negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 87 860 |Commenced March 12; for union 
Kitchener, Ont. recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for extension of vacation 
plan, payment for statutory holi- 
days, overtime rates, sickness and 
accident insurance, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated May 12; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Sash and door factory 1 10 100 |Commenced April 9; for acceptance 
workers, of master agreement providing for 
Victoria, B.C. increased wages and cost-of-living 
bonus retroactive to March 1, 1951; 
unterminated. 
Lumber mill workers, 1 64 925 |\Commenced April 30; for a union 
Sarnia, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and union 
security pending report of concil- 
iation board; terminated May 4; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Dry battery factory 1 131 2,810 |Commenced April 24; for increased 
workers, . wages and cost-of-living bonus; 
Toronto, Ont. unterminated. 
Refrigerator factory 1 19 170 |Commenced April 25; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in lay-off of four 
Hamilton, Ont. workers; terminated May 11; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
Sheet metal products 1 360 430 |Commenced April 30; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, reduced hours, cost-of- 
living escalator clause, and annual 
improvement factor; terminated 
May 2; return of workers pending 
reference to conciliation; com- 
promise. ss 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 58 400 |Commenced March 12; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated May 11; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber and Its Products— ; 
Tire factory workers, 1 1,160 4,200 |Commenced May 11; protesting 

Kitchener, Ont. transfer of a worker. charged wit 
faulty workmanship to another 
department; terminated May 17; 
return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 

Rubber factory workers, 1 69 180 |Commenced May 16, for transfer of 
Kitchener, Ont. workers objecting to new method 


of payment for calender operators, 
see strike March 21, 1951; termin- 
ated May 21; return of workers; in 
favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Loeality 


Establish- 
ments 


Number Involved 4 


Workers 


Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951—Continued 


Animal Foods— 
Fish packers, 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Uniform factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Card tenders, 
Welland, Ont. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Wood flooring factory 
workers, 
Beauceville West, P.Q. 


Sawmill workers, 
Ripples, N.B. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
office workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Auto parts factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
office workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal products factory 
workers, 
Fergus, Ont. 
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_ 


248 


145 


20 


69 


63 


150 


(*) 
600 


15 


4,300 


490 


144 


1, 600 


410 


50 


250 


6, 000 


1,080 


155 


525 


150 


Commenced May 18, for increased 
wages; terminated May 21; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 2 and May 7; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours and 
other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced May 10; for increased 
wages; terminated May 11; nego- 
tiations; partially successful. 


Commenced May 21; protest against 
increase in number of cards to be 
tended; unterminated. 


Commenced May 29; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 7; against dis- 
missal of five workers allegedly for 
insufficient cause; terminated May 
21; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, all reinstated. 


Commenced May 7, for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for reduced 
hours from 10 to 9 per day with 
same take-home pay; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 28; for anew agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
cumulative sick leave and time of 
year for vacations; unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 2 and 9; alleged 
delay in negotiations for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus and 
overtime rates; terminated May 4 
and 10; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 2; for increased 
wages; terminated May 4; return 
of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced May 3 and 9; alleged 
delay in negotiations for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus and 
overtime rates; terminated May 4 
and 10; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 4; for increased 
wages; terminated May 4; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 


. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951—Continued 


Radiator factory workers, 


Plessisville, P.Q. 


Structural steel fabricators, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Auto body factory workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Marble finishers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Building trades workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Construction workers, 
Parent, P.Q. 


Carpenters, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Unrinit1es— 
Other Local and Highway 
i Transport— 
Bus drivers, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


men, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Truck drivers and garage- 


1 


_ 


90 


500 


300 


(°) 
38 


26 


200 


700 


100 


85 


1,400 |Commenced May 11; for payment of 


3, 300 


225 


182 


3,000 


525 


100 


30 


55 


145 


time and one-half for the hour 
between 6 and 7 a.m., following 
reference to arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 16; for increased 
wages; terminated May 28; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 380; protest against 
discharge of a worker and for 
settlement of various grievances; 
terminated May 30; negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced May 30; dissatisfaction 
with piece-rate earnings; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 22, protest because 
promotion of one worker removed 
him from bargaining unit; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
terminated May 21; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


Commenced May 4; altercation with 
plant, guard over one worker’s 
badge; terminated May 4; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers, 
guard suspended for seven days. 


Commenced May 7; for increased 
wages; terminated May 7; nego- 
tiations and replacement; partially 
successful. 


Commenced May 19; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated May 26; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 11; for union 
recognition and agreement provi- 
ding for increased wages and 
reduced hours with definite 
working schedule; terminated 
May 22; conciliation, provincial and 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Commenced May 27; misunder- 
standing over recognition of grie- 
vance committee; terminated May 
29; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (*) 


Number Involved 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 
ments 


Establish- 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951—Concluded 


TRADE ‘ 
Brewery warehouse and retail 10 
stores workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Dairy workers, and route 1 
salesmen, 


Welland, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 1 
apprentices, 
London, Ont. 


Auto and truck service 4 
garage workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


65 


17 


148 


190 


17 


148 


Commenced May 5; protesting delay 
in receiving increased wages and 
retroactive pay pending settlement 
of minor grievances in final draft 
of new agreement, see strike April 
26; terminated May 8; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 23; for reinstate- 
ment of two routemen following 
mishaps; negotiations; compromise, 
workers to be reinstated within 
two weeks. 


Commenced May 1; for union recogni- 
tion and agreement providing for 
increased wages, overtime rates, 
pay for statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 9; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, check-off, union shop, etc.; 
terminated May 9; negotiations; 
compromise. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 


(*) 675 indirectly affected; 
. 
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. termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(4) 75 indirectly affected; (*) 42 indirectly affected. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual! Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1949 report 25 
cents 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricr, 50 cents 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FRez ON APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the 
Industry in Canada, 1949 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Primary Textiles 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 


Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 


half century. Price, 50 cents. 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950— 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrn. 
No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 
No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 
No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 
No. 13—OUffice Workers in Canada. 
No. 14—\ Tobacco Industry 
No. 15—{ and Chemical Products Industry. 
Price 10 cents 


Seasonal Variations of 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Employment in 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 


Price, 25 cents 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Internationa! Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


Safety in Building— 


International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946 Prick, 


10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lanour GazerTe. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 

Partners in Production—Vols. | and 2. 

Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 

Teamwork in Action. 

Pattern for Production. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 

The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Teamwork in Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held xt 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. I1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 

Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 

A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1950 (Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION. 

International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


(Published monthly.) 


Orrawa—Epmonp CrouTiEr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 


LOWER CONSUMER COSTS, 


INCREASE PROSPERITY 
through 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


These desirable results are obtainable through 
Labour-Management Production Committees. 


And collective bargaining is more likely to be 
satisfactory in plants with high productivity. 


The services of specially-trained representatives 

of the Department of Labour are available to both 

managements and trade unions for assistance 

in the establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees. 


For further information on how to organize a committee, apply to 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Industrial Relations Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 
OTTAWA 
Branches at: Campbellton, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, 


Hamilton, St. Catharines, Kitchener, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


MILTON F. GREGG, A. MacNAMARA, 
Minister Deputy Minister 


